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CANNON  SHEETS 
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AND  IT  SELLS 


Th«  girl  with  the  top  sales-record  on 
sheets.  You'd  like  to  have  about  six  of  her  ! 


“The  day  after  Labor  Day  I  change  to  my  ‘winter 
line’  on  CANNON  sheets.  A  woman  buying  sheets 
then  will  soon  be  using  them  in  cold  weather. 
Here’s  howl  convince  her  that  she  wants  CANNON. 

“First,  the  weight  is  right.  Sheets  don’t  keep 
you  warm  but  a  good  close  weave  certainly  helps 
to  hold  in  heat.  The  family  in  a  big  furnace* 
heated  homestead  may  need  a  heavier  weight  for 
winter.  But  ladies  who  live  in  hot-house  apart¬ 
ments  like  sheets  light  and  fine  the  year  around. 
We  carry  both  kinds  .  .  .  both  CANNON. 

“Then,  a  woman  wants  sheets  that  stay  nice 
and  white  all  winter,  when  the  sun  won’t  oblige 
by  bleaching  the  wash.  CANNON  sheets  are  woven 
of  pure  white,  western  cotton.  They’re  the  whit¬ 
est  white  you  ever  saw,  washed  (before  packing) 
in  Cannon  brand-new  Bleacheries  by  a  process 
that  actually  preserves  the  yam ! 

“And  just  before  we  mention  PRICE,  I  tell  her 
why  to  buy  the  longer  length  for  winter.  More 
blankets  are  piled  on  the  bed  and  the  top-sheet 
has  farther  to  go  up  and  over  your  bed.  If 
her  family  uses  comfortables,  too,  that  takes 
another  three  inches  of  sheet. 

“By  this  time,  the  customer  truly  wants 
Cannon,  especially  since  she  knows  the  name 
and  trusts  the  towels.  And  it  clinches  the  sale  to 
assure  her  that  whatever  CANNON  grade  she  buys, 
there’s  no  better  sheet  in  any  store  for  the  same 
amount  of  money.” 


"WE  JUST  TALK  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER  .  .  . 


YES,  CANNON  SHEETS  ARE  SEASONAL  .  .  .  ALL-SEASONAL! 

There’s  a  salespoint  for  every  month  of  the  year  and  a  sales-profit  every  year  of  your  life  on  cannon  sheets. 
The  line  offers  a  special  grade  for  each  class  of  trade,  and  price-confusion  is  cieared  up  by  a  method  as 
simple  as  it  is  sure.  A  genuine  CANNON  sheet,  in  your  price-class,  that  no  competitor  can  “cut”  you  on. 
We’ve  got  it  and  you  shouid  have  iti  Write  today.  Cannon  Milis,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 
World’s  largest  producers  of  sheets  and  towels. 


ropyright  1932,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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KNOWING  HOW/ 
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Conscious  of  impending  style  influences 
.  .  alert  to  things  appropriate  . .  prepared 
for  any  event . .  confident,  and  imparting 
confidence  wherever  our  type  of  service 
is  involved. 

Extreme  virgencies  of  demand  .  .  style, 
trade  or  economic  .  .  ore  all  surveyed 
and  met  in  turn,  with  steadfast  purpose, 
unrivalled  finesse  and  dependably 
prompt  delivery. 


The  United  Piece  Dye  Works 

DYERS,  PRINTERS.  FINISHERS  OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS  IN  THE  PIECE 
SaENTinC  WEIGHTING  -  -  SKEIN  DYEING 

LODI.  NEW  JERSEY 

Nm  York  OHic.:  132  MADISON  AVENUE 


Mm<: 

LODL  HAVmiORNE.  ond  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


(l.I) 
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We  Present — 

Fashion  and  Quality 

This  occasion  marks  the  first  Fall  Fashion  Presentation  and  Quality  Mer¬ 
chandise  Conference  of  the  Women’s  Apparel  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Gooils  Association. 

Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Fashion  and  Quality, — it  aims  to  interpret 
for  the  merchants  of  America,  correct  fashion  trends  for  the  Fall  of  1932,  and 
to  stress  the  importance  of  quality  merchandise  in  meeting  the  needs  of  present- 
day  consumer  demands. 

This  event  is  unique  in  many  respects.  It  has  been  planned  by  those 
well  versed  in  the  views  and  problems  of  the  retailer,  and  is  limited  solely 
in  its  participation  to  retailers  and  their  representatives. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  bring  forth  important  fashion  influences  upon 
which  volume  business  during  the  coming  Fall  Season  can  be  based.  Every 
costume  and  every  accessory  presented  has  been  carefully  selected  with  this 
objective  as  the  prime  consideration. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  correct  ensemble,  fabric  uses,  color 
coordination,  and  proper  presentation  of  fashion  and  quality  merchandise  to 
the  retail  customer. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  occasion  will  institute  a  new  era  in  the  field  of 
apparel  fashion.  If  it  results  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  fashion  trends, 
thereby  enabling  American  producers  and  distributors  to  serve  better  the 
demands  of  a  discriminating  public  —  then  the  efforts  of  your  Association 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


We  present  herein  the  Program  of  the  Conference.  It  has  been  prepared 
along  lines  intended  to  render  a  maximum  amount  of  constructive  information 
and  practical  aid  in  the  selection,  merchandising,  promotion  and  selling  of 
fashion  quality  apparel  and  accessory  lines. 

It  is  being  staged  for  you — make  the  most  of  the  occasion. 


We  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  President  O’Connell,  who 
has  long  been  a  champion  of  all  that  is  right  in  the  field  of  fashion.  At  the 
outset  of  his  administration,  he  sponsored  a  nation-wide  movement  for  the 
promotion  of  Quality  Value  Merchandise.  His  untiring  efforts  in  the  field  of 
fashion  and  quality  have  made  themselves  felt  throughout  the  entire  retail 
world. 

Your  Association  is  also  deeply  indebted  to  all  those  who  have  served 
on  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  on  the  various  Sub-Committees  on  Fashion 
Merchandising,  for  the  valuable  contributions  which  they  have  made  of  time 
and  thought  that  this  project  might  be  a  success,  and  one  worthy  of  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Credit  is  due  to  John  W.  Hahn,  Director  of  the  Fall  Fashion  Presenta¬ 
tion  and  Quality  Merchandise  Conference,  and  to  (^handlerhall,  the  (Confer¬ 
ence  analyst  and  interpreter  of  fashion  tremls.  Their  efforts  and  counsel 
have  been  of  inestimable  help  to  the  Officers,  Committees  and  Staff  in  planning 
this  event. 


Sept.  14,  1932 


Managing  Director. 
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EDITORIALS 

By  (^HANNING  E.  SWEITZB^R.  Maiia<jin»  Director 


Heed  the  Warniuft,  of  Pennsylvania 

III  the  August  issue  of  The  Bllletin,  we  predicted 
that  the  coining  winter  months  would  witness  a 
nation-wide  avalanche  of  state  legislative  measures, 
taxing  retail  sales  as  a  means  of  raising  public 
revenue. 

At  that  time,  little  did  we  anticipate  that  the  first 
of  the  states  to  consider,  and  to  enact,  a  general 
retail  sales  tax  would  be  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  Judging  from  letters  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Pennsylvania  merchants,  the  imposition 
of  a  general  retail  sales  tax  took  them  also  by 
surprise. 

With  speed  almost  unprecedented  in  legislative 
circles,  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed  a  bill 
which  was  immediately  signed  by  the  Governor,  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  “Upon  each  dollar  of  the 
gross  income  derived  from  sales,”  during  the  six- 
months'  period — commencing  September  Ist,  1932 
and  ending  February  28,  1933.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  state  authorities  that  this  measure  will  raise 
$12,000,000  for  relief  purposes  iluring  the  present 
emergency. 

«  «  »  »  « 

Vi  hile  the  objective  to  be  achieved  is  indeed  laud¬ 
atory,  and  one  which  has  the  sympathetic  support  of 
the  merchants  of  the  State,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  authorities,  with  undue  haste,  placed  an  addit¬ 
ional  tax  burden  upon  retail  distributors  without 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  views 
known. 

Naturally,  the  retailers  of  Pennsylvania  are  worried 
about  this  action  of  their  Legislature. 

They  are  worried  because  they  realize  that  a  large 
part  of  this  tax  must  be  absorbed  by  them  at  a 
time  when  they  can  least  afford  to  do  so. 

They  are  worried  because  of  the  possibility  of  the 
taxable  period  being  extended  at  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months,  and  of  this  form  of  tax  even  becoming 
a  permanent  method  of  raising  revenue  in  the  State. 

They  are  worried  because  in  the  event  of  its  con¬ 
tinuance  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  rate 
of  tax  being  increased. 

They  are  worried  because  they  know  that  the 
opportunity  for  revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  form 
of  taxation  removes  the  necessity  for  sound  retrench¬ 
ment  in  cost  of  state  government. 


It  is  evident  that  the  merchants  of  Pennsylvania 
were  taken  unawares.  They  had  little  or  no  time  to 
present  their  case,  or  to  protect  their  interests. 

Yet,  during  the  past  two  years  your  National  As¬ 
sociation,  through  these  Editorial  Columns  and 
Special  Bulletins,  has  urged  its  members  to  prepare 
to  meet  just  such  emergencies.  Unless  merchants  in 
other  states  are  sufficiently  foresighted  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  protect  their  interests  against  unsound  and 
unwarranted  tax  legislation,  then  a  repetition  of  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  experience  can  be  expected  in 
other  states  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
months. 

Right  now  you  may  not  be  confronted  with  any 
threatening  sales  tax  measure.  Your  Legislature  in 
all  probability  is  not  even  in  session.  Yet,  now  is  the 
time  to  prepare,  because  some  form  of  sales  tax 
measure  is  most  certain  to  be  considered  with  the 
advent  of  your  legislative  session. 

It  is  not  too  early  now  to  start  enlisting  the  aid 
of  your  local  newspapers,  acquainting  them  with  the 
burdens  which  a  general  retail  sales  tax  wiU  impose 
upon  the  consumers  and  retailers  of  your  state.  Do 
the  same  with  your  Women’s  Clubs,  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  organizations.  Seek  the  support  of  your 
fellow'^  merchants  in  mustering  opposition  to  this 
form  of  taxation.  And,  finally,  let  your  state  legisla¬ 
tors  know  that  you  are  unalterably  opposed  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  tax  burden  of  your  state  at  this  time 
through  the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax,  pointing  out  to 
them  that  w'hat  is  needed  in  most  instances  is  not 
more  taxes,  but  more  economy. 

*  »  *  *  « 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  enactment  of  a  sales 
lax  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  most 
unfortunate.  It  should,  however,  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  merchants  in  other  states  of  the  need  for  pre¬ 
paredness. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  that  the 
facilities  of  your  National  Association  are  yours  for 
the  asking,  in  helping  you  and  your  fellow  merchants 
to  ward  off  unsound  and  unwarranted  tax  burdens. 
Budget  limitations  may  not  permit  us  to  send  staff 
representatives  into  the  field  whenever  and  wherever 
sales  tax  measures  threaten,  but  we  can  supply  vou 
with  arguments,  facts,  and  statistics  which  wiU  prove 
to  be  most  helpful  in  presenting  your  case.  Even 
these  facilities,  however,  will  be  of  little  avail  if  they 
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are  not  used  effectively,  well  in  advance  of  the  im¬ 
pending  threat. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, — ^“An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

Buy  Tax  Included 

The  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1932  imposes  a  tax  of 
10  per  cent  on  the  sales  of  manufacturers  of  fur 
trimmed  garments,  when  the  material  of  chief  com¬ 
ponent  value  consists  of  fur.  There  is  now  a  move¬ 
ment  on  foot,  sponsored  by  some  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers  to  hiU  this  tax  to  retail  merchants  on  a  separ¬ 
ate  invoice. 

Your  Association  is  vigorously  opposed  to  this 
practice.  It  is  essential  that  the  tax  be  included  in 
the  unit  price  of  such  merchandise  purchased.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  customary  trade  terms  he  not  dis¬ 
turbed  at  this  time. 

Through  the  efforts  of  your  Association  and  its 
members,  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  fiu"  garments  and 
fur  trimmings  on  a  tax  included  basis,  and  at  regular 
terms  and  discounts. 

Retailers  must  adopt  a  similar  attitude  in  oppos¬ 
ing  this  latest  movement  of  manufacturers  of  fur 
trimmed  garments.  You  can  do  so,  by  instructing 
your  buyers  and  market  representatives  to  place 
orders  for  such  goods  only  on  a  tax  included  basis. 

Remember,  this  is  a  manufacturers’  excise  tax,  im¬ 
posed  upon  manufacturers  by  Congress.  As  practical 
business  men,  we  realize  that  in  many  instances  the 
tax  must  he  passed  on,  hut  retailers  can  only  accept 
it  in  a  manner  which  will  not  retard  or  jeopardize 
the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses. 


Manufacturers  must  bear  in  mind  that  Federal 
Excise  Taxes,  and  other  forms  of  taxation,  should  he 
regarded  as  legitimate  cost  items,  and  hence,  like  aU 
other  items  of  expense,  included  in  the  price  of 
their  merchandise.  There  can  he  no  bartering  on 
taxes.  Under  the  penalty  of  the  Law,  these  taxes 
must  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  even  though  they 
be  passed  on  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  may  pass 
them  on  to  the  consumer. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  problems  which  have  developed  in  connection 
with  the  Excise  Taxes  on  furs  and  fur  trimmed  gar¬ 
ments,  lead  us  to  repeat  again  oiu:  opposition  to  taxes 
of  this  character.  It  wiU  be  recalled  that  w'hen  Con¬ 
gress  was  preparing  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  of 
1932,  your  Association  expressed  its  vigorous  oppos¬ 
ition  to  such  taxes,  because  their  enactment  was  most 
certain  to  place  undue  burdens  upon  both  producers 
and  distributors.  In  the  case  of  the  fur  and  fur 
trimmed  garment  industries,  our  fears  have  been 
justified. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Excise  Tax  on  fur  trimmed  garments  is  obviously 
unfair.  We  are  told  that  aU.  fur  trimmed  coats  seU- 
ing  at  wholesale  for  $29.50,  and  less,  will  bear  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  because  the  fur  trimming  constitutes 
the  material  of  chief  component  value.  It  is  unjust, 
to  say  the  least,  that  such  garments,  selling  at  these 
price  ranges,  should  be  so  heavily  taxed,  whUe  other 
garments  not  fur  trimmed,  but  costing  many  times 
the  price  of  the  former,  may  be  sold  tax  free.  Surely 
fur  trimmed  coats  in  the  low-price  ranges,  cannot 
be  classified  as  luxury  apparel.  Without  question, 
they  represent  a  necessary  part  of  the  family  ward¬ 
robe  in  the  average  American  home.  We  seriously 
question  whether  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
levy  excise  taxes  on  clothing  of  this  character,  which 
is  so  widely  purchased  and  used  by  the  women  of  our 
Country. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time,  such  an  excise 
tax  is  on  our  Statute  Books,  and  its  payment  cannot 
be  evaded.  We  can,  however,  view  the  situation 
sensibly;  determine  that  it  is  a  cost  which  must  be 
reckoned  and  included  in  the  unit  price  at  which  we 
sell  our  merchandise,  and  not  regarded  as  an  item  to 
be  wrangled  over  by  manufacturers  and  retailers.  If 
this  policy  is  universally  adopted,  the  burdens  which 
these  excise  taxes  impose  upon  business  will  be 
lessened. 

The  Army  Restricts  Its  Retail  Business 

Through  these  Editorial  Columns,  we  have  kept 
members  advised  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
authorized  to  investigate  the  competition  of  the 
Federal  Government  departments  with  private  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Committee  to 
effect  savings  in  the  cost  of  government,  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  legitimate  business  activities  of  tax-paying 
citizens. 

Your  Association  has,  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past,  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  created  by  Army  and  Navy  Commissary 
Stores  in  selling  their  wares  generaUy  to  aR  who 
sought  to  purchase  them.  This  competition  has  been 
aU  the  more  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  such  stores 
have  failed  to  limit  their  goods  to  necessities  and 
conveniences  which  our  Military  Forces  may  require, 
and  have  carried  in  stock  such  lines  as  watches, 
jewelry,  perfumes,  radios,  moving  picture  cameras, 
and  the  like. 

•  •  *  •  • 

On  August  10th  last,  the  War  Department,  under 
Section  IV  of  the  Army  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  issued  an  official 
order  restricting  the  sale  of  goods  at  Army  Commis¬ 
sary  Stores  solely  to  enlisted  men  and  their  families, 
and  limiting  the  scope  of  such  goods  to  articles  of 
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ordinary  use  lor  wear  anil  eonsuiiiption,  not  lur- 
iiished  by  the  Government. 

This  official  order  ol  the  War  Department  will  be 
welcomed  by  merchants  located  in  communities  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Army  Posts.  Such  merchants  have  long  felt 
the  effects  of  the  unfair  form  of  competition  which 
such  stores  created. 

As  merchants,  they  have  incurred  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  hazards  of  retailing,  only  to  see  their 
business  gradually  being  acquired  by  these  Army 
Stores  operated  at  public  expense.  As  taxpayers,  this 
situation  has  been  obviously  unfair  to  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  order  of  the  War  Department  wiU 
prove  to  be  effective  in  correcting  this  practice  of 
which  our  Government  has  so  long  been  guilty. 

«  «  «  «  * 

At  jiresent  your  Association  is  endeavoring  to  have 
an  order  issued  by  the  Navy  Department  affecting 
the  activities  of  the  commissary  stores  at  navy  yards 
and  naval  stations.  While  the  Navy  Department  may 
not  issue  an  order  as  sweeping  as  that  issued  by  the 
War  Department,  because  the  former  Department 
does  not  come  under  the  authority  of  the  Army 
Ajipropriation  Act,  yet,  we  have  been  encouraged  in 
the  belief  that  some  action  will  soon  he  taken  by  the 
Navv  Department  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the 
scope  and  intensiveness  of  its  retail  activities. 

«  *  «  «  * 

Members  who  are  affected  by  this  form  of  com¬ 
petition  can  be  most  helpful  in  clearing  up  the  sit¬ 
uation.  if  they  will  voice  their  protests  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Joseph  B.  Shannon,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Congressman  Shannon  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  investigating  the  competition 
of  government  agencies  with  private  business  enter¬ 
prises.  This  Committee  has  been  holding  Hearings 
during  the  past  month  or  two  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  Around  the  middle  of  September  the 
Committee  will  convene  in  Washington.  It  is  the 
intention  of  your  Association  to  voice  its  opposition 
again  before  the  Shannon  Committee  at  that  time. 

Your  support  of  the  Association's  position  will  be 
most  helpful.  If  you  are  opposed  to  the  competition 
of  Government  with  private  business  enterprises,  an 
opportunity  is  now  being  afforded  you  to  make  your 
views  known. 

Make  the  most  of  it. 

From  Plymouth  Sedan  to  Frying,  Pan 

Without  doubt,  when  we  emerge  from  the  present 
period  of  economic  distress,  the  retail  Crafts,  and 
business  generally,  will  have  henefitted  from  the 
costly  lessons  which  they  have  learned.  Care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  that  present-day  conditions 
do  not  revive  evils  and  unsound  economic  practices 
which,  we  thought,  had  long  since  heen  abandoned. 


We  make  reference  spechcally  to  the  rapidly 
growing  practice  in  retailing  of  giving  away  premi¬ 
ums  as  a  means  of  increasing  sales.  Like  most  evils, 
premium  giving  can  develop  almost  over  night,  until 
its  pernicious  effects  grip  the  entire  retail  community. 

We  have  in  mind  a  small  suburban  town  adjacent 
to  New  York  City.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  drug  store  in 
that  community  announced  that  a  Plymouth  Sedan 
would  be  given  free  to  the  one  holding  the  coupon 
bearing  the  lucky  number  drawn.  No  sooner  was 
this  announcement  made,  than  every  merchant  in 
town  became  premium-minded  and  began  casting 
around  for  something  that  might  be  given  away. 
Within  a  week,  in  a  single  retail  block  of  that  com¬ 
munity  of  10,000  inhabitants,  the  local  sporting 
goods  dealer  was  giving  away  a  bicycle,  a  stationer 
was  giving  away  a  desk  pad;  the  agency  for  a  line  of 
electric  refrigerators  was  offering  175  quarts  of  a 
well-known  brand  of  Grade  A  milk  as  the  prize  to 
be  contested  for;  and  even  the  local  hardware  store 
was  giving  away  a  humble  frying  pan  with  every 
purchase  of  $1  or  over. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  to  small  towns  and 
villages,  or  to  any  particular  section  of  the  country. 
We  are  told  that  a  great  wave  of  premium  granting 
is  taking  hold  in  retail  channels.  There  is  no  telling 
when  and  where  it  will  end  if  permitted  to  go  un¬ 
checked. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  in  these  days,  when 
retail  profits  have  reached  the  vanishing  point,  why 
farsighted  retailers  resort  to  discount,  coupon,  and 
free  premium  schemes,  which  inevitably  prove  to  be 
expensive.  Perhaps  the  first  merchant  in  a  commun¬ 
ity  to  adopt  such  a  plan  may  stimulate  his  business, 
because  its  novelty  appeals  to  the  shopping  public. 
But  after  almost  every  other  merchant  in  town  em¬ 
ploys  his  own  pet  hobby  of  premium  granting,  the 
public  loses  interest  and  the  merchants  lose  money. 

*  «  «  «  « 

Your  National  Association  has  always  opposed  the 
giving  of  trading  stamps,  coupons,  premiums,  etc., 
as  a  means  of  promoting  sales.  In  the  final  analysis 
such  methods  are  certain  to  increase  your  operating 
costs,  and  are  not  fair  to  your  customers  who  do  not 
participate  in  them. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  merchant  to  sell  goods  at  a 
reasonable  profit — not  to  give  them  away.  Bear  this  in 
mind  when  someone  approaches  you  with  a  premium 
plan  which  is  represented  as  a  “sure  fire"  business 
stimulanL  Remember  also,  it  is  easy  to  inaugurate 
such  policies,  but  sometimes  very  difficult  to  dis¬ 
continue  them. 

Right  now  progressive  merchants  must  have  the 
courage  to  say  “No"  to  unsound  and  uneconomic 
practices  with  which  they  may  be  tempted.  If  they 
do  so,  the  Craft  wiU  emerge  from  this  period  much 
benefitted  by  the  constructive  lessons  which  it  has 
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learned,  and  much  stronger  by  keeping  itself  free 
from  these  unsound  practices. 

Retailinfi  Well  Represented 

On  August  26th  last,  Presitlent  Hoover  summoned 
to  Washington  lea«lers  in  the  fields  of  industry,  hank¬ 
ing,  finance,  commerce,  transportation,  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  consider  and  approve  a  program  for  business 
revival. 

At  this  Conference,  your  Craft  and  your  Associ¬ 
ation  was  well  representeil  by  the  following  out¬ 
standing  merchants: 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  of  Boston,  Presi»lent  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Former  PrpsiH(^nts  of  National  Rotail  Dry  (woods 
Association 

D.  F.  Kelly,  Chicago,  111. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  ISational  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 
J.  S.  Jones.  Wheeling,  W  .  V  a. 

Former  Members  of  Board  o/  Directors  of  J^ationnl 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Louis  E.  Kirstein.  Boston.  Mass. 

Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  New  York,  N. 

John  G.  Bullock.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Oscar  Webber,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Members  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  tssocintion 

S.  H.  Halle.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(ieorge  D.  Dayton.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Arthur  L.  Kramer,  Dallas.  Tex. 

S.  W.  Dittenhoffer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sewall  L.  Avery,  Chicago,  111. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Immediately  following  the  Conference,  the  Public 
Press  of  the  country  made  known  the  action  of  this 
meeting  and  its  plans  for  increasing  the  use  of  credit; 
increasing  employment;  expanding  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  by  industry;  stimulating  home  repairs 
and  improvements;  and  expanding  of  railroad  ex¬ 
penditures  for  equipment  and  maintenance. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  to  work  out  these 
objectives  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  We 
urge  members  to  lend  their  cooperation  in  this  con¬ 
structive  work,  which  if  effectively  carried  out  and 
supported  by  business  generally,  is  most  certain  to 
aid  in  restoring  sound,  economic  conditions. 

Retailers  Already  Cooperating 

Immediately  following  the  Washington  Economic 
Conference,  Walter  C.  Teagle,  President  of  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  as  Chairman 


of  a  National  Committee  appointed  to  promote  em¬ 
ployment,  launched  a  campaign  which  is  known  as 
the  “Sbare-The-Work  Moveineiit." 

It  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Teagle  and  his  colleagues  u> 
spread  available  jobs  among  as  many  workers  as 
possible.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  special 
committees  in  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
Districts  throughout  the  country,  that  employment 
will  be  found  for  from  one  to  two  million  people 
within  the  near  future. 

The  advocates  of  this  plan  are  trying  to  accomplish 
this  objective  by  reducing  the  number  of  working 
hours  per  week  of  those  employed,  or  by  asking  lead¬ 
ing  industries  to  adopt  voluntarily  the  five-day  week. 

»  »  *  »  * 

It  was  our  privilege,  together  with  President 
O'Connell,  to  discuss  this  movement  with  Chairman 
Teagle.  Mr.  Teagle  and  his  colleagues  expresseil  the 
wish  that  department  stores  adopt  a  working  sche¬ 
dule  of  thirty-six  hours  per  week  per  employee. 

We  pointed  out  that  retail  stores,  being  service 
institutions,  established  to  supply  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  must  adapt 
themselves  to  hours  of  employment  which  suit  the 
convenience  of  their  customers.  We  further  stressed 
that  the  decreasing  of  working  hours,  affecting  every 
employee  in  our  retail  institutions,  might  seriously 
jeopardize  the  efficient  functioning  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  at  a  time  when  this  efficiency  is  most  to  he 
desired. 

We  did  point  out,  however,  that  merchants 
throughout  this  period  have  «lone  their  part  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  unemployment  situation,  through  the 
wide-spread  use  of  part-time  employees  on  their 
payrolls;  that  there  is  hardly  a  retail  store  of  any 
size  which  has  not  made  use  of  part-time  emplovees 
as  far  as  it  is  economically  sound  and  practical  in 
operation  to  «lo  so.  We  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Teagle,  evidence  that  your  National  Association 
has  for  some  time  past  fostered  the  emplovment  of 
part-time  workers  in  our  Craft  as  a  means  of  giving 
employment  to  the  greatest  possible  number.  We 
gave  him  a  printer’s  proof  of  a  “Report  on  the  Part 
Time  Worker”  which  will  soon  be  mailed  to  our 
membership.  In  this  he  recognized  a  piece  of  sound 
practical  constructive  work. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Teagle  and  his  colleagues  are 
convinced  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  have 
been  doing  their  part  in  keeping  unemployment  at 
a  minimum.  We  assured  him  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  in  the  ■'Share-The-Work  Move¬ 
ment”  whenever  and  wherever  practicallv  possible. 

«  *  •  »  « 

The  objectives  of  the  Teagle  Committee  are  in¬ 
deed  laudatory  and  will,  without  doubt,  meet  with 
the  approval  of  those  interested  in  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  country. 
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We  urge  iiiembers  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  efforts  which  will  be  made  in  their  districts  to 
share  jobs  as  far  as  this  is  consistently  possible.  In 
doing  so,  you  will  not  only  be  helping  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  acute  problems  of  the  present  economic 
situation,  hut,  by  relieving  unemployment,  you  will 
he  aiding  in  the  solution  of  more  serious  social  proh- 
lems,  which  the  present  situation  has  thrust  upon 
those  whose  earning  capacities  have  been  cut  off. 

To  do  so,  it  may  not  he  necessary  for  merchants  to 
adopt  any  uniform  sche«lule  of  reducetl  working 
hours  for  employees.  The  same  effects  can  he 
secure«l,  we  are  certain,  through  a  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  part-time  workers  in  our  Craft. 

Has  the  Turn  in  Commodity  Prices  Come? 

For  three  years,  from  July  1929  to  July  1932,  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  experienced  one  of  the  most 
drastic  declines  in  modern  economic  experience.  For 
the  past  sixty  days  or  so,  commodity  prices  in  almost 
all  lines  have  strengthened,  and  in  some  fields  sub¬ 
stantial  rises  have  taken  place.  The  increases  in 
textile  prices  have  commanded  considerahle  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  (]uestions  are  being  universally  asked  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles,  “Has  the  turn  in  commodity  prices 
come? — Is  the  upward  swing  a  temporary  movement, 
or  will  prices  continue  to  advance  without  again 
dni|)ping  to  the  low  levels  of  June  1932?’" 

During  the  present  periocl  of  economic  uncertain¬ 
ty,  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  make  predictions. 
It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  we  have  today 
many  favorable  factors, — among  them,  the  reversal 
of  the  Gold  Movement;  iniprove<l  conditions  abroad; 
depletion  of  slocks;  seasonal  influences;  rising  com¬ 
modity  prices;  as  well  as  fewer  hank  failures, — 
which  are  playing  an  important  part  in  alleviating 
fear  and  restoring  confidence.  It  is  universally  hoped 
that  these  signs  of  business  improvement  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  that  their  effects  will  be  felt  in  business 
i'hannels. 

Whether  present  increasing  commodity  prices  will 
inaugurate  a  marked  revival  of  consumer  buying  is 
«lifficult  to  foretell.  Perhaps  un«ler  present  condit¬ 
ions,  the  safest  plan  of  procedure  may  he  for  mer¬ 
chants  in  cooperation  with  the  press  to  keep  the 
public  advised  of  price  trends  and  let  it  be  the  judge 
of  when  the  time  is  opportune  to  purchase.  Or¬ 
ganized  business  must  be  cautious  in  stimulating 
activity  through  unsound,  artificial  means,  or  through 
over  enthusiastic  pronouncements.  The  reaction  is 
likely  to  he  more  drastic  than  the  temporarv  gains 
to  be  achieved. 

We  hope  the  upward  trend  of  commodity  prices  is 
here  to  stay.  But  time  is  the  most  reliable  forecaster. 

Prison  Labor  vs.  Private  Industry 

Within  the  past  month,  it  was  our  privilege  to  be 
represented  at  a  Conference  called  by  the  New  York 
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State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  prison  labor  upon  our  present  industrial 
system. 

One  need  not  be  an  economist  to  sense  the  direful 
effects  of  permitting  prison  made  goods  to  compete 
with  products  of  private  industry. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  in  these  Editorial  Columns, 
we  condemned  the  return  of  sweat  shop  conditions 
in  industry.  We  know  of  nothing  which  would  hasten 
the  rebirth  of  sweat  shops  more  quickly  than  forcing 
private  industry  to  com|>ete  with  the  products  of 
convict  labor. 

It  is  our  belief  tbat  most  retailers  do  not  know¬ 
ingly  and  intentionally  buy  prison  made  products. 
There  may  be  times  when  such  goods  find  their  way 
into  our  stores,  because  they  are  purchased  from  a 
manufacturer  who  employs  prison  labor  under  con¬ 
tract,  without  our  knowledge.  Whenever  we  have 
any  suspicion  concerning  the  conditions  under  which 
goods  are  produced,  it  is  up  to  us  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

We  know  that  progressive  retailers  are  interested 
in  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country’s  indus¬ 
tries.  As  such,  they  must  stand  opposed  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  competition  of  prison  made  goods  and  the  return 
of  the  sweat  shop  in  our  industrial  system.  By  doing 
so,  they  will  play  an  important  part  in  solving  a 
problem  of  far-reaching  consequences  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

«  «  «  *  « 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Cluhs 
is  to  be  commended  on  the  stand  which  it  has  taken. 
However,  the  problem  is  more  than  a  state  one — 
it  is  a  national  problem — and,  as  such,  it  should 
command  the  attention  of  national  groups. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Women’s  Clubs  throughout  the  country  in  abol¬ 
ishing  this  unfair  method  of  competition.  If  so,  their 
efforts  deserve  the  support  of  the  business  leaders  of 
every  state  and  community. 

Expenses  Can  Be  Reduced! 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  latest  research  study 
which  the  Association  has  just  distributed  to  its 
membership. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  timely 
and  important  avenue  of  research  for  our  Craft  than 
that  of  expense  reduction. 

This  Report,  which  consists  of  a  resume  of  prac¬ 
tical  methods  employed  by  leading  stores  of  the 
country  in  reducing  expenses,  can  be  most  effective 
in  the  hands  of  the  alert  retail  executive.  We  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that — if  only  a  few  of  the 
plans  suggested  are  carefuUy  adapted  to  meet  the 
conditions  and  individual  needs  peculiar  to  your 
business — the  inevitable  result  will  be  substantial 
savings. 
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Your  Association  has  done  its  part  in  making  avail¬ 
able  to  each  member  this  timely,  constructive  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  now  up  to  members  to  make  intelligent 
use  of  these  recommendations  wherever  possible. 
Members  who  do  so,  will  reap  the  reward  of  lower 
costs  and,  we  hope,  increased  net  profits.  Your  fellow 
merchant  perhaps  is  making  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  this  Study  presents  for  reducing 
expense. 

Take  no  chances — do  likewise. 

Color  Interpretations  Being  Fulfilled 

A  few  weeks  ago,  your  National  Association  issued 
a  Card  of  Basic  Ensemble  Colors  for  the  Fall  Season 
of  1932.  Our  purpose  in  preparing  such  a  color  card 
was  to  establish  better  color  coordination  between 
the  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  industries,  and  to 
simplify  the  work  of  stores  and  customers  in  buying 
and  selling  ensembles. 

We  had  in  mind  also  that  a  correct  selection  of  an 


arrow  Expense  Margins 

Consumer  Confidence 
Unsound  Legislation 
Against  Waste 
A/^.dopt  Sound  Competition 


assortment  of  colors  is  certain  to  have  good  effects  on 
volume  and  profits. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  colors 
selected  by  our  Color  Coordination  Committee  are 
the  ones  which  will  be  in  popular  demand  for  Fall 
wear. 

Reports  which  have  recently  reached  our  desk, 
issued  by  one  of  the  largest  woolen  manufacturers  of 
the  country,  show  that  the  color  demand  for  its 
goods  bears  out  our  interpretations  of  color  trends 
Math  a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers,  and  consumers  alike  benefit  from 
the  color  coordination  work  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Successful  Fall  Promotions 

VS. 

Markdowns  and  Returns 


By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

An  Address  before  the  Fashion  and  Quality  Conference 
September  14,  1932 


CONSIDERATION  of  the  case 
of  Successful  Fall  Promotions 
vs.  Markdowns  and  Returns 
])rings  to  each  individual  here  a 
sul)ject  of  the  keenest  personal  con¬ 
cern.  Upon  the  vision  and  sound 
judgment  we  exercise  on  this  matter 
depends  lx)th  the  well  being  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  majority  of  125,000,- 
000  American  consumers,  and  our 
own  success  this  season  as  retail 
distributors. 

As  to  the  damage  and  loss  caused 
by  the  two  defendants,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  Last  year  the 
retail  merchants  of  this  country  paid 
as  tribute  to  the  racketeer  called 
Markdowns  an  average  of  about 
9  per  cent  of  their  net  sales.  It 
stands  on  their  hooks  as  an  unavoid¬ 
able  expense — nine  cents  out  of 
every  sales  dollar — paid  as  the  price 
of  immunity  from  stocks  carried 
over  and  frozen  assets. 

Such  Losses  Avoidable 

The  alert  retail  merchants  who 
are  prosecuting  this  case,  ht)wever, 
are  satisfied  that  such  a  loss  is  not 
unavoidable.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  while  a  certain  amount  of  ex¬ 
pense  may  always  he  involved  in 
clearing  merchandise  at  the  end  of 
each  season,  the  enormous  price  of 
9  per  cent  of  net  sales  is  far 
too  much.  In  certain  individual 
concerns,  al.so,  find  that  Mark- 
downs  takes  as  high  as  15  cents 
to  18  cents  out  of  every  sales  dollar. 
Moreover,  this  burden  on  practically 


all  stores  has  been  increasing  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  1929,  the 
average  cost  of  markdowns  was 
about  7  jier  cent. 

The  second  defendant  is  equally 
notorious.  He  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  Returns  of  Merchandise.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  single  year  of  1931,  he  ex¬ 
acted  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
$120,000,000  from  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States.  He 
muscled  into  the  retail  trade  under 
the  pretext  of  saving  the  good-will 
of  the  stores’  customers.  However 
meritorious  his  service  may  have 
been  in  the  beginning,  his  demands 
since  have  grown  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tions,  imposing  a  severe  hardship 
on  the  merchant  and  raising  the  cost 
of  merchandise  to  the  consumer. 
Only  by  the  most  determined  efforts 
can  the  retail  merchants  curb  his 
depredations. 

Unwise  Buying  the  Caii.se 

There  is  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  indictment  against 
these  two  enemies  of  efficient  retail 
distribution.  The  hill  of  particulars 
has  been  drawn  in  terms  of  estab¬ 
lished  facts,  based  uixjn  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  by  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Our  purpose  in  this 
conference  preceding  the  trial  is  to 
determine  the  line  of  action  we  shall 
pursue  to  make  certain  their  con¬ 
viction  and  to  restrain  them  from 


further  mulcting  of  the  retail  trade. 

.\11  the  evidence  collected  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  man  higher  up, 
whom  we  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
and  the  two  defendants,  Markdowns 
and  Merchandise  Returns  being  really 
only  a  partial  result  of  his  malefac¬ 
tions.  This  arch  criminal  is  known 
to  us  all — his  name  is  Unwise  Buy¬ 
ing.  Seldom  do  you  hear  of  him  in 
the  news,  for  usually  his  misdeeds 
are  attributed  to  some  other  cause, 
such  as  a  jxjor  season,  fickle  fashion, 
or  fault  of  the  sales  staff.  The  only 
l)erson  whom  he  has  never  fooled 
for  any  length  of  the  time  is  Mrs. 
Consumer.  She  knows  him  for 
what  he  is  and  while  she  cannot  di¬ 
rectly  stop  his  activity  she  promptly 
boycotts  any  concern  in  which  his 
influence  is  much  in  evidence. 

Merchandise  Must  Give  Service 
and  Satisfaction 

Which  after  all  is  natural,  for 
Mrs.  Consumer  must  make  her 
money  buy  the  kind  of  merchandise 
that  gives  service  and  satisfaction. 
During  the  past  two  years,  under 
the  pressure  of  reduced  income,  she 
I)ecame  a  bit  confused  over  the 
(jiiestion  of  price.  Unwise  Buying 
slipped  over  a  rather  fast  one  by 
taking  some  of  the  quality  out  of 
his  goods  and  trying  to  cover  it  up 
with  a  loud  price  tag.  He  thought  he 
was  getting  away  with  it  and  did  at 
first :  but  when  the  goods  failed  to 
give  service  there  was  trouble 
enough.  Markdowns  and  Merchan- 
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(lise  Returns  then  stepjHjd  in  and 
many  concerns  still  are  wondering 
what  hapi^ened  to  them.  Their  ad¬ 
vertising  ceased  to  pull,  selling  ex¬ 
pense  increased,  lower  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  dropjied  below  the 
point  that  would  sui)port  overhead, 
and  the  customer  gootl-will  they 
had  l)een  years  in  building,  vanished 
like  dew  under  a  July  sun. 

(Quality  and  Timeliness 

It  is  at  once  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  we  of  this  Conference  are  to 
curb  the  exiiense  involved  by  Mark- 
downs  and  Merchandise  Returns, 
then  we  must  first  direct  our  attack 
against  Unwise  Buying.  A  careful 
investigation  of  this  source  of 
trouble  shows  several  means  that 
can  l)e  employed.  First  of  the  re¬ 
sources  at  our  command  is  Quality. 

The  buyer  who  holds  fast  to  his 
standards  of  honest  quality  at  once 
saves  himself  from  a  vast  number 
of  pitfalls  in  his  path.  When  we 
sjieak  of  gocnl  quality,  we  do  not 
mean  simply  good  fabric  or  other 
material,  hut  also  good  workman¬ 
ship,  correct  design — in  fact  every 
feature  that  enables  our  merchan¬ 
dise  to  give  satisfaction  and  lasting 
service  to  the  consumer.  Timeliness 
also  is  a  factor  of  Quality,  for  even 
good  ([uality  merchandise  may  lose 
its  value  if  it  is  not  offered  at  the 
right  time.  When  the  buyer  insists 
iq)on  an  inflexible  standard  of  good 
quality,  he  immediately  rules  out 
most  of  the  causes  of  Merchandise 
Returns  and  the  source  of  a  large 
I)art  of  Markdowns. 

Correct  Fashion 

Correct  Fashion  is  the  second  re¬ 
source  upon  which  we  must  rely. 
Strictly  speaking.  Fashion  is  a  part 
of  Quality,  but  it  is  so  important  a 
part  that  we  should  consider  it  by 
itself.  Our  program  today  will  deal 
fully  and  most  effectively  with  this 
subject,  and  it  is  w'ell  that  it  should, 
for  upon  the  selection  of  the  few 
correct  styles  and  colors  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  need  and  want,  and 
upon  the  exclusion  of  the  many  mis¬ 
cellaneous  styles  and  colors  that  will 
not  be  needed  or  wanted,  will  de¬ 
pend  to  a  large  degree  our  success 
in  eliminating  Markdowns. 


In  preparing  our  course  of  action, 
let  us  keep  constantly  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  consumer  who  will  give  the 
final  decision.  Every  step  we  take 
must  l)e  one  that  will  earn  her  con¬ 
fidence  and  sup{K)rt.  We  must  con¬ 
sider  our  approach,  the  presentation 
of  our  merchandise,  the  resjxjnsibil- 
ity  that  is  ours  in  the  promotion  of 
Quality  goods.  We  must  study  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  light  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  needs  and  wants,  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  our  own  success  will  lie 
measured  directly  in  terms  of  the 
needed  service  and  satisfaction  that 
we  give. 

Choice  of  Experts 

Fortunately,  in  making  our  plans 
we  have  the  benefit  of  a  staff  of  e.x- 
l)crts  who  stand  foremost  in  their 
respective  fields.  Each  member  of 


On  .-Xiigust  25.  the  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,  Boston,  opened  a  College 
Dorm  Shop  on  the  second  floor  as  a 
part  of  the  Petite  Misses  depart¬ 
ment.  The  new  shop,  as  the  alx)ve 
photograph  illustrates,  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  resemble  a  college  girl’s 
dormitory  room.  Maple  furniture 
has  been  used,  books  are  on  shelves, 
a  comfortable  couch  has  been  se¬ 
lected.  banners  from  women’s  col¬ 
leges  in  Massachussetts  hang  on  the 
walls  and  two  wardrobe  trunks 
“completely  wardrobed”  are  open 
on  the  floor. 

A  recent  graduate  from  each  of 
the  colleges  has  been  chosen  to  act 
as  consultant  or  adviser  and  to 
recommend  to  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  the  wardrobe  necessities  that 


this  staff  has  distinguished  himself 
or  herself  by  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment.  Each  has  come  prejiared  to 
give  us  -the  conclusions  reached 
from  practical,  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  Let  me  direct  es|)ecial  atten¬ 
tion.  also,  to  the  merchandise  ex¬ 
hibits  that  will  be  shown.  These 
articles  have  been  selected  from  the 
standjKjint  of  actual  consumer  need. 
Unlike  the  usual  fashion  show,  they 
do  not  include  freak  creations  of 
extreme  style.  The  puqx)se,  instead, 
is  to  present  a  collection,  every  item 
of  which  one  may  feel  safe  in  buy¬ 
ing  as  a  good  seller  for  the  coming 
season.  It  will  be  a  practical  exhi¬ 
bition  of  merchandise  that  is  right 
in  (juality,  right  in  fashion,  right  in 
value  and  right  in  theme.  It  is  the 
kind  of  merchandise  that  will  win 
our  case  for  Successful  Fall  Pro¬ 
motions. 


are  most  suitable  for  her  particular 
college.  We  are  informed  that  this 
college  shop  is  rendering  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  and  is  attracting  a  substantial 
amount  of  trade  and  interest. 

Several  years  ago,  these  shops 
were  opened  on  an  experimental 
basis,  although  today,  they  have  be¬ 
come  definitely  established  as  an 
effective  merchandising  feature. 
Buying  interest  is  at  a  high  peak, 
a  week  liefore  colleges  open.  This 
momentum  continues  until  the  open¬ 
ing  dates  and  thereafter  subsides 
with  periodic  fluctuations  brought 
alKjut  by  the  demand  for  the  college 
type  of  apparel  for  football  games. 
Later,  interest  again  is  revived  in 
college  apparel  because  of  “home¬ 
coming”  during  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days. 
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The  Common  Sense 
of 

Fashion  Advertising 

By  I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN 

Director  of  Publicity,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Afti’  York 

Address  before  the  Fashion  and  Quality  Conference, 
September  14.  1932 


IN'  considerinfj  the  advertising  of 
fashion  merchandise,  we  must 
determine  first  whether  we  are 
working  to  satisfy  presidents,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers,  or 
whether  we  are  aiming  directly  at 
the  female  buying  public.  If  we 
are  honestly  intent  upon  giving  her 
what  she  wants,  we  will  give  her 
more  fashion-information.  By  doing 
so.  we  will  win  the  gratitude  and 
goodwill  of  many  thousands  of 
women.  But  somehow,  especially 
in  department  stores,  we  do  not  do 
this.  W’e  get  so  involved  in  rami¬ 
fied  budget,  personnel  and  sales  pol¬ 
icies  that  any  kind  of  planned  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  careful.  simi)le  and 
authoritative  dissemination  of  fash¬ 
ion  information  is  usually  corrupted 
by  the  time  the  enthu.siasm  of  the 
first  few  weeks  is  over. 

VI  omen  VI  ant  Fashion 
Information 

Yet.  while  all  these  internal  prob¬ 
lems  are  l)eing  fused  into  so-called 
compromise  advertising,  the  inno¬ 
cent  woman  still  sits  in  her  home 
getting  vague  reiK)rts,  hysterical 
claims  and  occasional  diluted  fa.sh- 
ion  statements  in  the  advertisements 
she  reads.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course.  But  they  are  rare.  In  an 
advertising  survey  made  some  years 
ago  throughout  Northern  New 
Jersey,  the  one  universal  request 
made  by  women  was  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  ads. 

\V  hy  don’t  stores  come  out  each 
season  with  a  simple  statement  an¬ 
nouncing  what  the  new  fashion 


tendencies  will  l)e  ?  List  them.  Show 
a  simple  sketch  of  how  their  dress 
looked  last  year  and  what  it  will  look 
like  this  year.  Show  the  new 
neckline,  for  example,  the  broad 
sleeves,  and  the  fabric  influence. 

Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  a 
woman  wants  to  pick  up  a  pa[)er  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  see  advertisements  read¬ 
ing,  “Here  are  the  fashion-facts 
that  every  woman  wants  to  know. 
W’e  have  been  to  heackpiarters.  W’e 
have  added  a  few  common-sense 
wearable  ideas  of  our  own.  W’e  have 
worked  for  nKjnths  so  that  you  need 
not  work  to  choose  in  minutes.  They 
are  right  Injcause  we  say  so.” 

Must  Have  Flair  for  Fashions 

There  is  no  substitute  in  adver¬ 
tising  news,  especially  fashion  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is,  in  itself,  the  most 
currently  exciting  appeal  to  a 
woman’s  vanity.  Yet  examine  the 
advertising  of  most  of  the  leading 
American  stores  and  see  what  you 
find.  Sales  ap{)eal  with  hysterical 
claims  which  have  done  more  to 
destroy  the  confidence  in  retail 
stores  in  the  last  few  years  than 
anything  that  has  ever  happened  in 
the  entire  development  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  my  opinion  that  people 
rarely  believe  these  statements,  es- 
l)ecially  alxjut  clothes.  They  have, 
as  I  predicted  months  ago,  swung 
back  to  quality  and  are  looking  for 
a  place  of  refuge  in  style  and 
soundness. 

In  brief,  I  should  recommend  first 
of  all  that  each  store  make  a  con¬ 


certed  and  planned  effort  to  incor¬ 
porate  fashion  information  in  its 
fashion  advertising  as  its  most  im¬ 
portant  feature.  This  should  l)e 
told  not  in  a  spirit  of  "la-de-da”  but 
with  simple  statements.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  saying  that 
women  will  walk  the  straight  and 
narrow  in  skirts  this  fall,  say  that 
skirts  will  l)e  straight  and  narrow. 
Secondly,  that  this  copy  l)e  written 
by  someone  who  is  trained  and  who 
has  that  subtle  sense  of  fashion 
which,  like  genius,  is  innate.  One 
who  writes  about  soajjs  and  garbage 
cans  cannot  write  alxnit  fashions 
with  the  same  flair.  Thirilly,  that 
fashion  illustration  be  designed  to 
emphasize  high  fashion  ix)ints.  Fi¬ 
nally,  that  the  above  three  recom¬ 
mendations  will  not  Ik.'  e.xecuted 
unless  they  become  part  of  a  planned 
program  in  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  that  consistently  produce  a 
pleasant  and  authoritative  style  note 
— results  from  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  until  months  to  come.  I  cite 
the  example  of  the  Lord  &  Taybjr 
Young  New  Yorker  Shop,  which  is 
just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  rich 
rewards  of  a  campaign  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  of  illustration  and  copy 
appeal  consistently  done  over  a  year 
of  advertising. 

Alnne  all,  until  we  as  merchants 
and  advertisers,  learn  that  fashion 
requires  a  separate  type  of  genius, 
aside  from  our  other  merchandise 
talents,  we  shall  never  do  a  fashion 
job  in  a  large  store.  Fashion  is  an 
instinct.  A  store  either  has  it  in  its 
personnel  and  its  consciousness  or 
it  hasn’t,  and  it  is  our  job  to  reflect 
it. 
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EDWARDIAN 


1932  Revises  The  Costumes 

■^AKE  your  choice,  consider  the  Edwardian  or  earlier  Victorian  fashions,  already  familiar,  for  what  they  may 
offer  in  the  way  of  practical  styles,  more  youthful  than  mature.  Those  of  Moyen  Age  inspiration,  equally 


modern,  but  of  more  serious  character  are  the  advance  versions  which  include  the  tunic,  the  lower  waistline  and 
the  latest  sleeves.  courtesy  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
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VOGUE  SPONSORS 


1.  Beige  corduroy,  with  the  widest 
rihs  ill  the  world,  makes  Mirande’s 
suit,  “Bagatelle.”  The  double-crossing 
nutria  scarf  fastens  with  wood  buttons 

2.  Corduroy  again  this  time  in  Mi- 
raiide’s  brown  coat,  “Etoile  du  Nord,” 
with  a  snuggling  collar  and  narrow 
cuffs  of  fox,  and  a  fox-trimmed  muff 

3.  Bishop  sleeves,  with  black  velvet 
widening  the  top  and  edge,  put  drama 
in  Lanvin-Sport’s  red  wool  dress, 
“Javotte” 

4.  Much  elbow  room,  again,  on  this 
black  crepe  dress,  Ardanse's  “Pour 
Vous,  Monsieur,”  with  chic  shoulders 
and  neck 

5.  Kimono  sleeves,  shirred  from  el¬ 
bow  to  shoulder,  are  Mirande’s  gift  to 
the  sleeve  story  on  “Vertige,”  a  leaf- 
green  dress  with  openwork  down  the 
arms 

6.  Lucile  Paray  puts  a  yoke  and  puffs 
of  black  velvet  on  a  long-sleeved  dress 
of  black  crepe  Lucile,  “Tout  a 
L’Heure,”  thus  widening  the  shoulder 
line 

7.  Another  elbow  puff  on  Lucile 
Paray’s  “Primas,”  an  afternoon  dress 
of  beige  crepe  flamisol,  with  brown 
velvet  at  the  elbows  and  encrusted  on 
the  bodice 


O  Conde  Natt  Publications,  Inc, 


! 

j 


©  Condc  Xast  Puhliiatiniis.  fur 


1.  and  2.  These  two  views  show  the 
transformation  worked  by  a  scarf  on 
Claire  Any’s  Dress,  “Fleche  d’Or.”  A 
brown  and  natural  coloured  striped 
wool  makes  the  dress,  and  a  scarf  of 
the  fabric,  edged  with  brown  caracal, 
ties  at  the  neck  and  crosses  under  the 
belt  to  give  a  coat  look  to  this  costume 

3.  and  4.  Chantal  does  a  clever  trans¬ 
forming  trick  with  “Noir  de  Fumee.” 
First,  it  is  a  black  wool  coat  with 
astrakhan  on  the  wide-topped  sleeves 
for  early  autumn  days.  As  the  weath¬ 
er  turns  cold,  you  add  a  separate  fur- 
edged  caraco,  like  a  gilet  put  on  back¬ 
wards,  with  a  square  collar 

5.  Black  breitschwantz  is  the  means 
to  sleeve  -  and  •  collar  interest  on 
Yvonne  Carette’s  diagonally  buttoned, 
double-breasted  coal,  “Pierre,”  of 
black  wool  corduroy.  Observe  the 
smart  sleeves 

6.  Martial  et  Armand’s  fitted  coat, 
“Le  Hie,”  of  practical  grey-green 
boucle,  is  trimmed  importantly  with 
a  wide  yoke  collar  of  grey  astrakhan. 
The  sleeves  are  widened  at  the  elbows 
by  fur 

7.  If  you  don't  want  fur  on  your 
sleeves,  then  choose  a  kimono  cut,  as 
in  “File  et  Lui,”  Martial  et  Armand’s 
black  wool  coat  with  an  astrakhan 
collar 


Kmnrl  TranNformation  trirks 
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Courtesy  of  Harper’s  Bazaar 

RIBBON 

ROUND  THE  HEAD 


Agnes  has  made  this  turban  ot  a  new  ribbon  miraculously 
combining  chenille  and  ribbed  silk.  She  uses  a  shade  of 
hollyhock  pink.  It  is  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
across  the  forehead  it  has  a  band  of  the  same  chenille 
ribbon  dramatically  accented  by  a  circular  gold  plaque. 


Drawing  by  Dyncvor  Rhys  Paris 


PARIS 

PUTS  ON  FURS 


The  three-quarter  coat  is  a 
theme  of  immediate  interest 


15,  rue  de  la  Pair,  Paris. 

The  newest  development  in 
fur  for  next  winter  is  the 
liree-ciuarter  coat.  You  re¬ 
member,  in  the  midseason  collec¬ 
tions.  that  this  length  made  a  bid 
for  favor  in  fall  suits  and  en¬ 
sembles.  The  idea  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  furs,  and  for  many 
reasons.  First,  expense ;  secondly, 
lightness  to  make  walking  easy ; 
thirdly,  the  fact  that  a  three- 
quarter  coat  can  he  worn  with 
skirts  of  any  length. 

The  Worth  coat  shown  here  is 
in  seal,  which,  in  both  Alaska, 
and  the  so-called  Hudson,  is  in¬ 
teresting  all  the  furriers.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  seal.  Worth  will  work  in 
broadtail  and  all  its  derivatives, 
while  for  sports,  he  will  use  iielts 
such  as  rabbit  or  hare. 

Heim  l)ases  most  of  his  fur 
coats  on  the  redingote  idea,  slim, 
fitted  through  the  body,  with 
high-waisted  buttoning  and  mas¬ 
culine  collars  and  revers.  For 
real  sports,  he  uses  a  rough  curly 
brown  fur  that  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  sheepskin.  It  is  thick 
and  heavy  and  cut  on  smart 
straight  lines.  At  the  waist  there 
is  an  encrusted  band  of  stitched 
brown  cloth  instead  of  a  belt,  to 
^ve  slimness.  Many  of  his  heav¬ 
ier  skins  have  these  inserts  of 
cloth  at  strategic  points.  His  fav¬ 
orite  skins  are  broadtail,  caracul, 
astrakhan,  galyak,  and  pony,  with 
seal,  both  Alaska  and  Hudson. 
Capelets.  scarf-ties,  boleros,  and 
fichus  of  supple  skins,  like  gal¬ 
yak,  are  in  great  variety  here. 

Madame  Leroy,  of  Max-Leroy, 
also  thinks  the  redingote  type  the 
best  for  winter.  She  has  sports 
coats  of  “belette”  or  weasel,  thin, 
supple,  and  naturally  striped  in 
brown  and  light  tan.  For  formal 
wear,  she  prefers  brief schwantz, 
or  caracul-brietschwantz,  while 
for  general  hard  service,  she 
thinks  there  is  nothing  like  Pers¬ 
ian  lamb. 


Courtfsy  of  Harper’s  Basaar 
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STRAIGHT  FROM 


Schiaparelli  coiiliiiue!«  to  like  fairly 
^hort  skirts  for  sportswear.  This 
sport  suit  of  light  chocolate  brown 
wool  with  striped  brown  and  beige 
skirt,  blouse  of  pale  blue  jersey, 
and  stocking  cap,  is  a  general 
"wearable”  fashion. 


Schiaparelli  creates  for  Joan 
Crawford  a  youthful,  gay  evening 
ensemble  of  dark  blue  wool  jersey 
worn  with  a  lighter  blue  «|uilted 
jacket.  Many  American  "bright 
young  persons”  will  want  this 
fashion. 


PARIS 


Schiaparelli  designs  a  practical  all- 
around  daytime  coat  made  in 
hyacinth  blue  tweed  with  a  new 
handling  of  fur  trimming  in  the 
sealskin  loops.  The  hat.  also  from 
Schiaparelli,  matches  the  coat 
fabric. 


pteinber,  1932 
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Fall  Fashion  Presentation 
and  Quality  Merchandise  Conference 

of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  at  12:30  P.  M. 


Program 


LUNCHEON 

Presiding  Officer:  P.  A.  O'CONNELL 

SPEAKERS 


QUALITY  MERCHANDISING 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  President, 

E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTING  FASHION 
MERCHANDISE 

Ira  Hirsch.mann,  Publicity  Director, 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  RETAIL  MERCHANT’S  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  QUALITY  PROMOTIONS 

Lew  Hahn,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


FASHION  ANALYSIS 
Chandlerhall,  Fashion  Consultant 

Discussion  with 

Katherine  Casey,  Katherine  Casey  Fashion 
Service,  Inc.,  merchandising  angle  and 

Aones  Cronin,  Training  Director,  Gimhel  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  sales  force  problems. 

Quin  NET  Ch.\dbourne  Summers,  Display  Con¬ 
sultant,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Direction:  JOHN  W.  HAHN 
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Important  Fashion  Trends 


A  Summary  of  Outstandin<«:  Points  to  Kememher  in  Selecting 

Fall  Merchandise 


T1 1 1’^  si’vcral  Fashion  ML'rchaiulisinj;  (Joniniitlces, 
through  thi-ir  C.'liainnen,  have  heen  good  enough 
to  prei)are  brief  summaries  of  the  fasliiou  trends 
they  have  followed  in  selecting  the  types  of  garments, 
accessories,  etc.,  for  the  Fashion  Study  presented  by 
the  Xational  Retail  Dry  floods  .\ssociation  in  the 
Fashion  I’resentation  and  (jnality  Merchandise  Lon- 
ference. 

Report  of  the 
CD  V  r  COMMITTKE 
Bose  (Ii.emiiv,  (Ihainnan 
Tliere  are  tiro  distinct  types  l\*r  ill  is  Fall 

General  Uavtiiiie  Dress  Goat  -More  formal  in  char¬ 
acter  and  less  casual  than  last  F'all  and  Winter 
.  .  .  because  of  tlie  new  llatter,  cri.i)ey  and  smooth¬ 
er  fabrics  .  .  .  and  the  lu.xnriousness  of  furs  and 
their  treatment. 

Sport  and  I  tility  Goal  In  rugged  and  informal  sport 
weaves  .  .  .  for  general  knockabout,  utility  and 
travel  wear. 

Silliouetti’ :  J-engths  unchanged;  no  marked  change 
in  silhouette ;  except  for  a  .slimmer,  moulded  but 
straighter  effect,  with  fullness  taken  out  of  skirt ;  but 
still  providing  a  wide  lapover. 

Broad  shoulders  still  prevailing.  Ifffect  of  a  broad 
shoulder  line  achieved  by  slim  natural  waistline  and 
skirt  rather  than  over  bulky  e.xaggerated  shoulders  .  .  . 

Closing  at  side  continues;  buttoned  or  with  tied  belts 
(new  note)  Unbelted  mainly. 

Slccz’cs:  Less  conspicnons  .  .  .  but  still  interesting 
...  no  bulk.  Det'mitely  snug  at  wrist  ;  with  modified 
fullness  and  detail  around  elbow  .  .  .  usually  a  little 
above.  Fitrless  sleeve  more  imporfaiit  this  season  than 
last,  e.speciallv  on  coat  colored  with  Fox.  W  hen  fur 
trimming  is  used  invariably  placed  around  elbow.  Some 
muff  ctiffs.  Set  in  sleeves  with  slightly  deeiter  arm¬ 
holes  .  .  .  outstanding.  iModihed  semi-dolman  sleeves 
highlighted.  Some  sleeves  attached  to  drop  shoulders. 

Furs:  Fur  treatment  is  the  dominant  fashion  theme 
of  fall  1932  coats.  The  tlattering  fur  maniiiulation  of 
collars  .  .  .  ilesigned  always  to  achieve  a  long  slim 
silhouette  .  .  .  wearable  many  ways  .  .  .  In.xnrions 
in  effect  and  in  fnr  (inality.  Fur  capelets  ami  caites  in 
new  treatments  .  .  .  the  fashion  highlight  .  .  .  with 
the  cape  collar  worn  draped  np  or  as  a  cape  outstanding. 
Xew  shawl  collar  treatments  —  \\)lume.  Xew.  more 
tlattering,  adjustable  shawl  lei  effects — X'olnme.  Criss¬ 
crossing  collars  worn  high  in  shoulder  width  or  crossed 
at  waistline  .  .  .  of  Schiaitarelli  and  Martial  et  Ar- 
mand  insjdration.  F'ox  animal  skin  collars.  Fnr  sleeves. 
Fur  plastron  in  variations  (of  Brnyere  inspiration). 
Lbmsnal  collar  .yoke  and  epaulettes  cut  in  one.  F'ur  top 
yokes  (flat  furs). 

Color  Contrast  Pronounced  This  Season  Bi-tween 
Fur  and  Cloth 

Long  haired  furs — Predominate — Fox  Familv  lead¬ 
ing.  White  Fox  dyed  bine,  still  most  outstanding. 


.\ls()  new  silver  and  Burgundy  shades-  -better  range, 
.'silver  Fo.x  tremendously  important.  Russian  Red 
h'oxes  dyed  bine — medium  range. 

.Shorter  haired  furs — ne.vt  in  importance  after  long 
haired  family.  Minks —  Kt)linsky -Beavens — outstand¬ 
ing.  blinks  including  Jap  Mink  and  Kolinskys.  Some 
.sables  in  higher  price  range.  These  brown  furs  .should 
be  esjieciallv  highlighted  this  year  not  only  (tn  brown 
coats,  but  on  green,  red  and  wine  family.  .Also  on 
beiges  for  high  fashion. 

Some  Black  coats — also  to  be  included  with  these 
Brown  furs  for  the  oUler  woman  .  .  .  who  finds  the  all 
black  coat  unbecoming.  Skunk,  kit  Fox  and  S(|tiirrel 
-in  collar  and  cuffs,  to  be  well  reiiresented  in  medium 
price  ranges. 

Flatter  Furs:  Of  lesser  importance  as  compared 
leith  last  year.  However,  some  all  black  Persian  Lamb 
trimmed  coats  should  be  represented,  especially  in 
women  sizes.  In  medium  better  price  ranges.  Will  in¬ 
crease  in  importance  with  ailvance  of  season.  Fine 
Black  Caraculs — principally  in  fnr  top  and  plastron 
treatments — some. 

Brown  Persian  Lamh,  more  im])ortant  than  last  year 
.  .  .  on  Brown  and  Beiges,  Greens. 

Urey  Krimmer  and  Urey  Persian  Lamb — some  should 
be  included,  especially  in  better  range  .  .  .  (in  reds, 
greens,  black  and  grey. 

3)c  ^ 

I  he  Fashion  trend  is  swinging  towards  the  smoother 
fabrics  .  .  .  needle-point  and  velvety  surfaces  .  .  . 
>ince  these  are  in  keeiiing  with  the  trend  towards  a 
more  formalized  mode  than  last  Fall  in  coats,  since 
these  are  most  ai)])ealing  to  women  who  are  tired  of 
boncles  and  will  want  something  different. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  choice  of  f.abrics 
largely  depends  on  the  fnr  and  color  of  the  coat.  .Avoid 
velvety  fabrics,  jiarticularly  in  Black,  with  long  haired 
furs,  since  they  shed. 

Because  long  haired  furs  are  so  important,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  more  crepey  te.xtures  of  needlepoint  weaves 
with  these  furs,  in  all  colors.  For  the  more  jiopular 
jiriced  coat  ranges,  the  crepey  flattened  weaves,  includ¬ 
ing  crepey  needle])oint  textures,  will  undoubtedly  lead, 
as  they  are  more  moderately  priced,  practical,  and 
"take”  every  type  of  fnr.  are  good  in  colors  as  well  as 
black. 

.\void  black  in  chea])  velvety  fabrics,  they  are  graved 
and  full.  .\t  the  higher  (irice  ranges,  the  greater  jier- 
centage  should  be  allotted  to  tbe  smoother  (luvetyn-like 
weaves. 

Be  Sure  lo  Play  Up  the  Newness  of  Coating  Fabrics 
for  Fall  1932 

Colors : 

Black — will  still  lead  for  greatest  volume. 

Broivn — next  of  greatest  importance,  in  neu¬ 
tral  African  Browns,  stronger  than  last  vear. 

Red  Browns  high  fashion. 

Red — Winetoncs  leading,  third  in  import¬ 
ance,  to  be  highlighted  early. 
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Creens — Not  as  important  as  last  scasetn 
t-arlv.  To  he  watched  for  possil)le  increase 
with  advance  of  season,  llronzeen  (Ircen — 
vt  llow  ^reens — some — hi<.jh  fasliion. 

licif/c — Some — hij;h  fashion,  early,  to  he 
represented  in  better  raiiije  with  contrastin'; 
hrown  furs,  and  some  hlack.  Silver  fox. 

IHitcs — Some. 

dray — 'Ht  he  ])romoted  for  hiijh  fashion. 

i  'amiiii  iits :  'I'he  m.arket  offers  some  exaggerations 
of  the  mode. 

We  .attain  re])eat — allot  this  season  a  ,t;rc:itcr  tippro- 
])ii;ition  to  half  size  coats — which  will  fit  the  woman 
111  avcraife  hei,!;ht  with  little  or  no  alterations. 

3|e  3|c 

file  jL^reatest  pr(»])oriion  of  coat  hiisiness  will  he  done 
((It  i^eiier.'d  daytime  dress  coats.  However,  ])iirchases  on 
typical  sports  cotits  to  he  somewhat  larger  than  last  tall, 
in  moderate  and  mediitm  price  rtmtics  esj)ecially. 

This  fall  we  have  a  more  formtilized  dress  coat  for 
daytime  wear  while  last  ftill  :ind  winter  most  coats 
were  more  casual  :ind  informal  in  character,  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  line  of  demtircation  hetween  :i  j;ener:il  day¬ 
time  and  a  sports  coat. 

Report  of  the 

DAY  DBKSSKS  COMMITTKK 

V.  (].  (liiAMitKRs,  (ihaii'inaii 

The  I’riiiccss  silhouette  with  hust,  waistline  and  hips 
the  fundamental  contour  for  dres.ses — With  this,  the 
waistline  may  he  placed  :it  the  desired  sjiot  -  hi,<,di,  nor¬ 
mal,  lowered  to  hi])s,  or  di]<i)ed  ;it  the  htick. 

Skirt  leiii^ths  are  tihout  11  inches  from  the  lloor  for 
daytime  and  street — 

Skirts  are  straij;hter  and  narrower  .and  less  imi)ortant 
than  the  tops  of  dresses.  Ifxtra  fullness  is  hrou^ht  to 
the  fr(»nt.  The  tunic  inlluence  is  the  new  note. 

Shoulder  leidth  is  still  important  hitt  is  hatidled  tuore 
deftly  in  making  a  softer  outline. 

Sleeves  are  varied  with  gathered,  ])le.ated,  or  shaped 
fullness. 

Necklines  are  definitely  higher —  close  to  the  throat 
and  develojied  hy  means  of  high  hands,  draiied  effects 
and  tiny  turn-over  contrasting  collars. 

•Some  stiffened  upstanding  deMedici  collars  of  lace 
for  afternoon. 

Falirics 

.'^ilk  crepes  fir.st  in  all  prices — Woolens  extremely 
important  for  daytime  dresses — Novelties  .should  in¬ 
clude  heavy  sheers  fir.st,  then  matelasse  types,  satin  in 
crejiy  weaves,  jerseys  ( wool  and  silk)  — 

Velvets  (not  as  much  for  daytime  as  for  evening). 

(Colors 

Black. 

Bro'iens — from  dark  true  shades,,  red-hrowns  and 
the  Patou  shades  in  comhination. 

Reds — light  Chinese  tones  with  hlack,  and  fuchsia 
shades  are  newer  than  wine. 

dreens — soft  dark  shades  for  daytime  with  brighter 
shades  for  evening. 

Blues — purple  tones  as  hyacinth. 

G' rcy— smart  .and  gaining  much  recognition  this 
season. 

Trimniings 

Velvet  on  crepe  or  woolen  dresses,  crinkled  and 
shirred  ribbon,  fur  hands,  buttons. 


Report  of  the 

FORMAL  DRESSES  COMMITTEE 
Amelia  Rosenau,  Chuirinun 

This  will  he  a  season  in  which  style  and  fashion  meets 
every  purse.  For  formal. and  informal  wear,  we  have 
many  important  fabrics,  fabrics  that  we  never  dreamed 
(tf  before,  or  ever  felt  were  possible  for  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  wear.  Just  think  of  corduroy  as  a  very  import¬ 
ant  fabric  for  evening !  riiosc  gay  young  things  will 
just  adore  them.  Trans])arent  velvet  has  gone  corduroy 
— that  is  in  looks.  Lyon’s  velvet  makes  such  glorious 
inf(»rm.als  th.'it  you  must  show  them. 

What  is  more  regal  than  transparent  velvet  combined 
with  fur?  I’ouff  sleeves  or  Hares  of  ermine  or  mink  or 
kolinsky  are  very  interesting.  Then  we  have  a  new 
number  of  the  lace  family;  Cire  t'allis  is  most  import¬ 
ant.  Satin  silk  jersey  is  .something  to  watch.  Schiapar¬ 
elli  introduced  it  and  we  shall  follow.  Lame  either  com¬ 
bined  with  other  fabrics  such  as  velvet  or  broadcloth 
or  as  an  entire  gown  is  with  us  again. 

Satin  has  gone  rough — the  rougher  the  better. 

In  many  gowns  the  shoulders  are  covered.  We  call 
these  Formal  Informals — note  the  low  hack,  the  high 
front  neckline  and  the  covered  shoulders. 

Baghaerra  is  also  important.  'I'here  must  he  glitter 
>omewherc  in  the  mode  we  are  told  hy  Lanvin.  Many 
headed  and  spangle  cai)e  sleeve  elTects  are  high-lighted. 

The  silhouette  was  never  more  imi)ortant.  The 
>traight  slinky  lines,  the  fitted  has(|ue  houdice  of  (.'hand 
are  very  interesting.  .Sometimes  we  find  a  dress  heltless ; 
.again  we  may  fiiul  the  belt  in  the  hack.  These  are  new 
fe.atures  to  look  for. 

Colors  never  were  gayer — bright  strong  colors  or 
two  or  three  strong  colors  combined.  These  comhina- 
tiftns  are  most  intriguing. 

Evening  wraps  of  velvet,  sumi)tuously  trimmed  in 
fur,  such  as  ermine,  fox,  mink  or  kolinsky  will  he  the 
order  of  the  night.  Removable  fur  cai)es  will  he  the 
new  fe,ature.  The  sleeves  of  the  evening  wraj)  must  he 
large  and  important.  Note  the  full  length  of  the  wrap. 

Report  (tf  the 

SP(  )RTS\V  EAR  (]( )M.Mn  TEE 

Ruth  Waltz,  (ihuinnan 

Silhouette 

1.  Shoulder  width 

2.  Elhow  width 

.3.  Fitted  waistline 

4.  Straightline  skirt,  often  with  centered  fullness 
Types 

1.  All-day  one-piece 

2.  Shirtwaist  dress 

3.  Jumi)er  dress — pe])lum  types 

4.  T unic  types 

5.  Guimpe 

G.  Coat  tyi)es 

7.  Pinafore 

8.  Suri)lice 

9.  Jacket  dress  (hi])-length  for  volume,  waist-length 
in  small  sizes,  fmger-tii)  length  for  high  style) 

10.  Top-coat  ensemble  (To])-coat  .and  dress.  Jumper, 
or  suit  full  length.  linger-ti])  length) 

Details 
A.  Necklines 

1.  High  necklines 

2.  Scarfs 

3.  Novelty  cowls 

4.  Bateau 
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5.  Tailored,  Johnny,  Peter  Pan 

6.  Novelty  eollarless  outlines 

li.  Shoulders 

1.  Width  across  the  shoulders  ini])ortant-  -achieved 
h) — 

(a)  Dro])])ed  shoulder  line 
(h)  Yokes 

(c)  Shoulder  and  sleeve  cut  in  one  with  hack 
or  front 

(d )  haicnistations  of  contnislins,^  color  and 
fabric 

(e)  Single,  donhle  ami  triple  ei)anlet  effects  and 
ca])elets 

C.  Sleez'cs 

1.  Width  concentrated  hetwi-en  shoulder  and  elhow 

2.  l,ensj;th  concentrated  hetween  elhow  and  wrist 

3.  ry]K‘s  of  sleeves  - 

(a)  PniTs,  particularly  lejL^-o’-inntton  variations 
( 1) )  P>ell  vari.ations 

(c)  k'nllness  introduced  hy  tucks.  i)leats 

(d)  Rattlan  and  ditiinond  i)ointed  armholes 

(e)  Goiitrastine;  in  color  and  f;d>ric  with  Indy  of 
dress 

(  f )  nohnan.  noveltv  set-in  armholes 

(^)  Simple  ttiilored  sleeve  tai)erin^f  to  wrist 

1).  ll’itistHiie 

1.  lliith  and  normal  waistline  with  simulated  hie;h- 

waisted  effect — continnes  i)opnlar  achieved 

hy — 

(a)  Iliijh  skirt  yokes  or  seaming  in  yoke  effect 
above  w:iist 

(h)  Re:d  :md  simulated  boleros  nsiuilly  of  con- 
trastini^  color 

(c)  Inset  of  contrasting;  color —a  la  Nantch 
(kmcer — at  w:iist 

2.  Belted  and  heltless  treatments  both  salable — 
belted  more  popular 

3.  Novelty  belts 

h'.  Skirtliue 

1.  .Skirtlines  strai;.;ht  with  centered  fullness 

2.  .Straii^ht  cut  and  semi-hias  skirt  newer  than  bias 

3.  Flat  hii'])ed  trim  interest  iLtrowiiii;  in  imiiortance 

F'.  Iiuportout  Detail  of  Trim 

1.  Fais^lish  cut  and  ttiilorinr;  slot  seams.  ])ockets. 
front  button  effects 

2.  Linjferie  collar  and  cuffs 

3.  Pleats,  tncks  and  stitchinj; 

4.  Buttons 

5.  .Asymmetrical  and  symmetrical  effects 
t>.  Rij^ht-to-left  closintj 

7.  Fmhroidery.  hr.aid.  fnr  and  leather  ap])li(jne 
(!.  Fahries 

CreiHins.  crinkly  crepons.  silks  that  look  like  wools, 
homespuns.  Romaines.  wool  chiffons,  jersevs.  es- 
])ecially  ani^^ora  tweed  jerseys.  ans,M»r:i  cloths. — cash¬ 
meres.  r:d)hit's  hair,  tweeds,  plaids,  noveltv  knits, 
broadcloths,  wool  lace. 

Report  of  the 

FUR  COMMn'TKK 
Geok(;e  Hoerst.  U.liairmun 

Sportseoals — In  the  held  of  s])ortscoats.  the 
“swa^iier"  is  well  in  the  forefront.  It  is  best  in  three- 
(inarter  or  seven-ei, filths  length  .  .  nt.^lan  shoulders, 
small  collars,  innenions  yoke  shirriiiits.  diaj^onal  pockets 
and  wool  lininj^s.  .\.scot  scarfs,  carried  out  in  the  wool 
of  the  lininji.  add  :i  note  of  s])orts  dash.  The  swajj;ger 
may  often  he  worn  belted. 


Best  selling  furs  in  swaggers  tire— Nutria.  Kidskin. 

( )celot.  Leo])ard  Uat  ( :dl  the  si)otted  range).  Muskrat 
and  l.ai>in.  In  the  case  of  Kidskin.  the  tone  should 
either  he  Rhum  Brown  or  (huimet.'d  Grav.  .As  for  the 
sleeves,  the  one  re(|uirement  is  practical  roomy  com¬ 
fort.  :dl  the  way  up  from  wrist  to  shoulder. 

luformal  daytime  fur  coats  follow  rather  straight, 
classic.ally  simple  hodylines  .  .  10-12  inch  from  the 
lloor  length  .  .  gently  litted  :it  the  normrd  waist,  close 
to  the  ribs  and  with  just  enough  skirt  fullness  to  walk 
gr.'icefully.  'Fhe  Period  intluence  creeps  in  ar  umd  the 
broad  lines  of  the  shoulders  and  the  high  pitch  of 
the  bosom,  in  the  way  the  coat  fastens  at  the  throat, 
in  the  hulkiness  of  the  top  ;ind  dnuna  of  the  sleeves. 

The  Sleez’es  —eW)  iw  juiffs  ;ind  shirred  sectors  .  .  . 
high,  tight  f  irearnis  liursting  into  fullness  at  the  elhow 
.  .  .  ])Ie;Ued  tops  crowning  the  shoulders. 

Collars — I'he  smaller  collars  are  the  better  ones.  All 
the  front-r;mk  couturiers  build  them  up  high  iu  front. 
])ursiting  the  high  ueckliue  vogue  iu  dresses.  Neck- 
h;ind  ideas  .  .  .  small  cushion  collars  .  .  llaraway 
roll  colkirs  sitringing  from  y  ikes  .  Robespierre  types 
.  .  vertic.al.  shirred  bateau  collars  ftisteniug  far 
round  on  the  left  shoulder.  .Akso — the  detaehahlc  fur 
eapelet  of  all  Hat  fur  or  embellished  with  Silver  Fox. 
that  c:m  he  collar  to  dress,  suit  or  coat.  Inspired  hy 
( iranilma's  Pelerine,  it  carries  out  the  present  wide 
shoulder  interest  most  becomingly,  and  it  is  d  me  into 
fur  ;i  .score  of  pleasant  w.ays.  often  ftistening  smack 
in  h:ick.  Many  of  the  French  hou.ses.  showed  these 
c.apelets  in  sets  with  llat.  llop])v  muffs,  .\uother  type 
ot  capelet  is  the  hip-leugth  one  which  has  supplanted 
the  tiny  little  fur  Ixilero  and  hipbone  fur  jacket  of 
the  hast  few  sciisons.  h'ur  Jackets  iu  the  hngertip 
length,  worn  belted,  are  newest  for  F:dl  and  Winter. 

h'or  informal  pur])oses.  Moire  Black  Caracul,  either 
])laiu  or  drip])iug  with  .'Silver  Fox.  heads  the  list.  F’lat 
Kidskius  in  deep  gniy  or  dark  brown  tones  arc  high 
style  for  town  wear. 

In  the  evening,  the  smartest  furs  have  gone  the  cape 
way.  ('ajies  to  the  knees  look  very  chic,  especially 
when  the  i)elts  are  gracefully  shirred  in  horizontal  tiers 
across  the  shoulders.  (  )n  these,  small  uuo.stentatious 
tie-over  or  neckband  collars  look  best,  lliplength  even¬ 
ing  capes  begin  to  take  on  fashion  promise. 

Repttrt  of  the 

DKRS  AND  (:()LLF(;K  GLOTHKS  GOMMITTEK 
JosEiuiiNE  SciiEY.  Ghuiniian 

rite  outstanding  fe.atures  in  debs  and  college  clothes 
are  the  high  necklines  :md  extiggerated  sleeves.  Little 
"uit  effects  are  ])o])ul;ir.  .\ny  itovelty  cloth  is  used.  For 
the  British  s])orts  type  of  suit  :iud  dress  ostrich,  rah- 
Iiit’s  hair,  angora  and  any  long  haired  fabric  is  used 
High  colors  are  most  po]>ular.  with  bright  red.  bright 
green,  gold  and  rust  im])ortaut.  Beret  types  are  to  he 
found  most  fre{|uently  in  headgear  for  college  wear. 

Report  of  the 

HAT  COMMITTKE 

M ARUiA  (a)N.NER.  (^huiriiiai) 

In  general,  hats  still  tilt  to  the  right,  with  a  decided 
forward  movement.  But  they  fit  more  comfortably 
down  on  the  head,  with  a  definite  trend  toward  a 
srpiarely  straight  position. 

Classic  clotches  have  been  revived  and  brims  galore — 
down  in  front  types,  up  iu  hack,  or  down  all  around, 
with  a  lift  over  the  left  eye,  predominating.  Styles  also 
inchule  tricornes,  hicornes,  cuff  types,  rolled  edges, 
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li.  iliat  fit  down  low  in  l>;u'k  to  cover  the  liair,  M|iuirc 

telescope  crowii  sailors  and  many  new  heret  and 
nii  '  an  tyjies 

These  close-fitting  hats  are  made  of  varied  fabrics — 
hio.idcloth  and  velvet  (dull  and  Instrons'l  in  "formals”, 
f.-.-cinatin!:;  knitted  weaves,  elastic  fabrics,  corded 
w  t  .ives  and  coatintj  and  snitinej  crepes  in  "informals.” 

I'l  lt.  of  course,  leads  in  all  tvi'es,  and  soleil  (]>lain  and 
II  ivelty  )  and  siiede  and  antelope  are  important,  I'Spec- 
iallv  for  later, 

\s  to  trimmings,  there  are  stitchinsj  and  shirrin",  and 
metal  and  jewelled  clijis,  inns  and  buckles,  and  not  a 
few  feather  fancies  are  used.  I’ows,  knots,  ribbons, 
fur  touches,  veils  ijive  variety  and  many  a  hat  achieves 
Its  individuality  in  the  skillful  manipulati  ni  id'  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  hat  itself. 

l{i>[K>rt  nf  flu- 

.IKWKI.RY  \\D  lIANDR  Vt;  CO-MMITTKK 
Frvnk  Lovkkin.  Gliairniaii 

Tyf'cs — A  llat  tailored  under  the  arm  hat^  for  street 
wear.  .Smoother,  dressier  leathers,  such  as  pin  'grains, 
mat  calf,  and  antelopes. 

Colors — (lO  per  cent  black;  per  cent  brown;  10 
per  cent  navy,  wine.  ^meen. 

Oniaincnts  are  verv  essential  for  all  tvpes  of  hand- 
has^s.  More  dressv  afternoon  h;it;s  should  have  nitir- 
ca>ite  ornaments,  for  very  dressv  live  o'clock  and 
evenin"  hai^s,  rhinestone  ornaments  .  .  .  tiKo  rhine- 
'toue  combined  with  ruby  and  emerald.  We  believe 
metal  treatments  for  street  wear  will  he  vctv  imiiortant. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  >ize  of  hat^s,  or  shapes. 
The  domestic  manufacturers  are  ])ayin"  much  more 
attention  to  the  interior  of  the  merchandise  and  the 
detail,  and  workmanshiii.  than  ever  before.  For  en- 
■'Cmhlin;,^  with  shoes,  we  believe  some  alligator  aiul 
lizard  trimmed  haijs  will  he  important  for  later  >ellin<;;, 
ispecially  in  brown. 

Xo  hae;s  should  he  jnirchased  unless  they  art'  prac¬ 
tical.  In  other  words,  our  ha^  departments  are  ijettin.” 
aw.ay  from  the  very  e.xtreme  couturiere  models  that 
arc  not  practical.  l’'very  department  -h  mid  have  certain 
pieces  of  the  so-called  staple  ha.^s  for  the  matronly 
type,  that  are  rc-firdcr  numbers. 

Rz’cuiiifi  lUujs — Seed  jx-arls  are  still  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  item,  also  fine  little  velvet  hat,"S.  XTlvet  has^s  are 
heiii"  shown  extensivelv  for  five  o'clock  wear. 

.Jew«*lry 

Volume  business  will  he  done  in  all  jewelry  depart¬ 
ments  on  all  ty|K‘s  of  rhinestone  jewelry  for  evenin" 
wear  -necklaces,  earrintjs.  bracelets,  and  clitis.  C'lii>s 
for  evenintj  wear  will  he  verv  important.  Xot  for 
'•treet  wear.  I’rooches  will  suiiplant  them  for  street  and 
sjiortswear.  Metal  necklaces,  metal  bracelets,  metal 
bracelets  combined  with  sallalith. 

A  number  should  he  shown  in  the  ti^ht  choker  effect 
for  stKjrtswear. 

RejHtrt  of  the 

(; LOVES  COMMITTEE 

Ri  tii  Eyster.  (’liaiiTiian 

More  i^lace  cloves  than  suedes,  because  the  bi;L(  vol¬ 
ume  in  most  stores  all  over  the  country  is  done  on 
'places. 

Mfire  novelty  ,s,doves  than  ])lain  ones,  because  more 
and  better  business  is  possible  on  novelty  i^loves,  since 
the  customer  will  jmrehase  more  than  one  pair  of 
"loves. 

.\lso.  the  novelty  "love  once  a^ain  has  fashion 
authority. 


Many  one  button  models,  because  the  one  button 
mode  Tits  in  jierfectly  with  the  present  >leeve  fashions 
in  coats  and  dres.ses,  with  their  width  and  elaboration 
above  the  elbow  and  their  smooth  fitteil  line  below  the 
elbow.  Longer  or  llared  "loves  would  1h.‘  too  fussy  in 
many  instances. 

<  iauntlet  and  llared  mcidels,  because  of  their  ai»pro- 
]»riateness  for  wear  with  the  suits  without  fur  cuff's; 
with  swa""er  costumes;  with  knitted  sjiorts  things. 

The  classic  ])i"skin.  chevrette.  ca])eskin  for  sports, 
because  they  are  a  jierfect  fa.shion. 

The  classic  suede  si.x  and  eiijht  button  slip-on,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  ]ierfect  for  afternonn  and  Sunday  Xitjht 
wear. 

The  sixteen  button  white  "lace  eveniii"  "love,  hecau.se 
it  is  a  newly  ri'vived  Paris  fashion. 

The  e.xtreme  novelties  like  the  velvet  "love,  etc.,  to 
create  eye  apjieal  and  interest  in  "lows  "enerally. 

Reporf  o/  the 

SHOE  COMMITTEE 
Hele.n  Mc.Niece,  Cluiirniun 
Hi"lili"hts  ol'  ihe  Slu»e  Mode 

1 — The  tnnd  toward  "eneral  informality  and  mote 
casual  clothes,  "ivt-s  ini])etus  to  shoes  th.at  are  definitely 
tailored  in  tyjies  for  daytime  wear,  and  semi-formal 
sliii|>ers  which  are  appropriate  for  informal  evening]; 
occasions. 

i  — The  increased  action  mi  combination  shoe.s — con¬ 
trast  in  surface  onlv. 

3-  .\11  shoes  show  an  increased  tendency  toward 
trimmin"s  but  in  discreet  effect".  I.aciii"  effects,  fine 
pipings  of  a  contrast  surface,  stitchiu",  and  perfora¬ 
tions.  are  a])])roved  most  often. 

Types  Tor  (ieiieral  Daytime  \\  «‘ar 

1  —  O.vtonls:  These  con"ideri'd  paramount  in  both 
sales  ;ind  fashion  importance,  as  we  jiredict  that  19.S2- 

will  he  an  oxford  vear.  Walkin,"  tviies  for  "eneral 
daytime  wear,  and  more  formal  versions  with  hi|"h 
S  s]iike  hei-ls.  decorali\a-l\'  trimmed  for  afternoon. 

2  '/'riiiiiiutl  J’ltiiif’s:  These  will  be  second  in  de¬ 
mand  in  all  price  lines. 

W’e  believe  that  aiiproximatelv  7.^  per  cent  of  the 
shoe  business  will  be  on  oxfords  and  trimmed  pumps. 
The  other  25  per  cent  will  consist  of  hi,"h  fashion 
shoes,  such  as  side  lace  oxfords.  hi"h  ridiu"  straps  with 
both  center  and  sifle  buckles,  with  some  interest  in  in- 
terlockiii"  .straps  riditi"  hi,"h  over  the  instep,  fn  the 
minority  class,  we  also  consider  plain  pum])s,  either 
seamless  or  re,"ent. 

It  is  now  extremely  important  to  consider  the  ty])e  of 
heel  in  jntrchasiii"  new  shoes.  For  the  present  season 
the  new  Continental  heel  will  he  in  "leat  demand.  This 
tyjie  of  heel  will  be  used  in  volume  end  of  your  busi¬ 
ness.  the  hei"hts  ran"in."  from  1/5  to  P>/<S.  With  the 
new  swa"5j;er  trend  in  clothes  that  is  dominant,  heels 
in  walkiii"  ty])e  patterns  will  be  hi”her  than  last  season. 

Materials 

'The  first  shoes  to  he  received  this  year  will  consist 
mostly  of  suedes,  which  is  a  contrary  note  to  ])ast 
seasons.  .Suerles  will  sell  early.  .Xe.xt  in  pojnilarity  will 
he  satin  matt  kid. 

Calfskins  are  now  heiti"  tanned  >o  li^dit  in  wei"ht  and 
have  the  ajipearance  of  the  lle.xibility  of  kidskin,  and 
there,  will  he  more  calfskin  used  for  trimmings  on 
suede  than  kidskin. 

'There  will  he  some  interest  in  a  |)Iain  three  eyelet 
o.xford  tie  in  all-over  black,  as  well  as  dark  brown  rice 
"rain  Calcutta  lizard. 
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. LOOMED  OF 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  liere's  Duplan's  Satin  Lumineaux  all 
set  for  success.  Your  success,  if  you  ll  embrace  it! 

This  new  weave  is  mostly  waves  .  .  .  close  little  crinkly 
ones  on  the  crepe  side,  and  soft,  loose  ripples  on  the  satin 
side.  Designers  often  use  the  dull  face  for  bright  day,  and 
the  luminous  side  for  dusky  night. 

And  the  wearing  of  this  fabric  brings  an  easy  hearing. 
You'll  like  the  weight  of  Dnplan's  Satin  Lumineaux  .  .  .  the  way 
it  sets  and  fits  and  holds  its  seam.  We  know  the  fabric  through 
and  through  because  we  know  the  basic  thread.  And  you 
make  a  long-term  investment  in  good-dressing  when  you  choose 
any  cloth  loomed  of  Seraceta  Strands  of  Fashion.  The  Viscose 
Company,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Every  facet  and  feature,  of  this  Fallish 
little  costume  is  clever.  Study  the  crisp 
eiMidettes  of  the  fabric,  satin-side~out 
and  the  crush  belt  that  begins  as  a  collar 
and  tie,  then  buckles  dotvn  to  mark¬ 
ing  your  icaistline.  The  nickel-plated 
buttons  are  zestful  too.  At  Kelton 
Frocks,  Inc.  Black  or  brown.  Sizes 
11,  12,  14,  16,  18. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Sci't  ember,  1932 
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The  Retailer’s  Responsibility 
For  Quality  Promotions 

By  LEW  HAHN 

Address  Before  the  Fashion  and  Quality  Conference  September  14,  1932 


IT  seems  to  me  one  ot  the  strang¬ 
est  anomalies  of  this  entire  dis¬ 
tressing  period  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  quality  an  issue. 

I  should  have  felt  that  we  might 
take  it  for  granted  that  during  this 
period,  when  every  industry  which 
has  conscientiously  met  the  changed 
conditions  has  succeeded  in  sub¬ 
stantially  reducing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  quality  not 
only  would  have  been  maintained 
but  could  have  been  insured  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  It 
would  seem  natural  that  any  reput¬ 
able  retailer  should  concern  himself 
greatly  about  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  was  selling.  Although 
the  retailer  does  not  himself  pro¬ 
duce  the  goods,  his  reputation  is  in¬ 
evitably  at  stake  in  the  merchandise 
he  sells.  The  rule  that  “price  must 
stop  where  quality  ends”  has  been 
freely  heard  during  the  last  three 
years.  If  retailers  have  failed  to 
observe  that  rule,  it  can  only  indi¬ 
cate  that  retail  management  has  not 
known  what  those  responsible  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise  have  been  doing. 

Quality  a  Vital  Question 

I  think  it  must  be  unquestionable 
that  during  the  last  year  or  so  a  great 
deal  of  unworthy  merchandise  has 
gone  into  consumption.  I  accept 
that  as  a  probability,  because  I  have 
heard  the  charge  repeated  so  fre¬ 
quently.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  has 
interested  himself,  as  I  have,  in  see¬ 
ing  goods  come  into  buying  offices 
must  recognize  that  manufacturers 
generally  have  done  marvels  in  the 
way  of  providing  good  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  at  very  low  prices. 

These  low  prices  have  wrought 
havoc  with  our  dollar  volume  of 
sales  and  because  we  have  some  ex¬ 
penses  which  are  extremely  difficult 
to  reduce  there  is  a  minimum  of 
dollar  expense  below  which  our 
fixed  commitments  do  not  allow  us 
to  go.  This  has  made  net  profit 
practically  impossible  to  attain. 

We  should  all  like  to  see  a  sub¬ 


stantial  increase  in  the  average  sales 
transaction  and,  if  we  are  successful 
in  interesting  our  public  in  better 
qualities  of  merchzindise  at  some¬ 
what  higher  price  levels,  we  shall 
get  that  rise  in  the  average  sale 
which  all  business  needs.  This  in 
all  probability  will  make  net  profit 
possible  where  today  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we 
should  carefully  avoid  the  easy 
temptation  of  confusing  quality  and 
price.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
walked  into  a  Fifth  Avenue  special¬ 
ty  shop  and  asked  for  a  certain  type 
of  cap.  After  an  entirely  unjustifi¬ 
able  delay,  of  which  any  average  de¬ 
partment  store  would  have  been 
ashamed,  a  cap  was  produced.  When 
I  inquired  the  price  I  was  told  it 
was  $11.  It  was  a  good  quality, 
true,  but  I  am  sure  neither  cost 
nor  quality  would  have  justified  a 
price  higher  than  $4.50.  I  did  not 
buy  the  cap.  Perhaps  that  store  be¬ 
lieves  that  quality  is  justification  in 
these  times  of  depression  for  any 


Lew  Hahn* 


Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Vice-President  for  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


price  which  it  sees  fit  to  charge.  As 
the  consumer,  I  do  not. 

Consumer  Income  Cut 

Regardless  of  what  our  wishes 
may  be,  we  should  be  wise  enough 
to  face  facts.  The  most  outstand¬ 
ing  of  all  facts  is  that,  according  to 
figures  which  we  accept  as  reliable, 
the  spendable  income  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  this  three  year  period 
has  suffered  a  decline  of  nearly  60 
per  cent.  This,  of  necessity,  can 
only  mean  that,  if  consumers  desire 
to  possess  anything  like  the  same 
quantity  of  goods,  they  must  spend 
more  carefuly  and  buy  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  lower  price  lines. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  however, 
that  the  really  careful  shopper  under 
these  conditions  will  give  more 
thought  to  quality  now  than  ever 
before  and  for  that  reason  the  re¬ 
tail  store  which  aims  to  serve  such 
consumers  must  do  the  same  thing. 

With  many  less  dollars  to  spend, 
it  is  but  natural  that  consumers 
must  look  for  their  quality  goods  in 
lowered  price  lines.  They  expect  to 
find  them.  There  is  every  reason 
why  they  should,  because  the  cost  of 
production  is,  or  should  be,  much 
lower.  Some  manufacturers  and 
some  retailers  have  thought  that 
they  could  keep  the  prices  on  quality 
goods  much  higher  in  proportion 
than  current  prices  on  go^s  of 
lower  quality.  These  have  had  a 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  quality  standards  which  they  have 
abused.  Instead  of  patting  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back  as  maintainers  of 
quality  standards,  such  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  might  well  be 
known  in  times  like  these  as  an 
“Association  to  Prevent  the  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Quality  Merchandise.” 

Unfortunately,  most  retailers  and 
manufacturers  have  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  sensitive  to  the  reduced 
spending  power  of  the  public  that 
practically  all  selling  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  price  and  especially 
on  the  lowest  of  prices.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  our  lowest  price  lines  and 
day  after  day  our  advertising  pages 
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have  gloated  over  “new  lows”.  Ap¬ 
parently  we  have  not  realized  that 
consumers  have  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that,  with  prices  coming  stead¬ 
ily  down,  tomorrow’s  low  will  be 
still  lower  than  today’s.  We  have 
looked  on  the  stock  market  and  have 
seen  that  no  matter  how  sensation¬ 
ally  low  stock  prices  might  seem,  in¬ 
vestors  preferred  to  hold  on  to  their 
money  until  the  lowest  of  all  lows 
had  been  registered  and  there  was  a 
likelihood  of  prices  starting  upward 
once  more.  New  daily  lows  do  not 
inspire  confidence  whether  in  stocks 
or  in  merchandise  and  yet  we  have 
continued  to  harp  on  that  theme 
only. 

Salespeople  Lose  Confidence  in 
Merchandise 

The  result  has  been  to  create  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  consumers  but 
also  in  our  own  selling  forces  the 
impression  that  no  one  is  interested 
except  in  the  cheapest  lines  of 
goods.  This  has  resulted  in  our  sell¬ 
ing  folks  having  no  confidence  in 
the  possibility  of  selling  better 
goods. 

This  obviously  cannot  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  It  is  time  to  devote  at  least 
a  part  of  our  effort  to  creating  again 
an  interest  in  quality.  For  that 


PRESENTING  THE  NEW  FALL  FASHIONS 


Courtesy,  Best  &  Co»,  New  York 


Best’s  show  broadcloth  frocks  in  a  dignified  setting  which 
gets  atvay  from  the  painted  background 


reason  I  am  glad  to  see  this  move¬ 
ment  which  has  sprung  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  President  O’Connell.  It 
is  time  that  stores,  which  in  the  past 
have  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  standards  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  which  they  have  dealt, 
begin  again  to  merit  that  reputation 
— if  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  this 
depression  they  have  sacrificed  it. 
It  is  time  to  accept  as  a  responsibil¬ 


ity  of  this  great  retail  trade  the  need 
of  again  telling  our  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  the  story  of  good  sound  mer¬ 
chandise  in  which  they  will  find  en¬ 
during  satisfaction,  but  it  must  be 
done  sanely  and  honestly.  We  must 
not  confuse  price  and  quality  but 
we  must  see  that  they  go  hand  in 
hand — a  good  quality  article  at  a 
price  which  is  fair  and  honest  for 
current  conditions. 
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The  Fashion  Presentation  and  Quality 
Conference — Its  Importance 


Y'OC  arc  all  familiar  with  the 
program  of  President  O'Con¬ 
nell  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  quality  merchandise,  and  I 
am  sure  you  are  all  in  sympathy 
with  it;  for  everyone  agrees  it  is 
the  only  way  to  save  our  ready-to- 
wear  business.  Furthermore,  the 
public  generally  is  sick  and  tired  of 
cheap,  shoddy  and  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise.  Shops  si)ecializing  on 
cheap,  fla.shy  merchandise  are,  like 
the  .\rabs,  folding  up  their  tents 
during  the  night  and  stealing  away. 

Value  of  Conference  on  Women’s 
Apparel 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that 
the  Garment  Division  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
should  have  this  gathering  to  con- 
trate  attention  on  the  new  Fall  qual¬ 
ity  fashions,  and  to  outline  how 
they  should  l)e  promoted. 

President  O’Connell  has  arranged 
for  a  strong  committee  in  each  type 
of  merchandise  to  plan  the  garments 
and  accessories  to  l)e  shown  in  each 
group,  and  to  assist  Mr.  Hahn  and 
Chandlerhall  in  its  organization.  At 
the  head  of  each  committee  he  has 
selected  an  outstanding  merchandis¬ 
ing  executive  and  committee  mem¬ 
bers  representing  the  foremost 
stores  and  resident  offices.  These 
committees  have  had  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  during  the  past  month 
with  Mr.  Hahn  and  Chandlerhall, 
and  they  have  not  only  helped  them 
plan  the  actual  garments  to  be 
shown,  but  have  assisted  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  garments. 


By  JOHN  B.  SWINNEY 

Chairman,  Apparel  Committee 


Each  committee  has  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  fashion  situation 
in  its  line  of  merchandise  for  the 
assistance  of  Chandlerhall.  These 


John  B.  Swinney 
Specialty  Stores  Association 


outlines  form  a  concise  summary  of 
the  fashions  featured  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  of  value  not  only  to 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers, 
but  also  to  advertising  and  training 
e.xecutives.  You  will  find  these  out¬ 


lines  printed  herewith  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  analyze 
the  Fall  fashions  and  then  demon¬ 
strate  them  on  the  runway.  That 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  job. 
W'^e  must  advertise  them;  we  must 
display  them  in  windows  and  in 
interiors ;  we  must  teach  them  to 
our  sales  force.  Several  of  the  fore¬ 
most  people  in  these  other  promo¬ 
tional  activities  are  going  to  show 
us  how  to  advertise,  how  to  display 
and  how  to  train  our  sales  force  on 
the  fashions  which  are  being  shown. 

Promotions 

In  behalf  of  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittees,  of  which  Victor  Ziminsky 
for  Accessories  and  I  for  Garments 
have  l)een  Chairmen,  may  I  com¬ 
mend  to  you  the  fashions  which 
Chandlerhall  is  showing  to  you  to¬ 
day,  as  we  Ijelieve  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  quality  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  on  which  you  can  center  your 
garments  and  accessory  merchandis¬ 
ing  for  the  Fall  season.  These  rep¬ 
resent  the  combined  judgment  of 
over  fifty  representative  merchan¬ 
dising  executives  and  buyers,  and 
carry  with  it  the  wholehearted  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  tetter  garment  and 
accessory  manufacturers. 

If  we  can  center  all  our  garment 
and  accessory  merchandising  this 
Fall  on  quality  merchandise,  such  as 
is  being  shown  and  promoted  in  this 
conference,  we  shall  at  once  re-es¬ 
tablish  the  confidence  of  our  public 
in  our  stores  and  our  storekeeping, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  our  gar¬ 
ment  and  accessory  retailing  teck  to 
a  successful  and  profitable  basis. 


Trading  Up 

By  QUINNET  C.  SUxMMERS 
Display  Consultant 


There  was  a  day  when  window 
trimmers  were  window  trim¬ 
mers  and  a  man  loaded  up  his 
windows  of  a  Saturday  night  with 


all  the  surplus  merchandise  he  could 
find  about  and  went  home  with  the 
comfortable  conviction  that  he  had 
done  well  by  his  employer.  There 


the  merchandise  remained,  in  stacks 
or  strewn  about  with  a  fine  artistic 
carelessness  until  sold  or  worn  away 
or,  in  very  up-to-date  establish¬ 
ments,  until  stock  taking  or  some 
convenient  night  for  changing.  Few 
and  far  between  were  the  stores 
which  operated  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  Such  words  as  display,  subor¬ 
dination,  design,  restraint  policy  and 
the  like  were  spoken  only  softly  by 
a  few  ultra  modems. 
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Display  Experts  Replace  Window 
Trimmers 

But  now  the  day  of  the  window 
trimmer  is  passing.  Mostly  we 
have  display  men  and  a  good  thing 
too.  We  not  only  have  display  men, 
we  have  display  experts,  stylists, 
designers  and  other  aesthetic  hang¬ 
ers  on  to  the  department.  Many  a 
display  department  boasts  its  own 
artists  and  copywriters  today  and 
considers  life  not  worth  the  effort 
without  these  fortunate  ones.  The 
display  man  is  becoming  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  and  the  display 
department  is  on  its  way  to  liecom- 
ing  the  equal  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Such  is  the  evolution  of  a  step¬ 
child. 

But  look  at  the  windows.  Not 
only  the  windows.  Look  at  the  floor 
layout,  counter  displays,  small  shops 
and  interesting  comers  in  any  up- 
to-date  store  today  and  realize  what 
an  amazing  development  this  art  has 
had  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Today,  the  display  department  of 
a  store  is  important.  Its  authority 
and  prominence  increase  with  its 
abilities  and  the  country  at  large  is 
the  more  glorified  and  the  better 
served. 

The  Victorian  Revival 

Consider  this  fall  of  1932.  We 
have  with  us  an  increasing  revival 
of  the  V^ictorian  .  .  .  containing 
still  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
•  earlier  revival  of  the  empire  and 
still  earlier  of  the  directoire.  This 
revival  has  trailed  along  with  it  all 
the  accoutrements  of  feminine 
charm.  Romance  and  allure  run 
riot  up  and  down  the  Avenue  and 
over  the  pages  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  Sweetness  and  light  is  the 
order  of  the  dav.  The  stark  modern¬ 


ism  of  the  twenties  has  passed  — 
presumably  to  l)e  revived  by  our 
children  in  its  turn.  .Ml  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  tbe  thirties  roll  on. 

But  the  Victorianism  of  today  is 


Quinnet  Sommers 
Display  Consultant 

not  the  Victorianism  of  the  thirties 
and  forties  nor  of  the  sixties,  seven¬ 
ties  and  eighties. 

We  have  stolen  liberally  from  that 
era  but  we  have  not  gone  back  to 
live  in  it.  The  spirit  of  X’ictoria 
jxissed  with  kerosene  lamps  and  we 
are  still  moderns  of  a  sort.  This  is 
IKirticularly  apparent  in  the  splashes 
of  humor  to  which  we  are  prone  at 
times. 

Of  such  are  the  windows  in  this 
fall  of  1932. 

W'e  have  gone  \'ictorian  but  with 
a  difference.  This  touch  is  1932. 
We  are  piling,  onto  the  X'^ictorian 
structure  which  we  are  building  all 
that  we  learned  as  we  picked  our 
way  through  the  unknown  mazes  of 
the  modernistic. 

Our  windows  at  this  moment,  up 
and  down  the  avenue  show  ven,- 
definite  traces  of  the  basic  design 
of  the  modernistic  jdiase  through 


wliich  we  have  just  passed  .  .  . 
and  over  this  is  the  fascination 
which  belongs  to  the  earlier  day. 

Use  of  Humor 

Now  and  then  we  run  into  an 
excellent  display  which  is  all  1932. 
Usually  this  is  the  so  called  humor. 
This  humor,  so  far  as  windows  are 
concerned,  is  frequently  a  fortunate 
combination  of  color  and  irony  and 
is  extremely  effective.  It  has  a 
strong  and  immediate  appeal  for 
most  i^eople.  It  is  often  startling, 
but  is  far  from  jK)or  advertising. 

And  windows  are  advertising. 

No  window  trimmer  can  afford  to 
forget  that.  They  are  very  ix)tent 
advertising.  Their  appeal  is  entire¬ 
ly  direct  and  immediate.  What  other 
form  of  retail  advertising  has  so 
immediate  an  appeal?  The  woman, 
we  will  say.  walks  down  the  street 
and  sees  a  lovely  glove  display  and 
she  is  sold  on  the  instant.  She  is 
also  at  that  moment  practically  at  the 
glove  counter.  Her  incipient  desire 
to  buy  has  no  time  to  cool.  Three 
minutes  after  she  sees  the  glove  dis- 
l)lay  the  gloves  are  hers.  No  news- 
pai)er  can  do  this. 

.And  consider  the  relative  cost. 

W'hat  will  three  hundred  dollars 
buy  in  the  way  of  an  ad  in  the  met- 
rojxilitan  press?  Two  columns  jier- 
liaps  .  .  .  minus  the  art  work 
l)lates  and  copy.  But  three  hundred 
dollars  will  set  up  a  striking  win¬ 
dow,  in  which  there  is  room  to  be 
exciting  and  different.  .And  there 
certainly  isn’t  much  room  for  excite¬ 
ment  in  two  columns  of  newspaper 
space,  even  if  they  are  full.  .And  the 
returns.  Let  us  take  hosiery  .  .  . 
at.  say.  85c.  One  full  window  on  a 
good  street  is  more  than  comparable 
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”No  Quarrel  Bet^veen  French  and 
American  Fashions” 

By  CHANDLERHALL 


I'i'  has  Ijeen  said  that  “good  fash¬ 
ion  knows  no  geography,”  and 
I  hasten  to  add  emphatically 
that  good  fashion  has  no  nationality. 
There  is  really  no  quarrel  between 
Paris  and  American  fashion.  GockI 
fashions  are  good  whether  they 
originate  on  Seventh  Avenue  or  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  What  needed 
changing  was  the  viewpoint  on  the 
part  of  American  purveyors  of 
fashion  who  found  that  blindly 
following  Paris  did  not  always  spell 
profit.  Fortunately  the  day  is  jjast 
when  the  Paris  label  alone  will  sell 
a  i)oor  item.  The  American  retailers 
are  blazing  the  trail  in  leading  the 
way  to  safe  and  sound  merchandis¬ 
ing.  The  present  Fall  Fashion  Con¬ 
ference  is  an  outstanding  evidence  of 
this  and  will  l)enefit  the  entire  trade. 


Both  sides  of  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  fashion  questions  are  familiar 
to  me  l)ecause  for  the  past  two  years 
I  have  represented  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Fashion  Comimttee,  in  assembling 
and  producing  their  Fashion  Pre¬ 
sentations  during  the  annual  Feb¬ 
ruary  Conventions,  and  again  this 
September  we  are  holding  a  special 
Fall  Merchandising  Conference. 
Closely  in  touch  with  Paris  by  jier- 
manently  representing  Schiaparelli 
and  Worth,  having  also  conducted 
Maggy  RouflF’s  visit  to  .\merica,  and 
promoted  Lyolene,  besides  having 
other  cordial  foreign  ties,  I  know 
how  sad  the  l)est  Paris  dressmakers 
are  when  American  trade  factors 
accept  bad  fashions  purely  because 
they  are  new.  We  can’t  exactly 


blame  the  French,  however,  for 
making  items  that  are  guaranteed 
saleable  to  us,  when  time  and  again 
they  have  found  that  we  overlook 
their  finer  things. 

When  this  evil  got  bad  enough, 
there  developed  in  .America  the  de¬ 
mand  for  acceptable  fashions  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  American  manufac¬ 
turers  that  they  put  money  and 
eflFort  into  supplying  us  with  some 
good  fashions  right  here,  which 
were  suddenly  called  “.American 
fashions.”  Because  they  did  this 
there  seems  to  have  arisen  an  issue 
— Paris  vs.  American  fashion,  which 
really  doesn’t  exist  at  all,  for  the 
issue  is  not  Seventh  Avenue  vs. 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  but  good  fash¬ 
ion  vs.  bad  fashion,  wherever  we 
find  it. 


to  the  ad.  (  See  report  International 
Association  of  Display  Men). 

But  to  return  to  this  fall  of  1932. 

Our  urgent  needs  at  the  moment 
are  all  for  lietter  and  splashier 
windows,  at  smaller  if  not  micros¬ 
copic  cost.  We  must  have  returns 
as  we  have  seldom  had  to  have  them 
before.  We  must  have  ever  newer 
and  finer  windows  and  we  cannot 
have  bigger  costs.  The  answer  is 
originality.  I  do  not  mean  idosyn- 
crasy,  but  practical  and  artistic  in¬ 
dividuality.  We  need  more  imagi¬ 
nation.  l)etter  education  for  the 
work,  more  intensive  training.  W’e 
need  bigger  minds  in  the  field. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  display 
expert. 

This  gentleman  (or  jwssibly 
lady)  is  rapidly  achieving  a  place 
of  prominence  in  the  retail  scheme 
of  things.  He  is  a  man  of  excel¬ 
lence  ...  a  man  well  trained  .  .  . 
and  of  an  ability.  Fortunate  indeed 
is  the  store  which  Ixtasts  some  one 
of  this  calibre  on  its  staff.  This 
gentleman  is  an  executive.  He 
handles  a  department.  He  is  a 
creative  artist,  presumably  capable 
of  turning  out'  really  phenominal 
ideas  at  a  moments  notice.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  is  a  painter,  a  car¬ 


penter.  a  trimmer,  a  scrub  woman, 
porter,  cojjy  writer  or  ladies  maid. 
And  I  sav  fortunate  indeed  is  the 
store  which  can  ix)int  to  such  a  mor¬ 
tal.  -And  in  this  year  of  1932  we  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  our  display 
men  for  what  they  are.  And  we 
feel  that  we  can  safely  call  a  man 
who  can  do  most  of  these  things 
fairly  well,  an  expert. 

And  exi)erts  are  what  we  all  aim 
to  l)e. 


Considering  the  problem  from  all 
sides,  the  depression  has  done  a 
good  deal  for  the  display  profession. 
We  have  all  learned  not  to  squander 
so  much  money  and  to  get  better 
results.  We  can  do  quite  well  on 
a  shoe  string  if  we  have  to.  This  is 
ingenuity  which  is  the  last  step  be¬ 
fore  we  burst  into  the  full  flower 
of  original  creation  and  so  conquer 
the  display  problem. 

Meantime  we  are  trading  up. 
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Selling  Quality 

Merchandise 

By  AGNES  CRONIN 

Training  Director,  Gitnbcl  Brothers,  Nc^v  York,  N.  Y. 


UP  and  down  the  Avenues — 
Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh — 
the  cry  for  better  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  is  enlisting  the  support  of 
thoughtful  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  There  is  a  very  powerful 
movement  under  way  causing  manu¬ 
facturers  to  make  merchandise  of 
higher  standard  and  causing  retail 
buyers  to  invest  in  it.  What  will 
be  the  next  step?  Will  the  retail 
consumer  joyfully  approve  of  this 
better  grade  merchandise — and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  buy  it  at  the  slightly 
higher  price  that  must  be  charged? 
— Only  if  our  humble  servant,  the 
salesperson,  knows  what  it’s  all 
about  and  is  prepared  to  tell  a  con¬ 
vincing,  straightforward  story  about 
the  values  which  justify  that  price. 

The  Customer-Salesclerk  Situation 

The  retail  salesperson  doesn’t  sit 
in  on  weighty  buying  conferences 
and  doesn’t  attend  impressive  fash¬ 
ion  luncheons;  she  just  stays  in  the 
store  and  meets  the  customer.  She 
makes  the  contact  to  which  all  the 
activities  of  the  manufacturer  and 
buyer  have  been  just  preliminaries. 
The  word  “contact”  has  been  much 
abused  but  it’s  still  a  thrilling  word. 
You  sense  its  real  power  and  mean¬ 
ing  when  it’s  snapped  out  by  an  air¬ 
plane  mechanic  at  the  precise  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  spark  catches  which 
makes  a  great  inanimate  plane  flash 
into  life.  Similarly,  it’s  an  electric 
moment  when  your  salesperson 
meets  your  customer.  Will  the  spark 
catch  or  will  there  be  a  misfire? 
Well,  you  know  what  salespeople 
are:  they  lose  almost  as  many  sales 
as  they  make,  and  that’s  that.  But 
I  submit  that  salespeople  are  what 
you,  the  buyer,  make  them  by  your 


precept  and  example.  If  you  really 
understand,  not  merely  how  to  buy 
but  also  how  to  sell  good  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  if  you  demonstrate  that 
ability  on  the  selling  floor,  all  your 
salespeople  will  bring  in  better  tal¬ 
lies  at  night — and  it  won’t  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  ask  the  employment  office 
for  a  complete  new  set  of  salesclerks 
tiext  month,  because  Seprtember’s 
figures  are  so  disappointing!  In  the 
few  critical  months  remaining  in 
1932,  you’d  do  well  to  take  this  cus¬ 
tomer-salesclerk  situation  to  pieces 
and  then  put  it  together  again  more 
expertly,  so  that  it  will  work  better 
forever  after. 

Study  Customers 

It  would  perhaps  be  polite,  not  to 
say  practical,  to  start  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  who  has,  we  hope,  the  money 
to  spend.  For  years,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  stores  have  made  shopping 
difficult  for  her  in  their  eagerness 
to  sell  her  something,  anything. 
Lately  there  has  been  a  wholesome 
tendency  to  approach  her  in  a  slight¬ 
ly  different  way,  with  the  common 
sense  idea  of  helping  her  to  buy. 
In  some  cases,  stores  have  found 
ways  to  consult  her  needs  and 
wishes  l)efore  they  have  gone  into 
the  wholesale  market  to  make  their 
purchases.  I  think  it  would  be 
profitable  for  every  buyer  to  do  a 
little  first-hand  research  along  these 
lines  by  actually  waiting  on  an  oc¬ 
casional  customer,  listening  to  her 
comments,  noting  the  form  of  the 
questions  she  asks  about  merchan¬ 
dise,  weighing  the  force  of  objec¬ 
tions  she  makes,  discussing  with  her 
lines,  and  colors  and  textures.  What 
does  the  customer  at  retail  want  for 
her  money?  Only  when  we  know 
definitdy  some  of  the  many  answers 
to  that  question  can  we  understand 


how  to  tell  a  jxjrsuasive  selling  story 
about  "quality”  merchandise. 

The  use  of  the  word  "(luality" 
will  not  charm  money  out  of  any¬ 
body’s  iHxrket ;  it’s  a  Idanket  word 
that  should  have  a  distinct  and  i)er- 
sonal  interpretation  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  customer,  according  to  the 
values  she  is  interested  in  Iniying. 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
she  is  interested  in  asking.  Here 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  show 
what’s  on  her  mind: — How  many 
trios  to  the  cleaner  will  this  dress 
survive?  .  .  .  Will  it  require  fre¬ 
quent  pressing?  .  .  .  Are  the  sleeves 
properly  set  in?  .  .  .  Is  it  nicely  fin¬ 
ished — seams,  hem,  wrist,  belt?  .  .  . 
Will  it  crush  or  soil  easily  if  I  wear 
it  for  travelling?  ...  Is  the  lingerie 
trimming  launderable  and  easy  to 
iron?  .  .  .  Will  the  fur  on  this  coat 
shed?  ...  Is  the  lining  so  loaded 
with  tin  that  it  will  glisten  in  the 
sunlight — and  give  out  under  the 
arms?  .  .  .  Why  can’t  I  get  more 
youthful  styles  in  size  42?  ...  Is 
there  any  good  reason  for  this  gar¬ 
ment  costing  $5  more  than  that  one 
which  looks  so  much  the  same?  .  .  . 
If  I  buy  this  dress,  will  six  of  my 
friends  each  appear  at  the  same 
party  in  one  just  like  it?  ...  Is  this 
color,  or  line,  really  becoming  to  me, 
and  why?  ...  Is  this  garment  the 
absolutely  correct  choice  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  which  I’m  buying  it?  .  .  . 
What  accessories  should  I  wear 
with  it  ?  .  .  .  What  kind  of  shoes  will 
I  need  at  Palm  Beach  ?  .  .  .  What  are 
the  fashion  points  about  this  hat  that 
will  make  me  look  like  Paris  and 
feel  like  a  million  dollars?  .  .  .  Will 
this  coat  be  a  comfort  to  me  when  I 
wear  it  for  driving  or  will  it  pull 
across  the  back,  ride  up  and  knock 
my  hat  over  my  nose,  pull  op^n  in 
the  front  and  freeze  my  knees? 


I 


This  is  no  ordinary  fastener  you 
see  on  genuine  Talon-fastened  cor¬ 
sets.  No  brief  case  fastener  ...  no 
handbag  fastener  .  .  .  but  a  new 
Talon  fastener  designed  especially 
for  use  on  corsets! 

It  closes  as  easily  as  breathing, 
against  the  severe  strain  placed 
upon  a  fastener  by  a  corset.  It 
closes  tight  as  a  safe,  for  when  you 
lock  the  Talon  corset  fastener  it 
stays  locked!  And  it  opens  as 
swiftly  as  if  it  were  cut! 

No  other  fastener  on  a  corset  is 
like  it.  No  other  closes  so  easily  . . . 
or  performs  so  consistently  day 
after  day. 

This  new  Talon  means  freedom 
from  hooks  and  eyes . . .  snaps  and 
laces.  Instead  of  fumbling  and  con¬ 
fusion  . .  .  the  Talon-fastened  cor¬ 
set  closes  quickly  .  .  .  easily  into  a 
practically  invisible  stripe  of  flesh 
or  pink! 

There  is  only  one  slide  fastener 
that  comes  entirely  colored  to 
nutch  the  modem  corset  colors. 
Its  correct  name  is  Talon.  And 
Talon  is  the  slide  fastener  that  can 
be  laundered  or  dry  cleaned  with¬ 
out  rusting  or  humping  up.  Sale 
of  the  genuine  Talon  is  restricted 
to  makers  of  quality  corsets  only. 

■OOKLUS  rAITBItra  COBTANT,  aEABTILU,  FA. 
"■w  YOU  •  aonoR  •  PRiLAOBLniiA  •  caiCA«o 
ARCU.U  •  (AM  raANCaSOO  •  ABAma 
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Have  your  salespeople  definite, 
convincing  answers  to  these  and 
dozens  of  other  questions  which 
loom  very  large  indeed  in  the  mind 
of  the  customer,  concerned  with  the 
event  of  buying  new  clothes?  Per¬ 
haps,  after  you  have  given  some 
time  to  a  study  of  your  customers’ 
wants  and  needs,  you  will  turn 
your  attention  to  the  selling  habits 
of  your  salesforce  to  see  how  accur¬ 
ately  they  are  matching  their  saies- 
talk  to  customers’  interests.  You 
may  be  startled  to  find  how  uni¬ 
versally  they  resort  to  price  appeal 
to  clinch  their  sales,  or  failing  that, 
how  lamely  and  awkwardly  they 
strive  to  justify  better  quality  and 
higher  prices.  Small  wonder,  since 
for  two  long  years  they  have  been 
trained  constantly  by  manufacurer, 
merchandise  manager,  buyer,  and 
advertiser  to  glorify  low  prices. 

A  Training  Program 

A  clear-cut,  vigorous  training 
program,  or  better-selling  program, 
or  better-selling  program,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  choose  to  call  it,  should 


be  started  at  once,  if  it  hasn’t  been 
started  already,  if  you  wish  your 
salespeople  to  unlearn  price  selling 
and  to  acquire  a  positive  and  pol¬ 
ished  technique  of  selling  quality 
goods.  In  cases  where  the  store  has 
a  training  department,  it  will  be 
only  too  happy  to  organize  this 
movement.  (Training  dejiartments 
have  Ijeen  almost  alone  in  the  land 
in  a  series  of  camixiigns  to  raise 
the  average  sale  during  recent 
years.)  However,  no  buyer  really 
needs  a  training  department  for 
this  particular  job  of  instructing 
salespeople  in  the  qualities  and 
values  of  their  merchandise.  Be¬ 
gin  by  analyzing  the  questions 
which  customers  in  your  depart¬ 
ment  are  asking  about  your  mer¬ 
chandise.  Then  determine  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  to  those  questions — 
and  drill  your  salespeople  until  they 
feel  perfectly  secure  in  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  any  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  will  do  for  any  possible  custo¬ 
mer,  As  new  items  come  into  stock, 
repeat  the  process  of  analyzing 
values.  Do  it  daily  or  if  need  be 


hourly.  Aim  at  teaching  3,  4,  or  5 
specific  selling  points  about  every 
single  ‘article.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
put  the  exact  descriptive  words  into 
the  salesclerks’  mouths,  in  case  they 
haven’t  sufficient  imagination  to 
clothe  your  ideas  in  appropriae 
phrases.  Budget  ten  minutes  for 
merchandise  review  every  morning 
of  the  world,  regardless  of  stock 
work,  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
training  your  salesforce  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  training  your  customers 
to  appreciate  quality.  These  brief 
meetings  should  be  as  varied  and 
as  dramatic  as  your  ingenuity  can 
suggest.  Have  a  demonstration  sale 
today — I  dare  you  to  act  as  the 
salesperson;  and  have  some  kind  of‘ 
short  written  quiz  or  questionnaire 
tomorrow.  Next  day  invite  one  of 
your  interested  manufacturers  to 
come  in  and  tell  why  he  made  cer¬ 
tain  garments,  how  he  made  them, 
for  what  sort  of  persons,  and  for 
what  occasions.  Rehearse  him  in  his 
part  before  he  comes  to  the  store, 
so  that  he’ll  be  brief  and  to  the 
point  in  what  he  says.  Maybe  he. 


LOUIS  ROESSEL  8C  CO.,  Inc. 

SCARPA  CREPE 
RUBICON  CREPE 
ROMANTIC  CREPE 
GOLD  DRAGON  SATIN 
GRENADINE  SATIN 

t 

i  This  season’s^  fashionable  fabrics 

\  ' 
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li'  the  rest  of  us,  will  find,  when 
he  l)egins  to  teach  that  he’ll  learn 
M.iiiething!  .  ;  .  .  On  another 
morning  you  could  have  an  open 
forum  and  let  the  salespeople  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  and  yours — you 
will  find  it  profitable  to  be  on  the 
receiving  end  occasionally ! 

Will  Build  Confidence  in  Store 
I  Ijelieve  you’ll  find  your  sales- 
force  very  responsive  to  this  type 
of  selling  training.  In  the  first 
place,  they  will  naturally  enjoy 
handling  and  showing  better  mer¬ 
chandise,  just  as  you  enjoy  buying 
it,  and  their  pride  in  “good  goods’’ 
will  communicate  itself  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  And  your  analysis  of  quali¬ 
ties  and  values  will  build  up  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  store  and  its  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  effective  selling, 
ot  that  these  good  results  will  come 
in  a  rush  it  will  take  constant  super¬ 
vision  and  correction  and  frequent 
demonstration  of  how  it  should  be 


done.  In  many  stores  to  day  buyers 
are  on  hand  for  several  hours  a  day 
to  coach  their  clerks  on  the  job,  to 
help  in  closing  sales,  to  offer  con¬ 
structive  ideas  in  difficult  situations. 
They  take  a  human  interest  in  the 
individual  customer’s  personal 
problems;  they  coax  back  fine  old 
customers  temporarily  estranged  by 
recent  purchases  of  costly  “bar¬ 
gains”  ;  while  to  the  customer  who 
hasn’t  looked  beyond  the  figures  on 
the  price  ticket  they  point  out  the 
fact  that  true  economy  is  measured 
in  terms  of  serviceability.  They 
consistently  and  confidently  show 
medium  or  higher-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  to  every  customer,  if  only  to 
give  her  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it. 
Such  buyers  do  not  underestimate 
the  importance  of  the  selling  side 
of  the  buying  job.  Their  expert 
performance  on  the  selling  floor  is 
the  most  eloquent  lesson  that  sales¬ 
people  could  have  in  selling  quality 
merchandise. 


The  Well  Organized  Fashion 
Show  Promotes  Quality 

By  KATHERINE  CASEY 
The  Katherine  Casey  Fashion  Sen’ice,  Xew  York 


A  CAMPAIGN  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  better  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  promoted  pre- 
sistently  by  all  stores  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  includes  selling  more  respect¬ 
able  merchandise  and  holding  the 
faith  of  their  dependable  customers. 
In  the  frantic  scramble  for  merchan¬ 
dise  at  new  lows,  too  many  stores, 
formerly  reputable,  have  sacrified 
quality,  with  the  result  that  the 
salesjjeople  have  lost  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  their  recognition  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  quality. 

Confidence  Lost 

It  is  equally  true  that  multitudes 
of  customers  have  grown  indifferent 
to  quality  because  of  the  long  mor- 


atorium  declared  by  the  majority  of 
stores  on  genuine  high  grade  work¬ 
manship  and  fabrics.  Paradoxical 
though  it  may  be,  every  indication 
is  that  in  this  year  of  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  incomes  and  wages,  60  per 
cent  of  the  purchasers  are  demand¬ 
ing  honestly  built  merchandise  that 
will  give  long  wear  and  satisfactory 
service.  The  dress  that  will  not 
-Stand  cleaning,  the  shoes  that  lose 
their  shape,  fabrics  that  break  and 
pull  out  at  the  seams,  carpets  and 
furniture  that  go  shabby  within  a 
few  months  .  .  .  these  were  bought 
readily  in  the  days  when  fads  were 
permissible  because  there  was  plenty 
of  money  to  spend,  but  now  when 
people  are  economical  they  must  buy 
quality  clothes  that  will  stand  up 
and  give  commendable  service. 

Seeing  is  Believing 

Recognizing  the  need  for  an 
effective  medium  to  instill  quality 
appreciation  in  salespeople  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  merchants  will  admit  the 
value  of  a  carefully  planned  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation  or  Fashion 
Show,  as  is  the  program  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Stressing  fashions 
that  are  practical  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  customer,  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  costumes  for  the 
usual  occasions  in  a  busy  woman’s 
life,  and  in  every  item  quality  is 
dominant.  Such  a  medium  presented 
to  customers  and  salespeople,  with 
a  well  balanced  selection  of  care¬ 
fully  chosen  ensembles  and  an  au¬ 
thoritative  interpretation  and  pre¬ 
sentation  can  promcjte  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  l)etter  quality  apparel  most 
successfully.  Seeing  is  believing, 
and  particularly  now  when  pictures 
are  fast  growing  to  be  the  main  sys¬ 
tem  of  imparting  knowledge,  the 
visualization  of  quality  clothes 
afforded  by  a  projxirly  merchan¬ 
dized  Fashion  Show,  will  be  inval¬ 
uable  in  informing  salespeople  and 
will  effect  exceptional  sales,  and 
confidence  in  the  store. 

Quality  Merchandise,  and  this 
does  not  mean  top-price  merchan¬ 
dise,  is  the  platform  upon  which 
increased  profitable  business  will  be 
built. 


Katherine  Casey 
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THE  BUYER'S  JOB 


The  Buyer’s  Job  Today 

By  VICTOR  ZIMINSKY 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Franklin-Siinon  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Vice-Chairman,  Merchandise  Managers'  Dhision,  and  Chairman,  Accessories 
Division,  Fashion  and  Quality  Conference 


Taking  into  consideration  the 
period  which  we  have  just 
passed  through  and  planning  the 
course  of  buying  for  the  future,  the 
time  is  here  for  the  buyer  to  get 
her  l)earings  on  what  course  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  years  of  easy  business 
which  preceded  the  depression  cre¬ 
ated  a  laxity  in  buying.  It  was 
easy  selling  and  easy  buying  in 
the  i)eriod  of  mass  production 
preceding  the  end  of  1929.  Mass 
production  of  merchandise,  where 
liand  labor  is  used  has  a  tendency 
to  create  poor  workmanship.  Mer¬ 
chandise  was  not  bought,  in  many 
cases,  with  the  exacting  sjxjcifica- 
tions  so  necessary  for  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  in  mind.  Fashion  and 
quality  today  are  so  necessary,  to 
stimulate  profitable  business  that  it 
is  essential  for  buyers  to  devote 
much  time  to  this  aspect  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Quality  Movement  Constructive 

The  quality  movement  sjwnsored 
by  P.  A.  O’Connell,  President 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
structive  ideas  presented  by  way  of 
re-establishing  l)etter  business.  It 
has  a  tremendous  amount  of  value 
in  making  the  consumer  fashion  and 
cjuality  conscious.  Most  merchan¬ 
dise  distributed  through  retail  stores 
today  has  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer  a  certain  amount 
of  fashion  appeal.  This  fashion 
appeal  in  the  past  several  years  ex¬ 
tended  itself  into  kitchen  utensils 
and  bathroom  accessories.  In  some 
way  or  other  in  the  process  of  get¬ 
ting  business  in  bad  times,  quality 
liecame  detached  from  fashion.  The 


smart  buyer  of  today  will  endeavor 
to  link  fashion  with  quality  and 
make  them  go  hand  in  hand. 

Starting  at  this  source,  it  is  im- 
IKjrtant  t^ay  that  a  buyer  acquaint 
herself  with  the  existing  situations 
as  far  as  commodity  jirices  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  a  period  such  as  this, 
when  the  prices  of  commodities, ad¬ 
vance  and  when  there  is  an  attempt 
to  advance  the  prices  of  the  mater¬ 
ials  which  are  used  in  the  manufac- 


ViCTOR  Zi MINSKY 

turing  of  merchandise,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  the  reason  for 
price  changes.  If  the  price  of  silk 
or  cloth  or  leather  is  advanced,  the 
buyer  should  know  the  reason,  if 
any,  for  such  advance.  It  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  buyer  to  know  the 


comparative  lal)or  costs  today  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  1928.  The  buy¬ 
er  should  be  a  student  of  economic 
conditions. 

The  days  of  buying  merchandise 
down  to  a  price  by  cheapening  the 
labor  and  the  materials  which  go 
into  the  merchandise,  seem  to  have 
run  their  course.  Buyers  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  their  firms  today  should 
be  well  schooled  in  the  standards  of 
quality  and  should  have  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  proper  construction  of 
the  merchandise  which  they  buy.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  for  them  to 
do  business  with  reputable  and  in¬ 
telligent  manufacturers. 

Size  Specifications 

Recently,  I  have  seen  samples  of 
merchandise  from  a  so-called  reli¬ 
able  manufacturer.  Each  piece  was 
marked  the  same  size  and  each  piece 
measured  differently.  The  well 
trained  buyer  has  her  own  specifica¬ 
tions  and  does  not  rely  upon  a 
manufacturer.  The  best  buyers  I 
have  seen  have  been  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers  the  right  pro- 
jKirtions  and  measurements  when 
placing  orders.  The  old  standards 
of  quality  have  lieen  dissipated  in 
every  way  to  meet  the  lower  prices 
during  the  past  few  years.  If  the 
buyer  insists  upon  the  proper  qual¬ 
ity  and  proportions  in  a  garment, 
she  will  not  only  receive  quality 
merchandise  but  will  also  help  the 
manufacturing  industry  to  be  more 
exact.  This  is  what  the  industry 
needs  today. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  some 
of  the  best  manufacturers  go  out 
(Continued  on  page  710) 
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More  Regard  For  Consumer  Demand  For  Ensembled 
Charm  and  Less  For  "Paris  Says”  if  Quality 
Campaign  is  to  Succeed 

Customer  Types  Must  be  Studied  for  Preferences;  Consumer  Receptivity  to  Color,  Line 
and  Fabric  Trends  Must  be  Indicated  before  Stocking  Up 
on  “Paris  Decrees’’  Merchandise 

By  A.  G.  JARVIS 

Merchandise  Manager  Apparel  and  Accessories,  The  Edw.  Medley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Member  Color  Coordination  and  Fashion  Merchandise  Committees,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


FOREWORD 

IN  the  last  analysis  a  dress,  coat,  hat,  bag,  shoe,  necklace,  hose  or  glove 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  combination  of  color,  line,  shape  and 
surface  interest.  In  themselves,  and  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
the  consumer  who  wears  them,  they  are  good  and  volume,  or  poor  and 
profitless,  according  to  certain  well  established  principles  of  beauty,  of  art : 
— unity,  order,  proportion,  variety,  rhythm  and  harmony.  And  our  mer¬ 
chandising  of  apparel  and  accessories  in  the  future  is  going  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  or  relatively  unsuccessful  as  buyers  and  merchandise  managers  of  these 
lines  acquaint  themselves  with  the  simple  attributes  of  color,  line,  shape, 
and  surface  interest, — and  buy  and  sell  according  to  these  attributes,  in¬ 
stead  of,  primarily,  according  to  the  value  of  the  silk,  wool,  cotton,  leather 
or  labor  there  happens  to  be  in  an  article. 


Need  Merchandising  Be  25  Per 
Cent  Gamble? 

Our  buying  and  merchandising 
efforts  are  far  too  greatly  harrassed 
by  the  marking  down  and  promotion 
of  stock  not  properly  keyed  to  our 
consumer  demands.  The  matter  is 
dismissed  by  intelligent  merchandise 
managers  and  buyers  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  merchandising  is  a  gam¬ 
ble, — out  of  a  thousand  dresses  or 
hats  bought,  whether  we  sell  at  full 
profit  seven  hundred  or  nine  hun¬ 
dred  is  a  matter  of  the  weather  and 
luck.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  catering  to  consumer  demand 
will  always  have  a  large  element  of 
speculation  about  it.  However,  as 
long  as  retailers  dismiss  the  whole 
problem  with  that  kind  of  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  our  troubles  will 
continue.  If  we  can  reduce  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  speculation  from  15  or  25 
per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  we  will  have 
reduced  it  to  a  minimum  that  should 
not  affect  net  profits  of  the  apparel 
accessory  business.  If  we  are  to  do 
something  like  this,  we  must  dis¬ 
abuse  our  minds  of  a  few  of  the 
notioniiSthat  are  responsible  for  our 
troubles.'*  ^  ^ 


Study  Consumer  First — Then 
Paris 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  develop 
a  different  viewpoint  as  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  “style.”  We  must  study 
first  the  consumer  for  our  trends 
and  secondly  Paris  for  inspiration 
to  develop  them.  In  saying  this 
there  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
belittle  Paris  as  an  art  center  and 
America’s  chief  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  we  should  understand  that 
a  great  many  Paris  style  mentors 
have  so  little  regard  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  retailers’  knowledge  of  style 
that  they  introduce  novelties  for 
their  own  publicity  and  sale  of  mod¬ 
els  with  little  intelligent  regard  for 
their  acceptability  by  the  American 
consumer.  While  Mr.  Patou’s  re¬ 
cent  intentions  may  not  have  come 
under  this  category,  at  least  they 
have  that  effect  in  America  when  he 
drastically  tries  to  lower  the  waist 
line  right  after  our  present  fall  sea¬ 
son  is  launched. 

It  probably  sounds  silly  to  say 
that  we  arfe'  not  watching  our  con¬ 
sumer  with  the  same  intensity  that 
we  are  studyin^'^aris,  and  style.  It 
is  true  that  we  \v’4ich  them,  but  with 


just  about  the  degree  of  insight  that 
we  might  watch  an  ant-hill.  If  med¬ 
ical  science  did  not  know  any  more 
alx)ut  the  human  body  than  the  re¬ 
tailer  knows  about  what  stimulates 
consumer  action,  nobody  would  ever 
know  that  the  blood  circulates.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  knowledge 
available  to  all  retailers  relating  to 
their  customers  that  is  just  as  valu¬ 
able  as  anything  we  have  in  science, 
but  the  retailer  pays  no  attention  to 
it.  Customers  are  .stimulated  opti¬ 
cally  for  or  against  colors,  designs, 
silhouettes,  in  apparel,  and  the  laws 
controlling  this  optical  stimulation 
are  not  only  well-known  to  art  but 
are  about  90  per  cent  reliable. 

First  Learn  Customer’s  Optical 
Reaction  to  Color  and  Design 

The  most  important  of  all  laws 
governing  consumer  optical  stimula¬ 
tion  is  the  “herd  instinct.”  This  as¬ 
serts  itself, — 

A — In  the  tendency  to  buy  and  wear 
what  other  people  are  buying 
and  wearing,  even  among  those 
who  consider  themselves  style¬ 
conscious,  and 

B — In  the  refusal  of  the  consumer 
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mass  mind  to  accept  optical 
values  that  are  too  new  and 
different  from  what  they  have 
been  used  to. 

1  he  customer  herd  instinct — (A) 
that  follows  an  established  style,  is 
a  profitable  one  to  follow,  but  how 
loiijj  an  established  style  is  apt  to 
continue  is  something  we  must  be 
l)etter  able  to  judge  if  we  are  going 
to  be  more  successful  than  we  have 
been. 

The  other  herd  instinct — (13)  to 
avoid  optical  stimulations  that  are 
too  strange  is  much  more  difficult  in 
merchandising.  Unless  we  have 
studied  the  dynamics  of  color  and 
line  most  of  us  are  not  equipped  to 
recognize  whether  the  new  style  is 
radically  different  or  whether  some 
line  or  color  or  design  that  has  been 
in  the  established  mode  has  subscon- 
sciously  prepared  consumer’s  minds 
for  the  new  style.  Unless  con¬ 
sumer’s  minds  have  lieen  so  pre¬ 
pared,  the  promotion  of  the  new 
style  is  apt  to  be  unprofitable. 

A  great  many  influences,  of 
course,  affect  a  consumer’s  “herd 
instinct’’  in  regard  to  a  given  item, 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  color 
or  design.  Occasionally,  the  prac¬ 
ticality  or  familiarity  of  an  article 
outweighs  the  pulling  p)ower  of  its 
color  and  design,  and  then  we  also 
have  the  large  segment  of  the  public, 
15  to  35  per  cent,  depending  upon  a 
store’s  clientele,  who  have  poor 
taste.  That  is,  their  optical  stimula¬ 
tion  does  not  coordinate  in  the  same 
manner  as  customers  of  better  taste. 
However,  the  taste  level  is  continu¬ 
ally  improving,  and  there  are  small¬ 
er  chances  all  the  time  of  the  aver¬ 
age  store  getting  away  with  promo¬ 
tions  of  even  25  per  cent  “|X)or 
taste’’  merchandise. 

Customers  Divide  Themselves  into 
Three  Type  Groups 

Any  study  of  customer  stimula¬ 
tion  from  a  style  standpoint  must 
start  with  a  study  of  a  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  store  has  a  “75  per  cent 
constant’’  woman  clientele  of  15,(XX) 
customers,  let  us  say.  Who  are 
they,  and  what  are  they  ?  About 
how  many  are  cool  types  ?  warm 
tA'pes?  good  looking?  youthful  fig¬ 
ures?  foreign?  overweight?  They 
will  divide  themselves  up  into  sizes, 
— junior,  misses’,  women’s,  regular 
and  half.  Of  course,  the  size  of  a 
customer  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  style  she  can  wear,  but  there  is 
an  equally  important  guide  that  we 
have  not  at  all  considered.  That  is 
the  customer  type.  A  store  may 
have  fifty  black  wool  dresses,  all 
<lifferent,  and  vet  if  thev  are  not  di¬ 


vided  according  to  customer  type, 
they  may  utterly  neglect  the  types 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  women  who 
are  jxjtential  black  dress  buyers. 
Customers  divide  themselves  into 
three  large  “type”  or  “individuality” 
groups.  First,  the  Feminine;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  Transitional ;  and  third,  the 
.\ssertive. 

I  In  the  case  of  the  more  femi¬ 
nine,  Type  I  customers,  ap¬ 
parel  that  is  too  assertive 
(either  Type  II  or  Type  III) 
makes  Type  I  customers  look 
insignificant  and  insipid. 
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II  Apparel  and  accessories  that 
are  too  “feminine”  for  the 
Type  II  group  look  insipid  on 
this  group,  and  make  them  look 
coarse  and  homely,  and  apparel 
and  accessories  that  are  Type 
III,  too  dynamic,  make  this 
type  customer  look  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

III  In  the  case  of  the  Assertive, 
Type  III  group  of  customers, 
apparel  that  is  Feminine  (Type 
I)  and  much  apparel  that  is 
Transitional  (Type  II)  makes 
the  Type  III  customer  look 
too  coarse,  raw-boned  or  bulky. 

As  this  matter  of  customer  types 
is  a  large  subject,  it  is  suggested 
that  for  a  better  understanding  of 
it,  the  writer’s  article  appearing  in 
the  August  1932  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager  “Customer  Types  as  Merchan¬ 
dising  Guides”  be  studied.  The 
“running  number”  beas  out  this 
theory  and  is  successful  because  it 
it  good  for  the  large  Type  II  cus¬ 
tomer  group  and  sometimes  also 
good  for  Type  I  or  Type  III. 

The  safest  rule  to  be  guided  by 
is  that  customers’  herd  instincts 
prompt  them  to  buy  colors  and  de¬ 


signs  that  look  well  on  other  people. 

Of  course,  there  is  sometimes  a 
stampede  for  merchandise  that  over¬ 
comes  this  theory  temporarily,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Eugenie  hats.  But, 
it  is  bound  to  assert  itself  and  did 
assert  itself  in  that  same  case  when 
the  public  rebelled  against  the  Eu¬ 
genie  headgear  because  it  was  worn 
by  so  many  people  for  whom  it  was 
out  of  “type.” 

What  Prompts  Color  Trends? 

Paris? 

Let  us  consider  color.  Black  as 
a  fall  “color”  is  not  a  Paris  decree 
at  all  but  simply  a  herd  instinct. 
Black  is  based  on  both  practicality 
of  ensembling  and  general  becom¬ 
ingness.  But  the  American  public 
has  realized  that  black  is  not  as  be¬ 
coming  a  color,  to  the  majority  of 
jieople,  as  has  been  thought.  Black 
has  therefore  dropped  away  from  a 
75  (ler  cent  volume  to  about  a  50 
I)er  cent  volume  in  coats,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years  will 
probably  be  no  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  our  fall  coat  volume.  As 
black  declines,  other  colors  are 
going  to  become  more  popular,  and 
again  this  will  not  be  a  Paris  decree. 
The  colors  that  will  be  effective  in 
place  of  black  for  the  next  few 
years  for  fall  coats  will  be  based  on 
a  consideration  of  wearability,  and 
in  that  category,  pure  green,  the 
Boxwood  of  this  fall  and  Jungle  of 
last  fall,  will  be  more  important 
than  any  blue  greens  or  yellow 
greens.  This  is  not  a  guess  or  a 
Paris  decree,  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
pure  green  is  flattering  to  more 
different  types  of  furs  than  either 
of  the  other  greens,  and  people  buy 
furred  coats  for  furs.  Spanish  Tile 
last  fall  was  an  example  of  a  color 
that  of  itself  would  not  have  been 
volume.  However,  it  was  a  better 
background  for  more  types  of  furs, 
especially  browns,  than  the  Malaga 
Winetone  of  last  fall.  Incidentally, 
Spanish  Tile  was  not  a  Paris  pro¬ 
moted  color  but  was  sponsored  by 
Forstmann  &  Hoffman.  The  wine- 
tones  of  this  Fall  are  having  a  very 
normal  and  logical  increase  over  last 
Fall — again  because  of  no  decree 
from  Paris,  but  because  more  people 
realize  they  are  flattering  with  both 
black  and  brown  furs.  Both  of 
these  colors,  pure  green  and  wine- 
tones,  will  increase  next  fall  over 
this  fall  at  the  expense  of  black. 

Many  think  that  color  contrast 
just  happens  in  a  dress  or  an  en¬ 
semble  to  pep  it  up  in  response  to 
a  Paris  decree.  This  is  a  dangerous 
view.  A  contrasting  or  accent  color 
note  to  be  good  must  be  demanded 
by  a  “too-muchness”  of  some  other 
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color  in  the  garment  or  ensemble. 
That  is,  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  the 
one  color  of  the  garment  and  thus 
we  see  that  the  average  eye,  not 
Paris,  demands  color  contrast.  A 
solid  color  dress,  especially  in  dark 
colors  unrelieved  by  contrast,  is  apt 
to  be  heavy  and  severe  and  good  for 
only  a  minority  of  customers, — 
those  in  the  Type  III  class,  because 
Type  III  customers  have  the  force 
and  “voltage”  to  accent  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  dominate  it. 

When  it  comes  to  the  color  of 
accessories,  the  optical  capacity  of 
the  average  customer  limits  the 
variety  of  colors  that  may  be  used, 
without  regard  to  any  decree  from 
Paris.  We  thus  find  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  accessories  of  the 
ensemble  will  match  the  basic  color 
of  the  ensemble.  That  is  why  we 
can  only  get  turnover  in  a  few 
staple  accessory  colors,  black,  white, 
brown,  navy,  green  and  winetone, 
and  each  of  these  should  be  picked 
so  that  they  will  blend  with  several 
basic  ensemble  colors. 

While  the  basic  colors  of  the  Fall 
ensemble  change  slowly  from  year 
to  year  the  accent  or  contrast  colors 
come  and  go  more  rapidly.  These 
latter,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  opti¬ 
cally  stimulated,  and  related  to, 
some  other  color  in  the  mode,  or 
by  some  fabric  medium.  Beetroot, 
ordinarily  too  warm  for  Summer, 
was  good  the  latter  part  of  this 
Summer  because  it  appeared  early 
in  cool  sheers  and  prints,  later  going 
into  woolens  which  softened  its  red¬ 
ness.  In  flat  crepe  it  would  never 
have  started  in  Summer.  Lebanon 
Brown  for  the  Spring  of  1931  was 
a  profitable  prcwnotion  because  it 
w'as  a  foil  for  Spring  and  Summer 
whites,  eggshells  and  most  all  the 
pastels.  It  was  not  a  Paris  decree. 
A  great  many  colors  and  color  com¬ 
binations  that  have  a  logical  excuse 
in  the  mode  are  always  lying  dor¬ 
mant,  simply  awaiting  some  well 
thought  out  promotional  effort  to 
make  them  profitable.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  wool  for 
dresses,  a  larger  volume  of  brighter 
colors  have  been  used  for  fall  mode 
than  before,  not  by  a  Paris  decree 
but  because  wool  is  a  medium  that 
softens  bright  colors  that  would 
otherwise  be  too  harsh  and  asser¬ 
tive  for  most  people  in  flat  crepes. 
The  crinkled  silk  crepes  of  this  Fall, 
casting  shadows  over  their  surfaces, 
have  the  same  effect  in  making 
brighter  colors  more  flattering. 

The  early  promotion  of  dark 
colors,  especially  black,  in  late 
August  and  September  is  not  a 
Paris  or  Fifth  Avenue  decree  at  all, 
but  simply  an  optical  reaction  due 


to  eye  fatigue  because  of  the  use 
of  so  much  white  and  light  colors 
during  the  summer.  There  is  a  good 
place  always  for  travel  tweed 
effects  or  restrained  plaids  at  this 
time,  but  frequently  these  are  over¬ 
looked,  as  this  Fall,  or  else  the 
plaids  are  produced  in  such  rash 
combinations  that  they  flicker  and 
soon  die  out. 

What  Determines  Fabric  Trends? 

When  it  comes  to  the  promotion 
of  new  fabrics,  we  again  are  safer 
in  first  studying  our  customer  types 
and  relying  on  optical  reaction  stim¬ 
ulated  by  those  types  and  then 
studying  Paris  or  Fifth  Avenue 
style  decrees.  We  are  asked  each 
Fall  if  velvet  will  be  good.  Why 
not  ask  if  water  will  be  used? 
Transparent  velvet  as  a  beauty 
fabric  stands  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  will  always  have  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  fall  mode  until  some 
more  beautiful,  lustrous,  and  softly 
draping  fabric  shall  supplant  it. 
Attempts  to  supplant  it  with  Bag- 
heera  Velvet  or  corduroy  velvet  fail 
l)ecause  they  do  not  have  the  light 
dark  tone  beauty  of  plain  velvet. 


Profitable  Costume  Design  is 
Regulated  by  the  Consumer 
— Not  by  Paris 


The  growth  of  woolens  as  dress 
fabrics  has  not  depended  on  Paris 
decrees  but  on  the  ingenuity  of 
.\merican  manufacturers  who  have 
developed  woolens  into  beautiful 
sheer  fabrics,  softly  drapable,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  previous  bulky  woolens. 
As  mentioned  before,  woolens  also 
owe  their  popularity  to  the  fact  that 
they  gray  all  bright  colors,  and,  if 
they  have  a  surface  interest,  cast 
shadows  which  also  make  bright 
colors  more  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  more  easily  worn  by  a 
greater  number  of  customer  com¬ 
plexion  typ«s.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  back  smooth  surface 
fabrics  for  coatings  this  fall,  but 
it  has  failed,  in  spite  of  Paris  de¬ 
crees,  because  of  the  very  pleasing 
optical  effect  of  surface  interest  on 
the  consumer.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  is  such  a  wide 
variety  in  surface  interest  that,  once 
established,  there  is  always  enough 
of  surprise  and  newness  to  intrigue 
a  consumer  over  broadcloth  or  any 
smooth  surface.  Probably  broad¬ 
cloth  will  assert  itself  stronger  as 
an  element  of  the  mode  next  spring, 
but  it  still  will  not  displace  the 


greater  volume  to  be  done  on  sur¬ 
face  interest  fabrics,  assuming  of 
course  that  our  manufacturers  are 
ingenious  about  providing  fabrics  of 
subtle  surface  interest. 

That  optical  preference  for  sur¬ 
face  design  is  stronger  than  any 
Paris  decree  is  l)orne  out  by  the  fact 
that  Paris  continually  depreciates 
prints  for  the  American  woman, 

i) ut  the  American  woman  demands 

j) rints.  The  reason  is  simply  that 
she  has  found  them  very  flattering 
and  wearable,  especially  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  solid  colors,  when  they 
are  well  designed.  The  technique 
of  designing  prints  has  improved 
greatly  in  the  past  three  years,  in¬ 
suring  a  substantial  place  in  every 
woman’s  wardrobe  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely — or  as  long  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  variety  in  well-designed 
prints. 

Costume  design  and  silhouette 
we  find  most  baffling  to  our  apparei- 
accessory  industry,  and  the  cause 
is  not  so  much  ignorance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  design  as  it  is  re¬ 
fusal  to  apply  these  elements  to  the 
female  form.  There  is  still  a  notion 
on  the  part  of  couturiers  and  de¬ 
signers  that  the  American  w’oman 
will  put  a  covered  wagon  or  an  In¬ 
dian  teepee  on  her  back  if  Paris 
decrees  it  or  enough  money  is  spent 
in  promoting  it.  Again  we  must 
look  first  for  guidance  not  to  Pans 
but  to  our  customer  types,  and  to 
our  customer  “herd  instinct.”  No 
matter  what  it  may  be  in  Russia  or 
China,  the  supreme  longing  of  all 
American  women  is  for  a  silhouette 
that  will  convey  the  illusion  of 
youth.  As  long  as  the  men  'n 
America  like  them  young  and  slen¬ 
der,  the  illusion  of  youth  will  be  a 
herd  instinct  among  American  wom¬ 
en  that  will  thwart  any  decree  of 
Paris  to  the  contrary.  Now,  the 
youthful  figure  has  certain  propor¬ 
tions  that  have  for  many  decades 
made  women  successful  in  compet¬ 
ing  for  male  attention.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  is  spending  millions  oi 
dollars  on  cosmetics  and  diet  and 
slenderizing  technique  to  preserve 
the  illusion  of  youth,  and  yet  the 
apparel-accessory  industry’  follows 
too  many  style  exploitations  that 
defeat  the  customer  in  her  efforts  to 
preserve  this  illusion.  A  woman 
thirty  or  forty  years  old  is  bound 
to  lose  certain  of  the  attributes  of 
youth,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  is 
able  to  preserve  a  large  part  of  the 
illusion  of  youth  if  she  effects 
colors  that  make  her  complexion 
look  fresh  and  youthful  instead  of 
sallow,  gray  or  dull,  and  effects  sil¬ 
houette  designs  that  appear  to  gi^’e 
her  the  proportions  of  a  youthful 
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figure.  The  greatest  mistake  in  this 
cuunection,  is  imagining  that  a  de¬ 
sign  that  looks  youthful  on  a  size 
16  figure  will  ipso  facto  make  a  38 
or  42  figure  look  youthful.  The 
suri)lice  line  is  good  but  worked  to 
death  for  the  mature  woman  be¬ 
cause  it  creates  an  optical  illusion 
that  makes  her  wider  and  fuller 
torso  suggestive,  through  optical 
illusion,  of  the  same  proportions  as 
those  of  the  twenty  year  old  miss. 
The  consumer  reception  of  present 
high  necklines  and  shoulder  width 
was  optically  stimulated  by  the  con¬ 
trasting  shoulder  yokes  prevalent 
last  year.  The  acceptance  of  the 
cape  this  Fall  is  not  a  Paris  decree 
but  a  logical  line  development  of 
the  “width  at  shoulder”  movement. 
The  Paris  attempt  to  promote  the 
leg-o-mutton  sleeve  last  year  was 
not  profitable  because  it  involved 
too  radical  a  jump  in  the  “shoulder 
width”  movement  to  be  optically 
satisfactory.  While  Paris  has  tried 
periodically  to  push  clocked  hosiery, 
the  American  consumer  has  gone 
quietly  ahead,  with  more  Paris  op¬ 
position  than  support,  to  buy  meshes 
and  laces  for  day  time  and  dressy 
wear.  Paris  thought  they  should  be 
confined  to  sports  wear,  but  rough 
surfaced  woolens  and  surface  in¬ 
terest  in  silks  gave  meshes  and 
laces  a  logical  place  in  daytime  and 
dressy  ensembles.  The  movement 
supported  by  style  authorities  to 
drop  meshes  and  laces  this  Fall 
should  and  will  fail,  because  they 
are  still  necessary  to  subtly  blend 
with  other  rough  surface  fabrics  in 
the  ensemble.  Blue  hose  will,  within 
a  year,  be  quite  important  to  wear 
with  navy  ensembles,  as  they  are 
more  subtle  than  most  shades  of  tan 
and  biege  when  navy  is  accented 
with  some  other  important  color  in 
the  ensemble. 


Quality  Campaign  Ineffective 
Without  Knowledge  of  Quality  in 
Ensembling  of  Color  and  Line 


A  great  deal  is  being  said  about 
returning  to  quality  merchandising, 
but,  as  at  present  organized,  we  are 
overlooking  the  most  important 
single  consideration  in  such  mer¬ 
chandising.  This  is  whether  the  mer- 
dise  produces  a  good  “quality”  of 
becomingness  for  the  customer's  en- 
^mbled  individuality  type.  Our 
idea  of  “quality”  so  far  stresses 
only  a  grade  of  superior  fabric  and 
workmanship  for  which  we  hope  a 
customer  will  pay,  in  a  dress,  for 


instance,  $39  or  $59.  Our  custom¬ 
ers  bought  them  for  awhile,  but 
soon  found  they  had  paid  a  large 
price  for  material  and  labor,  and 
failed  to  receive  what  they  hoped 
they  were  also  buying,  ensembled 
l)eauty  and  becomingness.  So  they 
outsmarted  us  when  they  found  a 
$15  dress  that  happened  to  be  be¬ 
coming,  and  bought  it.  They  are 
still  willing  to  pay  for  the  added 
l)eauty  fine  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  will  give,  but  not  unless  we 
organize  ourselves  to  sell  them,  also, 
ensembled  becomingness.  We  blame 
our  orgy  of  price  appeal  to  con¬ 
tinual  promotion  of  cheaply  priced 
merchandise,  but  this  is  only  half 
the  trouble.  We  have  been  unable 
to  stimulate  customers  away  from 
a  price  urge  and  toward  a  quality 
urge  because  we  have  fallen  down 
on  the  technique  of  selling  them  the 
finality  they  are  interested  in  above 
all  others,  that  of  ensembled  charm 
and  becomingness.  Our  quality 
campaign  will  continue  to  fail  until 
our  buying  and  selling  organizations 
understand  when  color  and  line  and 
fabric  produce  ensembled  charm, 
l)ecomingness,  and  when  they  do 
not. 


Retailers  and  Buyers  Who  Disre¬ 
gard  the  Aid  of  Art  in  Buying  and 
Selling  Apparel  and  Accessories 
Will  Be  Relatively  Unsuccessful 


Furthermore,  as  long  as  we  tell  a 
woman  she  can  buy  the  last  word  in 
“Paris  style,”  in  a  dress,  for  $15, 
just  so  long  will  our  campaign  for 
quality  prove  futile.  We  have  told 
her  that  Paris  was  the  ultimate  in 
style  for  50  years,  so  why  the  sur¬ 
prise  when  she  takes  our  word  for 
it?  Once  turn  her  mind  toward  a 
quest  for  charm  in  apparel,  which 
demands  quality  of  fabric,  work¬ 
manship,  becomingness,  as  well  as 
Parisian  authenticity,  and  it  will  be 
a  simple  matter  to  step  her  buying 
up  to  $39  and  $59  dresses  again. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  hint  that  there  are  basic  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  on  the  consumer 
mind  of  America  to  which  the  de¬ 
crees  and  edicts  of  Paris  and 
American  designers  must  conform, 
or  be  productive  of  markdowns  and 
loss  of  volume  in  our  retail  stores. 
The  things  that  they  create  for  us 
and  call  “style”  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  color,  line  and  fabric 
in  certain  relationships  to  the  female 
figure.  Unless  the  average  apparel- 
accessory  buyer  and  merchandise 


manager  acquire  the  art  technique 
that  will  apprise  them  as  to  whether 
these  creations  are  right  for  85  per 
cent  of  their  volume,  their  jobs  will 
always  be  uncertain,  and  the  stores 
that  employ  them  will  never  make 
the  money  and  do  the  apparel  ac¬ 
cessory  volume  that  they  should. 

This  technique  may  be  acquired 
by  a  spare- time  study  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  art.  The  apparelled  female 
of  the  species  presents  the  greatest 
challenge  in  all  the  world  to  these 
principles.  It  is  very  negligent  of 
retailers,  who  spend  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  apparelling  job,  not  to 
be  even  curious  about  investigating 
these  principles  to  increase  their 
volume  and  profits.  For  instance, 
the  female  figure  conforms  to  the 
so-called  Greek  law  of  continuing 
proportions  and  styles  that  destroy 
these  proportions  are  optically  re- 
pellant  to  the  consumer.  When  is 
a  dress  or  an  ensemble  “subtle?” 
When  is  contrasting  color  structur¬ 
al  and  when  is  it  an  accent?  Why 
is  the  dressy  oxford,  especially  the 
high  cut  one,  with  continental  heel, 
particularly  good  with  high  neck¬ 
lines  and  the  fur-cape-on-coat? 
Why  is  the  one-strap  not  so  good? 
When  do  the  lines  of  a  bag  recipro¬ 
cate  the  lines  of  a  hat  or  coat  collar, 
and  is  this  desirable,  when  and  why  ? 
When  does  color,  design  or  fabric 
“dominate”  a  dress,  coat,  hat,  bag 
or  shoe?  When  is  a  customer  ap¬ 
parelled  to  her  “individuality”  type? 
When  is  variety  of  line  direction, 
color  contrast,  color  combination, 
fabric,  interesting  in  a  dress  or  en¬ 
semble  or  accessory,  and  when  is 
it  confusing  and  strange  and  cus¬ 
tomer  repellant?  If  your  answers 
to  these  queries  conform  to  the 
principles  of  good  art,  you  may  buy 
and  sell  with  a  great  deal  less  fear 
of  devastating  markdowns. 


Principles  of  Art  Furnish  Key  to 
Women’s  Buying  Motives 


Considering  the  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  w’e  invest  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  apparel,  and  the  very  high 
degree  of  intelligence  we  find  m 
buyers  and  merclmndisers,  is  it  not 
strange  we  sell  so  few  of  our  po¬ 
tential  customers  profitably?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  this  splendid  en¬ 
ergy  and  intelligence  is  being 
hobbled  by  the  outworn  fetish  that 
a  Paris  label  opens  the  door  to  vol¬ 
ume,  profit  and  quality.  Surely  the 
terrific  turnover  in  apparel-access¬ 
ory  buyers  indicates  something 
must  be  wrong  with  our  approach  to 
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the  sale  of  “style”  to  our  customers. 
As  purveyors  of  ensembled  charm 
to  a  very  large  number  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  retailer  is  not  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  should  be.  At  least  that  is 
the  way  the  writer  felt  about  his 
own  effectiveness  several  years  ago 
casting  about  for  relief,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  of  art  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  these  principles,  he 
believes  they  are  not  only  relevant, 
but,  with  better  understanding  of 
them,  actually  furnish  the  key  to  the 
matter  of  why  women  buy  the 
clothes  they  do.  It  is  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  be  still  struggling 
with  the  matter  and  may  agree  with 
him,  that  this  article  is  ventured. 
Certainly  if  others  agree  that  an 
orderly  application  of  the  principles 
of  art  to  our  apparel-accessory 


Unfair  competition  is  retarding 
the  return  to  normalcy  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  people.  Vicious 
business  practices,  as  carried  out 
today  by  certain  individuals,  are  not 
distributing  the  American  dollar  to 
the  number  of  hands  that,  in  the 
conduct  of  regular  business  pro¬ 
cedure,  it  passes  and  helps. 

High  pressure  methods  employed 
with  a  view  toward  depressing  the 
prices  of  basic  or  finished  commod¬ 
ities  by  “lone  wolf”  speculators  and 
dealers  for  their  own  personal  gain 
are  unpatriotic.  Large  institutions 
which  have  been  built  up  over  a 
period  of  half  a  century  or  more 
and  have  rendered  a  very  definite 
service  to  the  community  by  paying 
taxes  for  the  upkeep  of  their  local 
government  and  by  employing  wage 
earners  who  come  under  the  gov- 


problem  has  some  merit,  the  matter 
might  be  profitably  studied  by  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

♦  ♦  * 

NOTE.  A  study  of  the  following  books 
will  be  helpful  in  understanding  the 
principles  of  art,  which  determine  a  good 
picture,  good  interior  decoration,  or  a 
good  dress,  bag  or  ensemble.  Art  in 
Every  Day  Life,  Goldstein. ;  Art  Princi¬ 
ples  in  Practice,  Poore;  Costume  Design 
and  Illustration,  Traphagen;  The  Human 
Figure,  Vanderpoel;  Proportional  Form, 
Colman  &  Coan;  A  Color  Notation, 
Munsell ;  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Color, 
Sargent;  Line  and  Form,  Crane;  Color 
and  Line  in  Dress,  Hempstead .  For 
general  reading.  Men  of  Art,  Craven. 
Needless  to  say,  as  many  of  these  works 
deal  with  general  art  principles,  group} 
in  stores  should  get  together  and  learn 
to  apply  the  principles  to  the  ensembled 
individual,  and  to  each  item  of  the  en¬ 
semble  in  its  relationship  to  other  items, 
and  to  the  consumer. 


ernment  classification  of  tax  payers, 
have  no  possible  chance  of  compet¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  practices  that 
are  being  resorted  to  of  late. 

Predatory  Speculators 

For  instance,  let’s  take  the  specu¬ 
lator  in  men’s  clothing  who  operates 
without  any  official  headquarters, 
any  store,  any  investment  or  capital 
of  any  kind,  in  other  words,  the 
“so-called”  “Shoe  String”  operator, 
and  their  numbers  are  growing. 
Without  advertising  or  organization 
effort  of  any  kind,  the  “lone  wolf” 
operator  secures  a  number  of  orders 
by  the  means  of  personal  contact 
for  a  certain  line  of  merchandise, 
let’s  say  men’s  clothing,  at  a  price 
that  insures  an  unreasonably  long 
margin  of  profit  and  then  proceeds 


to  approach  the  manufacturers  of 
the  fabrics  and  then  the  maker  of 
the  clothes  in  order  to  drive  a  hard 
bargalrl.  In  most  cases  the  bargain 
is  driven  so  hard  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  producer  of  the  merchandise 
to  prevail  upon  his  employees  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  wage  scale. 

This  is  not  conducive  to  good 
business  practices  and  is  retarding 
progress. 

Time  For  Replacing  Obsolete 
Equipment 

With  prices  now  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  it  is  the  ideal  time  to  replace 
obsolete  or  worn  out  mechanical 
equipment,  such  as  automobiles  used 
for  pleasure  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  ;  electric  refrigerators  installed 
in  apartment  houses  and  apartment 
hotels ;  washing  machines ;  vacuum 
cleaners ;  radio  sets  and  tubes ;  sew¬ 
ing  machines ;  motorcycles ;  police 
squad  cars ;  typewriters  and  all  types 
of  office  machines. 

These  and  many  other  items  come 
under  the  classification  of  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  that  can  be  replaced 
with  the  newest  and  most  modem 
makes  at  a  time  most  advantageous 
from  a  price  standpoint. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  present 
replacement  costs  can  be  duplicated 
for  a  period  of  years  to  come.  For 
instance,  here’s  a  typical  case : 

A  large  corporation  owning  170 
commercial  automobiles — ^many  of 
which  have  been  in  use  for  from 
eight  to  fifteen  years — demonstrated 
that  the  cost  of  operating  them 
ranged  from  5  cents  to  30  cents  per 
mile. 

By  disposing  of  the  older  trucks 
and  purchasing  a  like  number  of 
new — making  due  allowance  for  de¬ 
preciation,  increased  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance,  etc. — a  saving  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $20,000  will  be  effected  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  reor¬ 
ganized  fleet. 

Users  of  commercial  automobiles, 
were  they  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  thereof, 
would  realize  that  by  disposing  of 
their  obsolete  equipment  and  pur¬ 
chasing  new — not  only  would  thous¬ 
ands  of  cars  be  bought  but  a  great 
saving  effected  by  users. 


Timely  Suggestions 
of  D.  F.  Kelly 

Editorial  Note:  Former  President  Kelly’s  views  on  unfair 
competition  and  on  the  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  recent  communication,  will  be  of  interest  to  Associa¬ 
tion  members.  Merchants  of  vision  are  cooperating  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  tvay  in  efforts  to  revive  general  business  conditions,  not  only 
for  altrustic  motk*es  but  because  the  success  of  all  retailers  is  so 
closely  allied  with  the  renezt’cd  prosperity  of  the  consuming  public. 
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PROMOTIMG  THE  STORE 


The  Fall  Sales  Calendar 

Compiled  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 

This  Sales  Calendar  gives  promotional  material  for  the  period  behveen  October 
1st  and  November  15//i.  After  the  latter  date  all  plans  center  about  holiday 
activities,  u'hich  7i'ill  be  presented  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  Editor. 


The  success  of  October  largely  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  sales 
plans  are  developed  and  the  brilliance  with  which 
these  plans  are  interpreted  in  the  advertising  campaign. 

Octolier  is  a  month  of  hard  work  for  everyone  in  the 
advertising  department.  The  copywriter  assumes  the 
leading  position,  because  much  depends  upon  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  copy  which  has  for  a  base — authoritative 
knowledge  of  what  fashion  points  have  conquered  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance;  what  activities,  social,  sports  and 
of  civic  and  home  interest,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
store’s  customers ;  a  constant  awareness  of  “what  is 
new’’  which  daily  pours  into  the  store;  a  realization 
that  high-sounding  phrases  should  be  replaced  with  a 
“reason-why”  appeal,  which  digs  deep  into  the  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics — quality-right,  fashion-right  and 
value-right — of  the  merchandise. 

Maintain  Regular  Prices 

October  is  a  month  when  the  unconvincing  superla¬ 
tive,  or  exaggeration  must  be  relegated  to  the  ash  heap. 
It  has  over-spent  its  play  and  its  use  certainly  w'ill  not 
be  effective  in  this  month.  People  want  new,  desir¬ 
able,  seasonable  goods — the  sale  of  which  is  profitable 
to  the  retailer.  To  attempt  to  furnish  anything  else 
will  prove  harmful  both  to  the  store’s  standing  in  the 
community  and  to  the  profits  of  the  store.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  last  October,  early  in  the  month,  even  before 
the  cold  weather  set  in,  to  force  business  many  stores 
offered  winter  coats  at  reduced  prices.  Two  reactions 
were  established  which  were  harmful  to  the  store. 
Wherever  the  price  reductions  were  simply  hypotheti¬ 
cal — not  actual — the  shopping  experiences  of  customers 
traded  back  and  forth  soon  underscored  the  mal-prac- 
tice  and  resulted  in  a  loss  of  good  will.  Wherever  the 
price  reductions  were  actual,  the  increased  sales  did 
not  nearly  offset  the  lowered  margin  and  naturally 
resulted  in  a  profit  loss  in  addition  to  upsetting  or 
breaking  the  market  from  there  on.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  endeavor  to  keep  volume  up,  but  before 
starting  to  cut  prices,  stores  must  remember  that  the 
lowered  price  must  attract  considerable  more  volume 
to  obtain  the  same  gross  profit. 

Suppose  you  have  a  coat  which  ordinarily  sells  for 
$70.  On  an  initial  markup  of  40  per  cent  your  gross 
profit  is  $28.  The  cost  then  is  $42.  Now  if  you  cut  the 
selling  price  20  per  cent,  your  lowered  retail  price  is 
$56  and  your  gross  profit  amounts  to  only  $14.  To 
realize  your  former  gross  profit  of  $28,  you  must  sell 
two  coats  where  you  sold  one  before.  If  you  would 
have  sold  100  coats  at  $70 — a  volume  of  $7,000  obtain¬ 
ing  a  gross  profit  of  2,800,  you  must  sell  200  coats  at 


$56 — a  volume  of  $11,200  or  an  increase  of  60  per  cent 
over  the  $7,000 — to  obtain  the  same  $2,800  gross  pro¬ 
fit.  There  would  also  be  greater  costs  in  sales  com¬ 
missions,  supplies,  deliveries,  etc.,  in  selling  200  than 
100  coats. 

When  sales  promotion  men  begin  to  study  and  un¬ 
derstand  these  matters,  there  will  lie  a  smaller  inclina¬ 
tion  on  their  part  to  “beat  down  the  price”  to  attract 
volume. 

This  moral  is  given  to  support  the  fact  that  (October 
is  a  month  for  careful  planning — when  efforts  must 
be  made  to  obtain  volume  at  regular  prices — at  profit¬ 
able  prices.  It  is  a  month  when  new,  regular  goods 
are  bought  for  the  family  and  for  the  home.  See  that 
your  organization,  as  a  coordinated  unit,  understands 
this  policy  and  does  not  stray  from  it. 

Do  not  mistake  this  statement  as  meaning  that  your 
advertising  must  lack  “selling  power.”  This  October 
advertising  campaign  should  literally  resound  with  mer¬ 
chandise  items  which  you  definitely  know  are  accorded 
the  most  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  your  customers. 
If  you  have  not  adopted  a  “liest  sellers”  procedure 
in  your  store;  if  you  don’t  know  what  items  are  daily 
sold  in  highest  quantities,  don’t  expect  your  advertising 
to  be  free  from  wasteful  expenditures. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  consuming  public,  up  to 
a  few  months  ago,  placed  price  foremost  of  all  char- 
acteri.stics  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  although  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  endeavoring  to  balance  the  scales 
with  price  and  value.  This  definitely  means  that  value 
must  be  associated  with  price  in  our  merchandising 
and  advertising. 

October  Activities 

The  following  events  are  of  interest  to  your  custom¬ 
ers  and  should  be  given  recognition  in  the  sales  plan : 

1  October  1st — Moving  Day. 

2.  Fire  prevention  week — October  9  to  15. 

3.  The  World  Series — early  in  October. 

4.  Active  outdoor  sports — riding,  golfing, 
hiking,  the  hunting  season,  football  games. 

5.  October  weddings. 

6.  Hallowe’en,  October  31st. 

7.  Evening  apparel  for  social  season — open¬ 
ing  of  Opera. 

8.  Columbus  Day,  October  12 — observed  as 
a  holiday  in  many  cities ;  schools  and  some 
offices  being  closed. 

9.  Girl  Scout  Week — October  30  to  Novem¬ 
ber  5. 
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10.  Jewish  New  Year,  October  1 — Yom  Kip- 
pur,  Octolier  10. 

11.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  26th  President,  born, 
October  27th. 

12.  Teachers’  conventions  and  annual  meetings 
of  club  women. 

13.  Home  entertainment  and  events  of  social 
importance. 

14.  Approach  of  Christmas — gift  making,  en¬ 
graved  greeting  cards,  initialed  or  mono- 
grammed  items,  introductory  sale  of  dolls, 
opening  of  toyland,  lay-away  selling  plan 
for  toys. 


Prejjarations  to  promote  quality  buying  and  stimulate 
business  are  under  way  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association 
of  New  York  City  to  celebrate  its  silver  jubilee.  The 
anniversary  is  scheduled  for  the  w’eek  of  October  1st 
to  8th.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  proposed  Quality 
Week  be  emulated  by  leading  stores  in  cities  all  over 
the  country. 


The  Important  Departments  in  October 

The  month  of  Octol)er,  outside  of  December,  is  the 
second  most  important  volume  month  in  the  entire 
year.  Every  department,  both  the  leading  volume  de¬ 
partments  and  those  of  volume  importance  in  the 
month,  must  be  carefully  planned  and  outstanding  pro¬ 
motions  emphasizing  the  value  appeal  of  the  items 
included  in  the  plan.  In  the  average  store,  these 
departments  contribute  the  following  percentages  of 
their  annual  volume  in  October: 


franklin  9imon  &  Ca 


Junior  Misses  zoant  a  great  deal  of  Fur 
on  their  WINTER  CoATS 

W  fff  4%  want  and  what  they  pay  for, 

^aoUty  as  well  as  jaanlity  jt 


Junior  Misses*  Dresses  ...  Social  Hits 
and  Financial  Finds 


le  Jaaior  Miss  keeps  as 
to  the  mimute...  keep 
r  within  her  allowance 


October  %  of  Department’s 
Department  Annual  Volume 


1. 

Silks  and  Velvets 

8.44 

2. 

Woolen  Dress  Goods 

13.57 

3. 

Linens 

7.88 

4. 

Domestics,  Muslins,  etc. 

8.55 

5. 

Linings 

9.36 

6. 

Blankets — Comfortables 

12.05 

7. 

Laces — T rimmings.  Embroidery 

9.57 

8. 

Notions 

8.25 

9. 

Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries 

8.06 

10. 

Jewelry 

8.22 

11. 

Umbrellas 

9.18 

12. 

Art  Needlework — Art  Goods 

9.82 

13. 

N  eck  wear — Scarfs 

7.69 

14. 

Millinery 

10.63 

15. 

Gloves 

10.40 

16. 

Corsets— Brassieres 

8.46 

17. 

Hosiery 

8.44 

18. 

Knit  Underwear 

9.45 

19. 

Silk — Muslin  Underwear 

6.19 

20. 

Infants’  Wear 

10.50 

21. 

Women’s  Shoes 

9.35 

22. 

Children’s  Shoes 

10.05 

23. 

Women’s  Coats 

15.09 

24. 

Women’s  Suits 

7.83 

25. 

Women’s  Dresses 

9.12 

26. 

Blouses  and  Skirts 

8.27 

27. 

Misses  Coats — Suits 

15.30 

28. 

Misses  Dresses 

10.18 

29. 

Juniors’ — Girls'  Wear 

11.47 

30. 

Sportswear 

10.59 

31. 

Furs 

11.14 

32. 

Men’s  Clothing 

11.17 

33. 

Men’s  Hats  and  Caps 

9.94 

34. 

Boys’  Wear 

10.03 

35. 

Furniture 

8.90 

36. 

Oriental  Rugs 

11.82 

37. 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 

10.43 

38. 

Lamps  and  Shades 

10.52 

39. 

Drapes — -Curtains — Upholstery 

11.37 

40. 

China  and  Glassware 

8.19 

41. 

Electrical  House  Appliances 

9.44 

42. 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 

9.56 

43. 

Radios 

12.44 

The  October  Coat  Campaign 

October  is  the  most  important  volume  month  of  the 
year  for  the  coat  department — it  should  also  be  the 
most  profitable  month.  All  the  brilliance  and  ingenuity 
of  the  advertising  department  will  be  challenged  and 
must  be  exerted  to  get  as  much  of  this  volume  as 
possible  at  regular  markon  prices. 

October  weather  plays  an  important  part  in  the  sale 
of  coats.  Exceedingly  mild  weather  in  the  past  has 
prompted  many  stores  to  offer  coats  at  reduced  prices 
during  this  month.  B.  Earl  Puckett,  President  of 
Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  has  this  to  say  about  late  seasons, 
“Every  season  since  I  have  been  in  retailing  has  been 
a  late  one  and,  therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  markdowns. 
In  the  era  of  wise  selling,  we  will  be  so  busy  with  neces¬ 
sary  w'ork  that  we  will  let  the  weatherman  run  the 
seasons  and  we  will  try  to  synchronize  with  them  rather 
than  to  rush  them.  Who  knows — perhaps  with  his 
millions  of  years  of  experience,  the  weatherman  knows 
1)est  anyway.” 
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It  is  not  suggested  that  we  overlook  the  volume 
importance  of  October,  although  frankly,  it  is  not  the 
month  to  sell  coats  at  reduced  prices.  In  reviewing 
last  year’s  results,  both  the  sales  of  November  and 
October  should  be  taken  together  and  special  price 
events  reserved,  if  necessary,  for  November, 

During  tbe  first  part  of  October,  the  coat  campaign 
should  stress  complete  and  unbroken  selections,  the 
leading  fashion  points,  furs,  materials  and  colors.  The 
coin'  appeal  should  prove  to  your  customer  that  last 
year’s  coat  will  not  do  and  that  now  is  the  time  to 
buy  a  new  one.  One  large  store,  early  in  the  month, 
advertised,  “It’s  high  time  to  buy  your  winter  coats” — 
featuring  fourteen  models  at  various  prices.  This  pro¬ 
motion  could  be  scheduled  near  October  3  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  advertisements  of  specific  price  lines  and  best 
selling  numbers.  Another  early  October  coat  promo¬ 
tion  is  that  announcing  private  store  brands,  such  as 
Macy’s  Whitbeys  and  Lord  and  Taylor’s  Cavaliers. 

A  definite  promotion  should  be  planned  to  attract 
business  from  the  smaller  and  larger  woman.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  certain  coat  colors  and  the  accessories 
which  should  be  worn  with  them,  should  be  emphasized 
in  a  planned  promotion.  Windows  and  interiors  should 
also  be  used  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The  fur  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  coat.  With  precious  furs 
so  low-priced,  this  selling  point  should  be  featured 
in  your  campaign. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  prices  in  the  coat  de¬ 
partment,  the  advertising  head  has  an  opportunity  to 
merchandise  the  advertising  of  these  various  prices  to 
different  newspapers,  based  on  their  editorial  appeal 
and  readership. 

Though  October  Coat  Week  is  not  promoted  on  a 
specific  date  during  the  month,  a  majority  of  stores 
schedule  this  promotion  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  This  seems  more  preferable,  because  at  this 
time  the  acclaimed  successes — the  coats  which  have 
proved  the  most  popular  are  evident  and  the  promotion, 
therefore,  should  prove  more  productive.  The  three 
best  selling  prices  should  be  promoted  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  advertisement,  then  during  the  week  one  spe¬ 
cific  price  group  should  be  featured,  subordinating  the 
other  two.  In  that  way,  the  leading  selling  points  of 
each  price  line  will  be  completely  presented. 

The  Dress  Department 

F(jr  one  effective  Saturday  promotion,  use  the  budget 
idea  appealing  to  the  business  woman.  Two  or  three 
complete  wardrobes,  priced  as  a  unit  and  separately, 
can  be  assembled  for  this  ad.  The  alternative,  of 
course,  is  to  schedule  regular  advertising  of  both  ap>- 
parel  and  accessories.  Medium  prices  should  be  select¬ 
ed.  This  business  is  becoming  important  and  stores 
should  go  out  of  their  way  to  attract  it.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  business  girl  into  the  habit  of  shop¬ 
ping  at  your  store. 

During  the  month  of  October,  it  is  essential  to  depict 
the  new  fashions,  new  colors,  materials,  etc.,  the  after¬ 
noon  mode  for  shopping,  the  formal  mode  for  dining 
and  dancing,  etc.  Set  aside  one  day  early  in  October 
for  a  Fashion  Day  promotion.  Mannequins  can  prom¬ 
enade  within  the  department  without  definitely  schedul¬ 
ing  a  fashion  show.  The  wise  store  will  check  back  on 
its  fashion  forecasts,  reproducing  the  advertisements  of 
fashions  which  proved  popular.  During  the 
month  of  October,  stores  have  had  ample  time  to  feel 
out  the  volume  imix)rtance  of  certain  fashion  num¬ 
bers.  It  will  certainly  prove  effective  to  get  liehind 
these  accepted  fashions  and  play  them  for  all  thev  are 
worth. 


1931  is  TRe^piHub  CtoatYear! 


•’-{ - 4tt.  Wkttefm  Ymt  $$mh  19m  tk»  JUflM  Cam  m  the  fnea 


Wool  dresses  and  suits  are  of  volume  importance  in 
( )ctober.  Here  again,  the  promotion  of  l)est  sellers  will 
prove  effective.  The  budget  shops  should  be  e.xtensive- 
ly  featured  in  October. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month,  copies  of  Paris 
originals  in  both  coats  and  dresses  should  be  promoted. 
One  store,  last  year,  illustrated  two  garments,  asking, 
“Which  is  the  Paris  original,  which  is  its  twin?  A  test 
you  cannot  make  blindfolded.”  Small  space  should  be 
set  aside  for  promotions  of  apparel  for  October  wed¬ 
dings. 

The  opening  of  the  Opera  is  worthy  of  a  well- 
planned  promotion  for  l)oth  men  and  women.  Although 
we  have  hesitated  to  include  men’s  clothing  items  in 
the  same  advertisement  with  women’s  apparel  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  for  this  specific  promo¬ 
tion.  The  opening  date  of  the  Opera  season  varies  in 
different  cities — in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  around 
the  latter  part  of  October  or  first  part  of  November. 
The  evening  apparel  season,  however,  begins  early  in 
October  and  continues  throughout  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January.  Well-organized  and  well-conceived 
promotional  plans  should  be  built  to  attract  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  in  the  most  rural  communities,  some  type 
of  semi-formal  apparel  is  sold.  In  larger  cities,  stores 
open  evening  shops,  night  club  shops,  night  life  shops, 
etc.,  making  a  definite  appeal  to  attract  this  business. 
This  shop,  of  course,  necessitates  the  isolating  of  re¬ 
lated  merchandise  selected  from  various  departments 
throughout  the  store,  so  the  customer  can  assemble  a 
complete  evening  outfit  in  one  comer  of  the  store. 
These  shops  are  usually  opened  early  in  October 
(October  5,  Bamberger’s  Little  Night  Club)  and  are 
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made  to  look  like  a  night  club.  Although  earlier  pro-  following  apparel  headlines  may  furnish  a  few  pro¬ 
motions  appear,  evening  apparel  is  more  aggressively  motional  ideas: 
featured  around  October  22nd.  On  October  29,  Macy’s 

in  order  to  emphasize  the  moderateness  of  price  of  its  October  1st —  Just  the.  thing  you  need.  The  Fur 

evening  apparel,  headed  its  advertisement,  “Every  dress  Jacket  Suit  for  town  wear,  for  foot- 

here  is  less  than  $23,”  and  in  the  same  ad,  “Every  wrap  hall  games,  for  everything,  at  the  in¬ 
here  is  less  than  $34.”  Six  dress  and  three  wrap  models  comparable  price  of  $28.  | 


were  illustrated. 

Several  stores,  last  year,  advised  customers  to  as¬ 
semble  their  own  ensembles  from  skirts,  blouses,  sweat¬ 
ers  and  Lapin  jackets. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  month,  both  wool  and 
silk  dresses  should  be  featured  in  regular  price  lines. 
Paris  couturieres  should  be  mentioned  frequently.  Def¬ 
inite  styles  and  kinds  of  materials,  as  well  as  colors, 
are  of  interest  at  this  time.  Periodically,  throughout 
the  month,  special  prices  should  be  featured  in  the 
dress  department.  For  example:  on  October  6  one 
store  promoted  its  annual  dress  sale  at  $12.  In  a 
clever  advertisement,  Macy’s  advertised,  “It  is  Macy’s 
ambition  to  sell  every  woman  in  New  York  one  dress.” 

The  football  season  opens  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Spectator  fashions  for  both  men  and  women 
should  be  aggressively  promoted  throughout  October. 
Local  color  can  be  added  to  your  campaign  if  you  are 
in  a  college  town.  Riding  and  golfing  is  another  ac¬ 
tivity  which  a  minor  proportion  of  your  customers  are 
interested  in  and  which  should  be  given  attention  in 
your  sales  calendar.  Teachers’  conventions  are  usually 
scheduled  in  October.  If  you  city  is  selected  for  the 
meeting  place,  make  a  bid  for  this  new  business. 

The  promotional  campaign  for  the  fur  coat  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  promoted  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  of 
the  coat  department.  The  Sportswear  department 
should  carefully  follow  the  local  sports  calendar.  The 


. . .  . 


Wool  shire  Coats — ^the  tweed  sports 
coats  with  plaid  back  lining  woven  in, 
$16.75. 

More  than  a  sale — a  four  day  review 
of  the  most  successful  copies  and  adap¬ 
tations  of  recent  frocks  from  Paris 
designers. 

October  2nd —  For  parties  ahead.  Velvet  Dress  with 
its  own  Fur  Jacket,  $48. 

Football  tomorrow  and  the  Junior 
Miss  Shop  presents  4  perfect  costumes 
to  wear  to  the  game.  (Coat,  Suit  with 
long  coat,  and  two  versions  of  the 
short  coat  suit.) 

The  budget  shop  has  copied  Chanel’s 
Hudson  Seal  Fur  Coats,  $185. 

We’ve  l)een  keeping  school  girls  warm 
for  five  generations.  Coats,  $19.75, 
hats.  $3.95. 

Sheer  W<jolen  Dresses.  Now  on  sale. 
Paris  copies  at  a  price  you  can  aflford. 
Annual  sale  of  Coats  for  important 
little  two  to  sixes. 

Can  you  guess  the  prices  of  the  clothes 
pictured  here? 

This  Coat  collection  offers  wide  choice 
of  furs  and  fashions. 

October  4th —  Extraordinary  sale  of  500  new  Coats. 

Shown  for  the  first  time,  $36.50. 

For  larger  women.  A  style  show  and 
sale  of  dresses. 

Russek’s  opens  the  Night  Club  Shop — 
featuring  formal  apparel,  $39.50  to 
$59.50. 

Just  53  beautiful  gray  Russian  Squir¬ 
rel  Coats,  $168. 

It’s  Coat  buying  time!  and  Horne’s 
Octol)er  Coat  Sale  offers  great  attrac¬ 
tions  at  these  prices,  $58,  $78,  $118, 
$138. 

Coats  under  $100 — (to  emphasize 
price  assortments). 

You  will  find  your  Coat  at  your  price 
among  the  fashions  in  Gimbel’s  collec¬ 
tion,  $22.75  to  $150. 

Sleeves  become  important  in  the  new 
Coats — ^you  wear  your  smartness  on 
your  sleeves  this  season. 

600  stunning  Fur  and  Fabric  creations 
— women’s,  misses’  and  Juniors’  winter 
coats,  $59.50. 

Octol)er  5th —  The  height  of  fashion  in  half  size 
coats,  $59.50. 

Six  good  reasons  why  Russek’s  5th 
Avenue  Marilyn  Shops  won  fashion 
fame  overnight. 

Altman  suggests  that  your  dress  show 
a  flash  of  high  color  when  you  open 
vour  dark  winter  coat. 
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Octolicr  6th —  The  annual  dress  sale,  $12. 

There  will  Ik;  a  fashion  show  of  slen¬ 
derizing  clothes  in  Macy’s  Slenda-line 
■  Shop. 

The  first  Synij)hony  Concert  ushers  in 
the  formal  season. 


C)ct('l)er  7th — 


Because  you’re  little,  the  Hutzler  ap¬ 
parel  shops  specialize  in  clothes  for  the 
shorter  than  average  women. 

It  is  Macy’s  ambition  to  sell  every 
woman  in  New  York  one  dress  (fea¬ 
turing  3  groups  of  5  illustrations, 
$13.74,  $17.74,  $22.74). 

Your  budget  can  get  somewhere  in 
McCreery’s  Thrift  Shops.  Hats,  $5, 
Shoes.  $6.50,  Coats,  $49.75,  Dresses, 
$15.75. 


Football  Coats  for  gay  young  devotees 
of  the  gridiron. 


October  8th —  W’here  smart  throngs  gather  you  will 
find  these  newer  stadium  coats. 

Tweed  Coats  like  these  are  a  real  sen¬ 
sation  at  $25. 

October  9th —  Girls  smart  winter  coats  that  you  will 
need  in  colors  and  styles  that  you 
will  adore.  (Various  prices,  7  illustra¬ 
tions.) 

Coats  like  these,  $28,  $38,  never  saw 
budget  prices  before. 

Here’s  Altman’s  gridiron  dress,  $16.75. 


it  is  Macy’s  ambition 

to  sell  EVERY  VYOMAN 
IN  NEW  YORK  ONE  DRESS 


The  acclaimed  successes  of  the  season 
in  luxurious  fur-trimmed  coats  for 
women,  misses,  women  who  wear  ex¬ 
tra  sizes,  small  women  and  juniors, 
$50. 

A  sale  of  Raccoons — get  ready  for  the 
big  game  next  Saturday,  $149. 

You  cannot  put  .off  buying  your  win¬ 
ter  coat  another  minute — $59.50  to 
$125. 

October  10th —  A  quick  glance  at  White’s  $59.50  coat 
fashions. 

October  11th —  68  fine  fur  coats,  that  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  regularly  for  $195  to  $250,  $169. 

It’s  a  home  year  and  we  are  making 
entertainment  popular  with  women’s 
semi-formal  dresses,  $35. 

Columbus  Day  is  a  Coat  Day — girl’s 
coats,  sub-deb  coats,  misses’  coats. 

Special  group  purchase  and  sale.  Blue 
fox  on  coats,  $98.50.  11  stores  com¬ 
bined  their  buying  forces  and  brought 
prices  down. 

Events  for  tomorrow — Columbus  Day 
— important  to  you  l)ecause  they  offer 
the  smartest  fashions  at  the  most  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

Columbus  Day  is  Winter  Coat  Day. 

.  {Continued 


October  12th —  McCreery’s  sportswear — a  knit  sports 
frocks,  $16.75,  with  low  shoes,  $8.50 
and  a  brimmed  hat,  $10. 

October  13th —  To  Macy’s  tomorrow  for  a  $25  to 
$29.50  Paris  inspired  dress  for  less 
than  $20.  Adaptations  and  copies  of 
Paris  dresses,  $19.50. 

Little  children’s  new  winter  sets.  Coat, 
hat  and  leggings  for  the  price  of  a 
coat  alone. 

Announcing  the  introduction  of  fash¬ 
ion  thrift  coats,  $37.50. 

October  14th —  Tomorrow  these  perfect  sport  coats, 
Woolshire  topcoats,  $16.50. 

October  15th —  Sweaters,  blouses,  skirts,  many  smart 
styles  for  girls  and  misses. 

The  budget  shops  are  ablaze  with  the 
new  colors — Coats,  Dresses,  and  Hats. 
Twenty  types  of  coats  laden  with 
lovely  fur. 

1500  printed  tub-fast  wash  Dresses, 
regular  $2.,  $1.35,  3  for  $4. 

A  big  event  for  little  women — half 
size  dresses,  $16.50. 

An  outstanding  showing  of  the  latest 
dress  successes,  $16.50. 

on  page  694)  — 
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Style  and  Consumer  Serviceability 

Combine  to  Make  Consumer  Quality 


First  quality  merchandise  must  be  as  good  as  it  looks. 

Stylish  apparel  without  the  properties  of  consumer 
serviceability  is  like  a  fine  radio  without  tubes. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  quality.  Style  can  be  judged 
by  visual  examination,  but  the  consumer  wearing 
value  of  merchandise  can  be  determined  only  by 
tests. 

The  manufacturer  and  retailer  must  test  new  mer¬ 
chandise  by  one  of  two  methods — either  on  the 
ultimate  consumer  or  by  laboratory  tests.  The  latter 
method  costs  less  in  the  end. 

First  quality  merchandise  deserves  to  be  sold  on  its 
merits.  Reports  by  this  Bureau  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  productive  sales  promotion  to  both  retailer  and 
ultimate  consumer. 

“K/iou’  Quality  by  Merchandise  Tests” 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 


225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  WAY  WITH  PEOPLE 


Organizing  Suggested  Sales 


UGGESTED  SALES !  That 
magic  phrase  has  been  culled 
over  in  countless  conversa¬ 
tions  among  Merchandise.  Service, 
Personnel  and  Sales  Promotion 
divisions.  Whose  responsibility  is 
it  to  sponsor  suggested  sales  ? 
Where  does  a  plan  for  stimulating 
them  originate?  What  are  they,  any¬ 
way?  How  much  good  do  they  act¬ 
ually  do?  Many  of  us  have  felt 
certain  that  if  we  could  only  harness 
the  elusive  power  behind  the  actu¬ 
ally  effective  suggested  sale,  we 
would  have  a  strong  weaiwn  against 
declining  sales  volumes  and  decreas¬ 
ing  unit  sales. 

What  Is  Suggestive  Selling? 

The  l)est  results  of  any  systematic 
effort  to  increase  suggested  sales 
will  certainly  come  through  a  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  functions  of  all  four 
of  the  departments  just  named.  But 
before  outlining  a  plan  for  their  co¬ 
ordination  in  a  suggested  sales  cam¬ 
paign,  let  us  first  define  what  we 
mean  by  a  suggested  sale:  A  sug¬ 
gested  sale  is  made  when  a  customer 
purchases  an  article  for  which  she 
has  not  asked  and  which  she  buys 
only  as  a  direct  result  of  its  lieing 
mentioned  to  her  by  a  salesperson. 
This  means,  then,  that  the  .sale  made 
by  suggestion  must  be  in  addition  to 
the  customer’s  origiml  request, 
whether  or  not  the  customer  makes 
a  purchase.  “Would  there  be  any¬ 
thing  else  today?”  is  not  regarded 
as  a  suggestion.  The  suggestion 
must  concern  a  definite  piece  of 
merchandise. 

To  clarify  our  conception  of  sug¬ 
gested  sales,  we  have  classified  them 
by  types  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  More  than  one  article  alike. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  two  pairs? 
Many  customers  find  it  more 
economical.” 

2.  A  related  article  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  the  customer  has 
made  an  original  purchase. 

“These  are  the  guest  towels  that 
match  the  patterns  of  the  ones 
you  have  just  selected.” 

3.  .\n  article  related  to  the  custom- 


By  VIRGINIA  THATCHER 

Training  Department 
Hoclischild,  Kohn  &  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


er’s  original  purcha.se  but  located 
in  another  department. 

“When  you  have  a  bright  little 
hat  to  go  with  this  suit,  your 
ensemble  will  be  complete.  Miss 

- know’S  the  stock  over  there 

very  well  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  find  some¬ 
thing.  Here  is  a  card  with  her 
name — just  present  it  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  anyone  will  tell 
you  who  she  is.” 

4.  A  substitute  for  the  customer’s 
original  request,  suggested  by 
the  sa’esjjerson. 

“We  do  not  have  that  particular 
appliance,  hut  the  one  we  do 


carry  is  especially  suited  to  your 
purpose.  Here  it  is  (giving, 
then,  the  outstanding  values  of 
the  substitute). 

5.  Something  especially  featured  in 
the  store,  or  something  which 
has  an  universal  appeal  and  is 
likely  to  interest  any  customer, 
though  it  may  not  be  connected 
with  her  ])resent  requests. 


“Have  you  visited  the  Hosiery 
Sale  today?  I  noticed  they  were 
selling  a  great  many  mesh  hose. 
They  are  cool  and  attractive, 
aren’t  they?” 
or 

“While  you  are  here  in  the  de¬ 
partment  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  these  slip  covers. 
They  are  an  unusual  value  this 
year  at  $ - .  and  they  do  pro¬ 

tect  your  furniture,  don’t  they?” 

b.  An  article  which  would  fill  a 
need  that  the  customer  has  cas¬ 
ually  expressed  during  her  con¬ 
versation. 

“Your  mention  of  a  trip  reminds 
me  of  the  coats  I  saw  on  the 

- th  H(Mjr  today.  The  travel 

coats  are  most  attractive — have 
you  been  to  see  them?” 

rhrough  a  period  of  e.xperimen- 
taticjn,  we  have  discovered  that 
these  types  of  suggestions  are  not 
eciually  suited  to  every  department. 
In  order  to  direct  the  iwwer  of  our 
suggestions  in  the  most  efficient 
way,  we  have  gradually  evolved 
three  different  systems  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  suggested  sales.  These  three 
systems  are  now  operating  simultan¬ 
eously  in  our  store.  A  single  de- 
l)artment  may  use  one,  two  or  all 
three  systems  at  one  time,  according 
to  the  success  which  each  system 
brings  in  the  department.  We  have 
found  in  operation  that  the  plan  of 
using  several  systems  is  peculiarly 
flexible  and  allows  for  high-lighting 
the  type  of  suggestion  which  is 
mejst  adaptable  in  the  case  of  each 
department.  It  also  allows  for  the 
salesperson’s  use  of  judgment  with 
each  customer.  In  order  to  avoid 
incongruous  suggestions  which 
would  annoy  a  customer,  we  teach 
the  salespeople  the  whole  variety  of 
ways  to  suggest.  It  is  up  to  them 
to  select  the  best  form  of  suggestion 
for  each  customer. 

I.  Inter-Department  Suggestions 

The  first  system  we  have  called 
Inter  -  Departmental  Suggesting, 
meaning  that  a  salesperson  suggests 
that  the  customer  purchase  a  related 
article  in  another  department,  giving 
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.  Dept. 

Referred  By  . 


Figure  1 

her  a  card  introducing  her  to  some 
definite  salesperson  in  the  second 
department.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  that 
the  customer  presenting  the  intro¬ 
ductory  card  in  the  second  depart¬ 
ment,  is  already  favorably  disposed 
to  purchase  the  suggested  article. 
Those  customers  not  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  suggestion  do  not  both¬ 
er  to  visit  the  second  department 
at  all. 

Ready-to-Wear  Departments 
1  Selected  First 

The  first  presentation  of  this 
plan  was  made  to  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  departments,  which  are  loca¬ 
ted  on  one  floor.  These  departments 
were  selected  because  they  often 
cannot  make  a  second  sale  by  sug¬ 
gesting  additional  merchandise  in 
the  department  where  the  customer 
has  just  purchased,  but  they  can 
easily  send  the  customer  to  look  at 
further  articles  for  her  ensemble. 
A  floor  meeting  was  held  at  which 
was  presented  a  skit,  showing  a 
sale  without,  and  then  a  sale  with 
the  use  of  an  introductory  card. 
Following  this  skit,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  explained  the  mech¬ 
anics  of  the  plan,  and  supported 
the  idea  of  inter-departmental  sug¬ 
gestions.  An  outline  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  is  as  follows : 

1.  Introductory  cards  are  kept  by 
Floor  Managers  with  their  other 
regular  supplies,  and  distributed 
to  salespeople  as  needed.  (See 
figure  1.) 

2.  The  salesperson  presents  a  card 
to  a  customer: 

a.  After  a  purchase. 

b.  When  a  salesperson  has  not 
what  customer  wants,  and 
wishes  to  refer  her  to  the 
correct  department. 

3.  Customer  presents  the  card  in  a 
second  department.  (Allowance 

'  is  made  for  the  fact  that  some 
•customers  will  accept  cards  and 
yet  may  never  present  them  in 
the  second  department.  This  is 
discussed  with  salespeople  and  it 
is  understood  that  so  long  as 


they  make  an  appropriate  sug¬ 
gestion,  they  are  doing  the  job 
well.) 

4.  The  second  salesperson  writes 
the  item  and  amount  of  sale,  or 
“no  sale”  on  the  card  and  sends 
her  cards  to  the  Training  Rep¬ 
resentative’s  desk  daily. 

The  Training  Representative  fol¬ 
lows  up  on  the  results  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  She  makes  a  weekly  re¬ 
port,  having  enough  copies  typed  to 
be  attached  to  the  time  sheet  in 
each  department,  and  to  be  given  to 
each  Department  Manager.  The 
form  of  this  report  allows  for  credit 
being  given  to  those  sending  a  card 
as  well  as  those  affecting  sales  from 
a  card. 

Reports  Distributed 

This  report  lists  the  number  of 
cards  sent  by  each  salesperson  in  the 
department  and  the  resulting  sales 
in  dollars.  It  specifically  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  best  records  and  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  informtion : 

When  to  send  a  card: 

1.  When  you  cannot  make  a  sale 
in  your  (rum  department. 

2.  When  you  sell  one  part  of  an 
ensemble. 

3.  When  your  customer  expresses 
a  need  or  desire  for  other  types 
of  merchandise,  or  mentions 
some  trip  or  occasion  which  she 
is  planning. 

4.  When  you  know  (from  hearing 
the  ad.,  from  the  style  meeting, 
or  from  your  own  shopping) 
that  another  department  has 
merchandise  which  would  look 
particularly  well  with  what  she 
has  bought. 

As  a  result: 

1.  The  customer  appreciates  your 
courtesy  and  thought  of  her 
needs. 

2.  The  salesperson  receiving  the 
card  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  sale. 

3.  The  general  sales  total  is  in¬ 
creased. 

Don’t  neglect  turning  in  these 
cards.  They  represent  the  thought 
and  effort  of  someone  else.  Follow 
up  on  your  own  cards,  wherever 
possible. 

Further  follow-up  is  given 
through  periodic  floor  meetings 
where  a  Merchandise  Manager  pre¬ 
sides.  It  is  essential  that  the  sales¬ 
people  realize  that  the  executives 
are  back  of  this  plan.  It  has  also 
been  found  successful  to  have  de¬ 
partment  meetings  where  demon¬ 


stration  sales  bring  out  the  manner 
in  which  a  suggested  sale  is  made 
effectively,  and  discussion  from  the 
.salespeople  bn  their  own  experience 
follows.  One  favorable  result  of 
this  system  has  been  that  other  de¬ 
partments  have  asked  to  have  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  them.  Where  first 
we  began  only  with  Dresses,  Coats, 
Millinery  and  Sportswear,  we  have 
now  extended  the  use  of  inter-de¬ 
partmental  cards  to  be  used  chiefly 
between  departments  which  “go  to¬ 
gether,”  such  as  Shoes  and  Hosiery, 
Cloves  and  Leather  Coods,  Infants’ 
Wear  and  Toys.  One  interesting 
use  of  the  cards  developed  when 
customers  wished  a  garment  in  a 
different  price  range  from  what  a 
department  offered.  The  Economy 
Shops  and  those  having  higher 
price  levels  have  built  up  quite  an 
amount  of  good-will  as  well  as 
good  business  for  each  other 
through  this  Inter-Departmental 
suggesting. 

II.  Weekly  Item  Suggestions 

This  second  specialized  system 
for  promoting  suggested  sales  means 
that  a  department  selects  one  item 
each  week  to  suggest  daily  to  every 
customer  who  comes  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  throughout  the  week. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  plan  we 
worked  this  one  out  on  trial  first. 
We  selected  ten  departments  for  a 
period  of  one  month.  The  plan  was 
executed  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  a  member  of  the  firm,  the  Sales 
Promotion  ]\Ianager,  the  Personnel 
Director,  the  Training  Director,  and 
the  three  Merchandise  Managers 
who  govern  the  ten  departments. 

After  one  month  had  elapsed,  we 
enlarged  the  plan  to  include  all  de¬ 
partments  except  ready-to-wear.  As 
liad  been  mentioned,  the  ready-to- 
wear  sections  can  suggest  additional 
merchandise  in  other  sections  much 
better  than  in  their  own  territory. 

SUGGESTION  SELLING  CAMPAIGN 

Department .  item  for  suggestion 

selling  campaign  for  week  of  . 


Dep’t.  Mgr.  . 

Return  to  advertising  department  by 
Saturday  morning. 

Figure  2 
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Figure  3 

The  operation  of  this  plan  is  as 
follows ; 

1 .  The  Department  Manager  se¬ 
lects  one  item: 

a.  Of  universal  appeal. 

b.  At  a  medium  level  in  price 
range. 

c.  Possessing  some  unusual  fea¬ 
ture  to  make  it  especially  de¬ 
sirable;  an  item  the  value  of 
which  is  apparent  at  once  to 
the  customer. 

2.  The  Department  Manager  sub¬ 
mits  this  selection  in  writing  to 
the  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
on  Saturday  (See  figure  2)  ;  the 
selection  is  checked  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Manager  according 
to  the  standards  just  named,  and 
the  item  is  passed  or  another  one 
selected.  The  written  slips  then 
go  to  the  Training  Department 
and  each  Training  Representa¬ 
tive  receives  those  for  depart¬ 
ments  in  her  section,  so  that  she 
knows  what  the  item  for  the 
coming  week  is  to  be. 

3.  Department  Manager  tells  de¬ 
partment  members  what  the  item 
is  for  each  week  on  Monday 
morning  at  a  department  meet- 

•  ing. 

4.  Salespeople  keep  their  own  rec¬ 
ords  during  the  week  (see  fig¬ 
ure  3). 

5.  Department  Manager’s  assistant 
is  responsible  for  collecting  the 
slips  each  Saturday  night  and 
sending  them  to  the  Training 
Representative’s  desk. 

Follow-up  on  this  system  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  way : 

“The  Training  Representative 
tabulates  results  weekly  (see  figure 
4)  from  the  slips  sent  to  her  by  the 


•Assistant  Buyers.  She  then  reports 
her  summary  to  each  Department 
Manager.  She  holds  follow-up 
meetings  with  a  department  or 
group  of  departments  as  occasion 
requires.  The  original  committee 
which  initiated  the  plan  meets 
monthly  to  hear  results  for  the  total 
store  and  to  recommend  measures 
for  strengthening  the  ojjeration  of 
the  plan.  Results  are  reported  at  the 
Department  Managers’  meetings  by 
the  member  of  the  firm  from  this 
committee.  The  enlisting  of  execu¬ 
tive  supix)rt  from  the  firm  down, 
is  an  important  step.  Salespeople 
invariably  reflect  the  attitude  of 
their  suj)eriors,  and  will  emphasize 
the  activities  which  their  executives 
obviously  are  backing.  Through  all 
this  time  members  of  the  Training 
Department  drill  on  the  technique 
of  suggestion  in  all  department 
meetings.  Care  is  taken  to  include 
this  subject  in  meetings  with  part- 
time  people. 

The  resulting  figures  of  increased 
sales  due  to  this  type  of  suggesting 
are  gratifying.  We  make  sure  that 
the  salespeople  see  these  results,  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Outstanding  rec¬ 
ords  of  individuals  are  commended 
by  the  Training  Representative  in 
a  personal  interview  as  well. 

III.  Suggestion  Selling  Charts 

The  third  system  for  stimulating 
suggestion  selling  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  large  department  chart. 
On  this  chart  is  recorded  any  type 
of  suggestion  which  is  completed 
within  a  department.  Suggestions 
not  covered  by  the  other  two  sys¬ 
tems,  therefore,  come  to  light  on  a 
chart  of  this  sort.  (See  figure  5.) 
The  first  presentation  in  this  case 
is  made  by  the  Training  Represent¬ 
ative,  who  supervises  a  chart  in  one 
department  each  month.  She  plans 
with  the  Department  Manager  and 
.Assistant  before  introducing  the 


chart  at  the  first  of  the  month.  This 
is  to  secure  their  interest  and  co- 
oi)eration.  The  chart,  then,  is  ex¬ 
plained  at  a  department  meeting 
where  the  Department  Manager 
also  speaks  on  suggestion  selling. 
The  chart  is  posted  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place,  though  away  from  cus¬ 
tomer’s  view. 

Responsibility  is  easily  divided  in 
operating  one  of  these  charts : 

1.  Salespeople  record  their  own 
completed  additional  sales  of 
any  kind  on  the  sales  index, 
showing  number  and  amount  of 
suggestions. 

2.  The  .Assistant  Buyer  collects  the 
totals  from  each  individual  along 
with  the  indexes  every  night. 
These  totals  are  transposed  to 
the  chart. 

3.  The  Training  Representative 
fills  in  weekly  totals,  thus  keep- 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
chart.  She  can  help  the  lagging 
individuals,  and  commend  the 
good  records  personally. 

4.  A  monthly  total  is  brought  out 
in  a  department  meeting  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  results  and  follow-up  on  this 
record  are  easy  to  manage.  The 
Training  Representative  follows  up 
on  individuals  after  she  inserts  the 
weekly  totals  on  the  chart.  Results 
of  a  new  chart  are  compared  with 
former  charts  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  and  rivalry  between  depart¬ 
ments  sometimes  springs  up  over 
their  progress  in  numbers  of  sug¬ 
gestions.  We  find  that  Department 
Managers  request  repeated  charts 
in  their  departments  and  that  the 
response  among  salesi)eople  is  good. 

Through  the  use  of  these  three 
systems  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  beginning  to 
grasp  this  elusive  tool  against 
shrinking  unit  sales.  To  the  sales¬ 
people  we  have  shown  how  success- 
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ful  suggestions  have  increased  sales 
and  consequently  will  bring  them  an 
increased  bonus.  Better  service  to 
customers,  through  suggestions,  is 
recognized.  Letters  of  appreciation 
from  customers  are  made  known  to 
the  departments.  As  one  customer 
said,  in  appreciation  of  a  salesgirl’s 
service,  “She  reminded  me  pleasant¬ 
ly  that  I  might  need  other  notions, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  buy  from 
her.’’  We  feel  that  there  is  incent¬ 
ive  enough  in  all  the  direct  results 
of  good  suggesting  so  that  we  need 
offer  no  further  incentive.  Suggest¬ 
ing  is  not  a  “postscript” — it  is  a 
f>art  of  the' job! 


In  considering  whether  to  make  a 
suggestion  selling  campaign  spas¬ 
modic  or  continuous,  we  have  found 
that  both  elements  are  valuable.  It 
might  be  put  this  way — that  we  find 
it  better  to  have  spasmodic  cam¬ 
paigns  on  a  continuous  activity. 
The  Inter-Departmental  and  Week¬ 
ly-Item  suggestions  are  at  present 
established  as  continuous  systems. 
They  are  moulded  into  the  daily 
routine.  But  they  must  be  given 
spasmodic  pushes,  so  that  the  de¬ 
partments  will  not  “let  the  old  cat 
die.”  The  system  of  department 
charts  is  spasmodic  so  far  as  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  are  concerned, 
though  continuous  in  the  Training 
Department’s  schedule.  A  depart¬ 
ment  may  carry  a  chart  once  in 
every  few  months  just  as  a  means 
of  reviving  concentrated  effort  in 
the  department.  For  the  store  as  a 
whole,  we  also  have  spasmodic 
drives  to  give  new  life  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  “hammering”  which  is  done 
daily.  As  the  continuous  hammer¬ 
ing  consists  of  regular  follow-up 
of  the  systems  just  described,  plus 
emphasizing  suggestion  selling 
whenever  a  salesperson  is  inter¬ 
viewed  on  a  shopping  report  or  a 
production  record ;  so  the  store¬ 
wide  drives  consist  of  turning 
everyone’s  attention  at  one  time  to 
the  importance  of  improving  our 
technique  and  our  results  in  sug¬ 
gested  sales.  Better  Service  Bulle¬ 
tins  which  appear  semi-monthly 
may  be  given  over  to  this  subject. 


These  bulletins  are  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  section  meetings  held  by 
Floor  Managers.  The  Floor  Man¬ 
agers  are  thus  enlisted  in  supiwrt  of 
the  principle  and  it  is  up  to  them, 
too,  to  stimulate  their  salesjjeople. 

A  Test 

One  interesting  store-wide  drive 
which  we  have  now  used  at  two 
different  times  was  carried  on  in 
the  nature  of  a  shopping  experiment 
such  as  stores  in  other  cities  have 
used  for  varying  purposes.  We 
gave  ten  shoppers  ten  dollars  each, 
instructing  them  to  make  a  trifling 
purchase  of  about  fifty  cents  in  a 


department  assigned  to  each  of 
them.  If  a  salesperson  suggested 
additional  merchandise,  the  shopper 
was  to  purchase  it  regardless  of 
what  it  was,  and  as  long  as  the 
salesperson  suggested,  the  shopper 
was  to  keep  on  purchasing  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  ten  dollars.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  after  a  visit  to  one  department, 
the  shopper  had  any  money  left,  she 
was  to  repeat  the  j)erformance  in  a 
second  department.  In  this  way  the 
ten  shoppers  might  cover  twenty 
departments. 

The  results  were  most  interesting. 
On  the  first  round,  the  salespeople 
secured  twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
available  money.  The  average  sug¬ 
gestion  amounted  to  $2.40  and  one 


salesperson  suggested  the  shopper’s 
entire  ten  dollars  away  from  her. 
Two  departments  failed  to  make 
any  suggekions.  On  visits  to  the 
second  group  of  departments,  the 
shoppers  bought  even  more  due  to 
suggestions.  The  salespeople  se¬ 
cured  thirty-six  percent  of  the 
available  money,  the  average  sug¬ 
gestion  was  $1.71,  no  one  secured 
the  entire  amount,  and  again  two 
failed  to  suggest. 

The  shopi)ers  rejxjrted  that  when 
there  was  no  suggestion,  the  sales¬ 
person  had  said  “Will  there  be 
something  else?”,  but  that  has  l)een 
ruled  out  as  being  no  suggestion. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  were 
rept)rted  at  a  meeting  where  every 
department  was  represented  and  the 
representatives  carried  the  report 
back  to  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments.  Each  individual  salesperscjn 
who  had  been  shopjied  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  interviewed  to  review 
the  details  of  her  sale. 

In  all  work  on  suggestions,  we  do 
make  it  a  jxiint  that  salespeople 
should  see  the  value  of  a  suggestion 
in  relation  to  the  ‘li’liole  sale.  This 
is  to  guard  against  over-zealous 
efforts  which  might  annoy  custom¬ 
ers.  There  are  only  a  tew  who 
would  fall  into  the  error  of  suggest¬ 
ing  too  much.  The  greater  tenden¬ 
cy  is  likely  to  be  in  suggesting  too 
little. 

But  we  can  only  effect  any  sys¬ 
tematic  training  along  this  line 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Sales 
Promotion.  Merchandise.  Service, 
and  Personnel  divisions.  These  de¬ 
partments  are  equally  interested  in 
increasing  the  store’s  sales  volume 
and  with  that  interest  at  heart,  the 
power  of  suggested  sales  becomes 
preeminently  important  to  all  of 
them.  A  smooth-running  system  is 
the  result  of  their  coordination  and 
of  constant  follow-up. 


The  Part  Time  Employee 

Price  $1.00 

To  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
$.50.  One  copy  FREE  to  each  member  of  Personnel  Group 
at  date  of  publication,  September  1932. 

A  study  made  by  a  committee  headed  by  Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

This  study  is  the  result  of  a  survey  on  the  use  of  the  part  time  worker 
in  both  selling  and  non-selling  departments.  It  outlines  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  by  which  the  part  time  worker  may  he  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  store  personnel.  Hours  and  compensation  are  discussed.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  for  the  installation  or  extension  of  a  part  time  program. 
A  section  on  training  gives  the  high-lights  of  an  effective  training  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Methods  of  Interpreting 
Consumer  Demand 

BY  KENNETH  DAMERON 


The  sequence  of  l)usiness  events 
since  1929  has  brought  out  in 
new  raiment  problems  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  Their  impact  is  felt 
in  retail  trade  associations  as  well 
as  among  individual  merchandizers 
whether  they  he  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  or  retailers.  Emphasis 
may  he  jjlaced  on  these  consumption 
problems  because  they  hulk  large  in 
any  jjrogram  of  business  recovery. 
Our  economic  system  has  apparent¬ 
ly  done  much  for  ])roduction  but 
very  little  for  consumption.  Hence, 
in  what  follows  an  effort  will  lie 
made  to  reveal  the  social  resiK)nsi- 
hilities  arising  out  of  what  is  often 
thought  of  as  an  individual  mer¬ 
chandising  problem. 

The  individual  merchandizer 
whether  he  he  a  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  or  retailer  must  have  at 
his  command  market  facts. 

W'hat  do  consumers  want?  What 
are  consumers  buying  ?  What  styles 
are  in  demand?  What  fabrics  are 
most  wanted?  What  i)atterns  are 
in  greatest  favor?  What  are  the 
fastest  moving  price  lines?  In  the 
answers  to  these  (juestions  is  found 
the  real  task  of  merchandising  and 
the  relaying  of  this  information 
from  consumer  to  producer  supplies 
the  basis  for  adjusting  merchandis¬ 
ing  policies  to  consumer  demand. 

Consumer  Analysis  Essential 

riie  need  for  these  facts  is  in¬ 
tensified  when  one  considers  the 
process  of  distribution.  It  embraces 
the  services  of  all  those  engaged  in 
selling ;  the  manufacturer,  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  retailer.  Hence,  every 
distributor  must  have  market  infor¬ 
mation  or  business  will  be  profitless 
and  new  forms  of  distribution  will 
develop  to  succeed  those  distributors 
who  stupidly  ignore  their  merchan¬ 
dising  oi)]X)rtunities.  In  short,  the 
facts  of  consumer  demand  must  be 
made  available  to  all  those  engaged 
in  merchandising. 

Manufacturers  produce  commo¬ 
dities  for  a  general  market.  Whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  cater  to  a  specific  demand, 
purchase  with  the  hope  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  buy.  Their  skill  in 


catering  is  ear-marked  by  familiar 
phases  of  merchandising  such  as, 
markdowns,  price  slashing  sales, 
distress  merchandise  outlets  and 
slow  moving  stocks.  Meantime,  the 
manufacturer  has  but  a  remote  im¬ 
pression  of  what  is  taking  place  on 
the  frontier  of  consumption.  May¬ 
be  the  product  did  not  move.  ( )r, 
if  it  did,  only  at  a  certain  price  or 
in  a  certain  style. 

During  these  less  i)rosiK*rous 
l)eriods,  producers  are  saying  that 
those  who  are  distributing  their 
products  have  failed  to  interpret 
consumer  demand.  They  have  l)een 
l)oor  listening-  posts  for  production. 
Bankers  who  are  having  consider¬ 
able  experience  assisting  in  the 
oj)eration  of  reorganization  are  ask¬ 
ing, — “IsJi’t  there  some  way  by 
which  producers  can  secure  cur¬ 
rently  facts  dealing  with  customer 
demand  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  records 
t)f  distributors  are  so  inadequate  as 
to  deny  producers  necessary  market 
information?  Or,  is  it  that  exi.sting 
information  is  not  made  available?” 
It  may  be  that  we  are  content  to 
rest  on  the  complacent  assumption 
that,  after  all,  profits  result  from 
lack  of  information  by  the  many 
and  a  good  guess  at  markets  by  the 
few. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Trade 
.488oeiation 

The  jx)sition  of  sound  retail  trade 
associations  has  Ijeen  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  during  the  past  three  years. 
In  fact,  many  look  to  the  retail  trade 
association  as  a  vital  factor  in  re¬ 
covery.  The  retail  trade  association 
is  in  an  excellent  ]X)sition  to  super¬ 
vise  the  collection  and  coordination 
of  facts  regarding  consumers  and. 
at  the  same  time,  to  assist  the  vari¬ 
ous  merchandizers  in  making  ade¬ 
quate  use  of  these  facts.  Trade  as¬ 
sociations  can  also  do  a  great  deal 
to  encourage  the  stores  to  collect 
local  facts  of  this  character. 

There  is,  however,  a  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  resting  upon  the  trade 
association.  This  responsibility  has 
to  do  with  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  consumer  demand :  name¬ 
ly,  buying  power.  With  a  force  so 
vital  to  the  stability  of  merchandis¬ 


ing  it  would  seem  that  the  retail 
trade  association  should  pioneer  in 
ways  and  means  of  stabilizing  and 
increasing  buying  power.  No  plat¬ 
form  is  suggested  at  this  time,  but 
certainly  such  things  as  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  programs  an¬ 
ticipating  the  regularization  and  sta¬ 
bilization  of  em[)loyment  should 
receive  the  attention  of  retail  trade 
groups.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
HikkIs  Association  through  a  sjiecial 
committee  contemplates  a  thorough 
study  of  unemployment  insurance. 

Market  Facts  Must  Be  Continuous 

What  is  needed  is  a  continuous  pic¬ 
ture  of  consumer  demand.  In  many 
instances,  market  analyses  and  sub¬ 
sequent  merchandising  jxilicies  have 
proceeded  from  a  cross  .section  an¬ 
alysis.  securing  an  instantaneous 
jiliotograph  of  the  market  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  ixjlicy  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  is  an  unsound 
method.  Consumer  behavior  is  too 
active  for  such  a  practice  and  these 
dynamic  aspiects  are  best  secured 
through  a  continuous  picture  of 
consumer  buying  and  using.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  daily  infor¬ 
mation;  moving  facts  as  to  what 
the  consumers  want,  what  they  are 
buying,  etc.  These  records  should 
lie  reported  to  some  central  agency. 
The  information  should  he  inter- 
jireted  liy  economists  as  well  as 
market  experts,  liecause  the  econo¬ 
mist  is  in  a  jiosition  to  relate,  with 
basic  market  data,  fundamental 
changes  in  .‘\merican  living.  He 
could  ixiint  out  how  occupational 
changes  and  changes  in  habit  of  liv¬ 
ing  would  affect  demand  in  general. 
By  analyzing  major  expenditures, 
he  could  indicate  how  much  sjiend- 
ing  ]X)wer  was  available  for  certain 
products  at  certain  prices. 

The  basic  problem  is  twofold.  On 
one  hand,  it  refers  to  the  method  of 
ascertaining  and  interpreting  facts 
concerning  consumers  and,  on  the 
other,  it  refers  to  the  problem  of 
adjusting  merchandising  operations 
to  changes  in  consumer  demand. 

Can  We  Interpret  Demand? 

ICvery  marked  change  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  every  conspicuous 
success  in  merchandising,  has  l)een 
underscored  by  an  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  demand.  No  small  element  of 
chain  store  success  may  be  ascribed 
to  its  ability  to  determine  and  to 
follow  trends  in  demand.  Recent 
endeavors  of  manufacturers  to  con¬ 
trol  their  retail  outlets  have  been 
due  in  part  to  the  retailer’s  failure 
to  follow  the  course  of  his  market. 
The  prevalence  of  profitless  depart- 
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ments  must  l)e  in  part  a  by-product 
of  the  retailer’s  failures  to  have 
what  consumers  want  at  prices 
which  they  can  afford. 

The  interpretation  of  demand  is 
not  an  impossible  task.  Retailers 
have  continuous  information  regard¬ 
ing  their  customers’  demands.  From 
customer  control  records,  sales  an¬ 
alyses  and  similar  devices,  they 
know  what  consumers  are  buying 
and  what  they  are  asking  for.  What 
is  lacking  is  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  facts,  so  that  merchan¬ 
dising  policies  may  anticipate  cus¬ 
tomers’  desires. 

Production  Advantages  Lost  by 
Inadequate  Market  Information 

In  successive  advances  in  the 
technique  of  production,  the  produc¬ 
er  has  l)een  removed  further  and 
further  from  his  own  market.  Under 
the  custom  system  of  production, 
the  maker  knew  his  market  inti¬ 
mately,  but  now  he  has  lost  anv 
exact  information  concerning  it. 
He  may  rely  to  a  certain  degree 
upon  selling,  advertising  and  cross 
.sections  of  market  research,  but 
these  efforts  do  not  afford  him  a 
continuous  picture  of  his  market 
and  frequently  market  research  is 
designed  to  prove  a  point  rather 
than  to  discover  basic  facts.  Techni¬ 
cal  improvements  have  l)een  marked 
further  by  the  localization  of  indus¬ 
try,  whereas  consumption  is  ever 
expanding.  Consider  for  example, 
the  raw  materials  of  apparel. 
When  the  power  loom  came  into 
existence  si)inning,  weaving,  fulling 
were  brought  into  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem,  with  a  consequent  gain  of 
specialization  on  the  jiast  of  workers 
and  centralization  of  manufactur¬ 
ing,  buying  and  selling.  .\t  the  same 
time,  there  were  definite  losses. 
First,  the  loss  of  knowledge  of  exact 
demand  for  the  product.  Cloth 
woven  under  a  simpler  form  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  made  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose — for  a  suit  or  coat,  or  for  a 
particular  i^erson  known  to  be  in 
need  of  a  garment.  It  was  made  to 
meet  an  e.xact,  predetermined  de¬ 
mand.  Second,  this  failure  to  know 
the  exact  demand  made  it  possible 
for  the  factories  to  plan,  not  only  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  but  of  ready- 
to-wear.  The  explanation  of  this 
planless  situation  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  agency  to  record 
and  to  report  daily  what  consumers 
are  buying  and  using.  Such  report¬ 
ing  need  not  apply  solely  to  fabric 
or  model,  but  it  could  extend  to  the 
matter  of  price,  style  details,  and 
variations  in  demand  due  to  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  changes. 


Certain  trade  associations  and  in¬ 
dividual  concerns  have  established 
devices  to  coordinate  production  and 
consumption.  Several  years  ago,  the 
wool  industry  endeavored  to  secure 
current  information  on  consumption 
through  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
three-way  contact  between  the 
weaver,  manufacturer  and  retailer. 
This  contact  was  established  by  a 
system  of  three  part  tags  placed  on 
the  finished  product.  When  a  gar¬ 
ment  was  sold,  the  consumer  re¬ 
tained  one  tag ;  a  second  went  to  the 
cutter ;  and  a  third,  giving  fabric 
identification  and  the  name  of  the 
cutter,  went  to  the  selling  agent  of 
the  mill  that  manufactured  the 
cloth.  Such  a  plan,  it  was  urged, 
would  make  for  greater  stability 
throughout  all  phases  of  the  indus- 
tr)’.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  this 
plan  attacked  the  fundamental 
problem  and  foreshadowed  any 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  the 
cloth  market.  Parallel  with  this 
proposal  Wcis  the  suggestion  that  a 
fashionist  be  employed  to  determine 
what  patterns  were  in  demand. 
Thus,  when  scientific  observations 
indicated  that  certain  patterns  were 
on  the  decline,  this  information 
could  be  transmitted  to  mill  opera¬ 
tors  and  so  enable  them  to  avoid 
considerable  waste  by  measuring 
their  production  and  stock  goods 
IMJsition  accordingly.  In  a  secondary’ 
sense,  as  fashions  wane  it  would  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  producers  that  new 
styles  should  be  offered. 

Interpreting  Style  Trends 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  has  long  recognized  the 
need  for  some  plan  interpreting  basic 
style  trends.  A  Committee  has  been 
appointed  which  will  coordinate  the 
work  of  sub-committees  to  study 
basic  trends  in  particular  fields. 
These  sub-committees  have  Iwen 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
analyzing  trends  in  coats  and  suits, 
dresses,  millinery,  sportswear,  furs, 
shoes,  bags,  jewelry  and  other 
goods.  The  merchandising  confer¬ 
ence  and  fashion  presentation 
affords  an  excellent  device  for 
carrying  out  any  program  of  style 
interpretation. 

Conspicuous  among  the  activities 
of  individual  concerns  is  the  three- 
phase  system  inaugurated  by  a 
prominent  silk  concern.  This  plan 
recognizes  that  while  the  bulk  of 
modern  business  gains  are  derived 
from  standardization  and  quantity 
production,  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  profit  opportunity  in  the 
launching  of  new  styles.  In  order 
that  both  types  of  gain  may  be  se¬ 


cured,  it  is  proposed  that  the  total 
production  be  split  in  three  parts: 
one  consisting  of  successful  crea¬ 
tions  of ‘preceding  years;  another, 
the  developed  versions  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  things  launched  in  kindred 
lines ;  and  a  third,  novelties  or  new 
creations  which  are  Ijeing  tested  out 
and  introduced.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  three  phases  be  of  equal 
volume;  in  fact,  the  third  should  be 
relatively  small.  The  idea  in  the 
first  two  cases  is  to  conform  to 
consumer  demand  and,  in  the  third, 
to  manipulate  it.  Hence,  the  cen¬ 
tral  fact  is  studying  demand  and 
producing  accordingly — making  and 
selling  on  a  plan. 

Sampling  the  Market 

Many  manufacturers  recognize 
this  principle  by  producing  an  ad¬ 
vance  model.  Acceptance  of  the 
model  leads  to  a  greater  production 
of  it  the  next  season.  Frequently,  a 
sample  of  the  market  is  tried  out 
and  the  style  meeting  with  success  is 
stwked  more  heavily.  In  still  an¬ 
other  effort  to  contact  demand,  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  have 
made  use  of  what  might  lie  termed 
“style-court”.  The  idea  of  a  “style- 
court”  consists  in  displaying  models 
before  representative  groups  and 
getting  their  opinions  as  to  those 
models  most  likely  to  l)e  accepted 
by  retail  customers. 

Another  attempt  to  conform  to 
customer  demand  is  the  service 
stock  plan.  Not  all  styles  can  l)e 
carried  in  stock  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  analzye  sales  records  in 
order  to  discover  those  styles  that 
seem  to  be  in  constant  demand.  In 
this  way,  production  can  be  more 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  market. 

This  plan  has  been  applied  to  the 
hosiery  trade.  Since  the  war,  the 
burden  of  fashion  has  been  shifted 
to  the  mills.  One  concern,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  minimize  this  risk,  estab¬ 
lished  a  style  department  whose 
duties  were  to  study  requirements 
of  consumers  at  prices  they  desired 
to  pay  and  to  discover  market 
trends.  Each  week  an  analysis  of 
sales  was  made  to  see  that  proper 
styles  and  colors  were  kept  in  stock. 
New  information  was  sent  to  mill 
executives  on  Monday  for  their  use 
in  controlling  the  week’s  production. 

Another  company,  in  order  to 
have  proper  type  goods  for  deliv¬ 
ery,  secures  daily  reports  from  80  to 
100  stores,  located  in  large  centers. 
These  reports  show  in  detail  the 
sales  for  the  day,  giving  style,  size 
and  color.  After  studying  these 
records,  the  company  is  prepared  to 
change,  overnight,  if  need  be,  from 
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the  production  of  one  style  to  an¬ 
other. 

These  plans  represent  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  individual  concerns  which,  in 
the  absence  of  industry  wide  co¬ 
operation,  seem  most  promising. 
They  attempt  to  follow  demand  by 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  consum¬ 
er  l)uying,  by  building  up  service 
stocks,  and  by  maintaining  a  flexi¬ 
ble  production  organization.  In 
many  instances,  these  are  pioneer 
efforts  and,  as  such,  deserve  much 
credit. 

To  the  plans  outlined  above  one 
should  add  the  fashion  coordina¬ 
tion  bureaus  and  other  trade  ser¬ 
vices  that  check  daily  on  re-orders. 
Merchandising  bureaus  of  newspap¬ 
ers  have  made  contributions  in 
checking  the  prices  and  items  con¬ 
tained  in  daily  advertising.  Fashion 
bureaus  endeavor  to  collect  fashion 
facts,  with  the  idea  of  showing 
what  styles  have  become  popular 
fashions  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
indicating  whether  or  not  a  new 
fashion  is  coming  in  and  whether 
the  old  one  is  going  out.  Some  of 
these  bureaus  make  use  of  a  count 
and  check  system.  By  this  means, 
they  count  the  number  of  people 
wearing  a  certain  style  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  The  daily 
check  on  re-orders — a  system  of 
checking  consumer  demand — is  built 
around  the  analysis  of  retailers’  re¬ 
orders  to  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers.  This  information,  when  ana¬ 
lyzed.  indicates  the  patterns,  price 
ranges,  quantities,  etc.,  in  demand 
among  consumers.  The  merchan¬ 
dising  bureaus  of  newspapers  are 
making  a  real  contribution  in  check¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  retail  promotion.  For 
example,  they  are  analyzed  to  show 
what  price  ranges,  styles,  etc.,  are 
in  greatest  demand.  They  are  also 
analyzed  to  show  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  of  advertising  pressure  by  item 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  same  city.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  work  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  interpreting  demand  comes 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  most 
store  advertising  is  built  around 
“playing  the  winner”  and  generally 
reflects  consumer  buying  activity. 

Consumer  Facts  Found  Inside 
the  Store 

From  records  and  information  in¬ 
side  the  store  the  retailer  may  find 
out  what  items  are  in  high  demand 
on  particular  days,  or  for  particular 
months,  or  seasons.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  from  an  analysis  of 
sales  records.  By  studying  charge 
accounts,  one  can  determine  what 
people  in  different  sections  of  the 
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trading  territory  are  buying.  Now¬ 
adays,  this  simple  practice  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “customer  control.” 
One  can  also  make  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  of  his  store  and 
others.  This  is  frequently  done  by 
checking  the  advertisements  in  the 
daily  newspapers  for  a  number  of 
comparable  cities. 

Another  inside  developer  of  con¬ 
sumer  facts  is  found  in  conversa¬ 
tion  between  salespersons  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Not  the  incident  of  the 
conversation,  but  the  actual  word- 


Another  inside  developer  of  roti- 
sumer  facts  is  found  in  conver¬ 
sation  between  sales  persons  and 
customers. 

by- word  discussion.  Customer 
thought  frequently  outdistances 
store  thought ;  therefore,  retailers 
may  learn  much  from  comments 
made  to  salespeople. 

The  cutting  edge  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  is  at  the  salesman.  He 
has  to  perform  a  dual  function  as 
a  gatherer  of  information  on  what 
the  customer  wants  and  also  as  an 
educator  of  the  public  as  to  what 
the  consumer  should  wear  or  have. 
It  takes  an  educated  salesperson  to 
sense  consumer  demand. 

The  outside  or  external  informa¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  less  tangible,  but  on 
the  whole  more  important.  We 
must,  therefore,  examine  this  ma¬ 
terial  as  it  is  found  and,  at  the  same 
time,  point  to  ways  and  means  of 
securing  additional  customer  infor¬ 
mation.  Likewise,  the  necessity  of 
transforming  these  facts  regarding 
consumers  into  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  emphasized.  Retailers 
have  been  crippled  by  lack  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  picture  of  customers  and  fur- 
{Continued  on  page  712) 
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ther  absence  ttf  sufficient  imagina¬ 
tion  to  visualize  customers.  Ask 
yourself  the  question,  “To  whom 
am  I  selling?”  and  see  how  definite 
a  reply  you  can  make. 

One  merchant  confessed  that  he 
had  been  wondering  recently,  “Just 
who  are  my  customers?”  He  states 
that  he  had  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  the  middle  and  upper  class 
homes  were  his  probable  purchasers, 
but  certain  recent  developments 
have  forced  him  to  conclude  that  he 
may  Ije  mistaken  and,  if  so,  he  must 
cast  his  merchandising  in  a  new 
mould. 

Complete  Jiil'ormation  Needed 

Very  often  the  retailer  looks  upon 
his  customer  information  as  com¬ 
plete  when  he  sets  down  certain 
broad  classifications.  For  example, 
he  indicates  the  prospective  buyer 
of  his  product  as  women  or  chil¬ 
dren;  as  wealthy,  middle  class,  or 
poor ;  as  urlxin  or  rural ;  as  society 
women  or  housekeepers ;  as  business 
men,  professional  men  or  farmers; 
and  he  is  convinced  that  his  market 
has  been  analyzed.  The  above  classi¬ 
fication  is  a  mere  sketch — nothing 
more.  Its  inadequacy  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  example. 

Take  the  case  of  a  family  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  household  purchase, 
something  in  the  home  furnishings 
line.  It  is  assumed  that  the  family 
is  of  the  middle-class.  The  husband 
earns  Ixitween  $2500  and  $4000  per 
year,  depending  on  the  community. 
What  questions  must  l)e  asked  and 
answers  visualized,  in  order  to  build 
a  merchandising  program  into  this 
family’s  interests?  Most  elementary 
are  size  of  family  and  age  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

To  illustrate:  would  the  daughter 
l)e  entertaining  in  the  home ;  does 
the  mother  play  bridge,  attend 
church  meetings  and  lodges;  or  is 
she  interested  purely  in  household 
affairs?  Does  the  mother  read  the 
more  accepted  women’s  magazines? 
What  are  her  cultural  interests  ? 
Has  she  always  l)een  in  comfortable 
circumstances?  Is  it  necessary  for 
her  to  “economize?”  Is  it  a  home 
that  is  known  for  its  hospitality  to 
neighbors,  or  does  the  family  take 
its  amusement  “out”?  Does  the 
housewife  strive  for  comfort  in  the 
home  or  for  effects  in  decorations? 
Do  her  home  furnishings  seek  to 
express  herself  or  to  impress  others? 
Was  the  home  originally  furnished 
as  a  unit,  piece-by-piece,  or  room  by 
room  ?  Does  the  familv  own  its  own 
home?  Are  they  paying  for  their 
home?  Do  they  own  a  motor  car? 
Are  they  in  the  process  of  paying 
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WHY  PAY  MORE  . . . 

.  .  .  than  40%  for  freight  bill  auditing  service? 

The  Traffic  Group  maintains  a  Freight  Bill  Auditing 
Service  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Association  members,  at 
o  charge  of  40%  of  the  refunds  collected,  and  several 
hundred  members  have  been  using  this  superior  low-cost 
service  for  years. 

Usually  the  lowest  charge  that  can  be  obtained  from 
a  commercial  auditing  company  is  50%  and  in  many 
instances  there  is  an  additional  charge  known  as  a 
'Vetainer  fee.^^ 

We  receive  no  financial  benefit — we  simply  make 
available  a  superior  service  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be 
usually  obtained  elsewhere,  as  an  additional  benefit  of 
Association  membership. 

No  contract  is  necessary — no  additional  charges  of 
any  description — if  no  overcharges  are  collected  you  pay 
nothing,  and  still  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  railroads  have  not  overcharged  you. 

Send  your  freight  bills  for  the  past  three  years  (if 
you  are  not  already  using  our  service)  to  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  T.  P.  Scanlan,  Auditor 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service 

1608  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Start  now  using  this  service  made  available 
through  your  membership. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  Traffic  Group, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


The  New  Venture  in  Credit  Reporting 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  plan 
of  service  extension  of  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation?  This  Association  proposes 
to  Ih.*  engaged  in  a  service  which  is 
called  National  Consumer  Report¬ 
ing  Service.  Expansion  in  the  use 
of  credit  hy  consumers  and  changed 
methods  in  the  distribution  of  both 
merchandise  and  service  have  dic¬ 
tated  this  development,  according  to 
officials  of  the  Association.  Briefly, 
the  contemplated  change  is  intended 
to  add  to  the  scope  of  jiresent  re¬ 
porting  activity,  as  conducted  by 
the  twelve  hundred  twenty  bureaus 
comprising  the  Service  Department 
of  the  .Association,  the  further 
feature  of  service  to  companies 
which  distribute  commodities  and 
services,  over  a  regional  or  the 
national  market,  to  consumers.  This 
pro|x>sition  involves  pre])aration  of 
the  bureaus  to  undertake  the  in¬ 
creased  work  and  it  will  be  several 
months  liefore  the  details  of  organ¬ 
ization  have  been  completed. 

Corporation  to  Be  Formed 

•A  Imsiness  corporation  will  be 
formed,  controlled  by  the  National 
Retail  Credit  .Association  through 
ownership  of  51  ix*r  cent  of  stock 
issued,  the  remainder  of  stock  to 
lx*  purchased  and  held  by  the  Credit 
Bureaus. 

Since  this  service  will  make 
available  to  firms  and  corporations 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  merchandise 
on  a  national  scale,  the  credit  in¬ 
formation  compiled  in  files  of  local 
credit  bureaus,  the  question  has 
come  up  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
new  activity  of  the  local  bureaus 
will  be  harmful  to  retailers  who 
would  consider  certain  national 
companies  their  direct  competitors. 
.Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
National  Consumer  Re]X)rting  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  de.scribed  by  its  sjionsors, 
is  to  render  re|x)rts  to  and  re¬ 
ceive  credit  information  from  dis¬ 
tributors  of  oil.  automobiles,  tires, 
etc.  besides  finance  companies, 
building  associations,  mortgage  loan 
and  }x)nding  companies,  insurance 
companies  and  subscriliers  of  simi- 


By  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 

Maiuu/cr,  Controllers’  Congress 


lar  classifications,  there  seems  the 
ixjssibility  that  other  national  mer¬ 
chandising  firms  may  be  eligible  for 
the  service. 

In  the  absence  of  any  stated 
restrictions  or  debarment  to  parti¬ 
cipation,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
through  this  service,  taking  a 
hypothetical  example,  a  concern, 
the  Olympic  Fur  Company  of 
Seattle,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  women’s  fur  coats  on  a 
credit  basis,  either  through  national 
advertising,  direct  mail,  or  through 
house-to-house  canvassing,  could 
obtain  credit  reports  on  prospects  or 
customers,  in  say,  Indianapolis. 
The  credit  information  which  would 
thus  become  available  to  the 
Olympic  Fur  Co.  would  include 
the  ledger  experience  contributed 
reciprocally  by  the  merchants  of 
indianapedis.  The  merchants  of 
lndiana^x)lis  might  have  just  cause 
to  complain,  in  that  their  ledger  ex¬ 
perience  was  l)eing  used  to  help 
make  a  comixtitive  sale. 

Valuable  Information  Made 
Available 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  proponents  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  service  that,  even  if  such 
distributors  were  granted  service, 
certain  vital  information  would  be 
added  to  the  files  of  the  local 
bureaus  when  any  customers  of  the 
retail  stores  entered  into  any  con¬ 
tract  which  might  affect  the  prompt¬ 
ness  of  payment  of  local  bills  con¬ 
tracted  for.  .An  example  of  this 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  resident 
of  say,  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
making  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  fur  coat  from  the  Olympic 
Fur  Co.,  calling  for  the  payment  of 
$50  per  month  for  a  number  of 
months.  Any  local  store  asking  for 
information  on  this  customer  from 
the  local  bureau,  would  find  a  re¬ 
cord  of  this  contract  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  master  card  and  through 


the  regular  inter-bureau  report  ser¬ 
vice  the  condition  of  this  account 
could  lie  ascertained.  It  is  claimed 
that  information  on  transactions  of 
this  sort  would  not  lie  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  local  stores  otherwise. 
The  most  important  fact  to  be 
established  is  the  consumer’s  ability 
to  i>ay. 

New  Plans  Explained 

The  following  explanation  of  the 
purpo.se  of  the  new  activity  of  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association 
has  been  submitted  in  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  C.  J.  Martin,  Manager 
of  the  Northeastern  District  Office 
of  the  .Association. 

“During  the  past  ten  years,  the 
growth  in  the  extension  of  open 
account  and  installment  credit  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  modern  Credit 
Bureau. 

“A  decade  ago  there  were  a 
few  hundred  mercantile  agencies  in 
the  larger  cities  mostly  privately 
owned,  which  handled  credit  in¬ 
vestigations.  As  the  new  credit  era 
developed,  the  merchants  in  the 
various  cities  around  the  country 
either  started  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  existing  agencies,  in  some 
cases  lx)ught  them  out,  or  where 
they  had  none,  organized  a  Bureau 
of  their  own. 

“Through  the  co-operation  of 
bureaus  in  cities  located  near  each 
other,  through  State  Associations 
of  Credit  Bureaus  and  through  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association, 
these  bureaus  enlarged  their  services, 
l)ecame  more  efficient  in  producing 
reports  that  were  more  uniform  and 
today  1.200  such  organizations 
form  an  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  structure. 

“For  the  past  two  years  the 
Bureaus  have  been  working  to  per¬ 
fect  their  organizations.  In  a  great 
many  of  the  smaller  cities,  while 
the  need  for  such  Bureaus  has  been 
apparent,  the  income  provided  by 
the  local  merchants  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  produce  the  type  of  ser¬ 
vice  that  is  necessary. 
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“The  bureaus  found  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  business  that  be¬ 
longed  to  them  was  either  lost  or 
was  unavailable  because  there  were 
firms  granting  credit  which  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  district  or  state  or 
nationally,  to  whom  it  was  a 
handicap  to  obtain  direct  service 
from  the  credit  bureaus  only 
through  becoming  a  member  of 
each  bureau. 

“These  firms  found  that  other 
organizations  in  the  reporting  busi¬ 
ness  could  give  district,  State  or 
national  service  for  only  one  mem¬ 
bership  and  with  all  bills  consoli¬ 
dated  and  sent  out  from  a  main 
office. 

“The  Credit  Bureaus,  to  provide 
the  same  service  with  only  one 
membership  fee  and  one  billing, 
discovered  that  their  method  of 
affiliation  would  have  to  be  changed. 
Accordingly,  National  Consumer 
Reporting  Service  was  promoted 
and  incorporation  of  the  Bureaus  is 
being  effected  to  permit  operation. 

“This  new  corporation  does  not 
affect  the  individual  Credit  Bureaus 
in  any  way.  The  only  function  it 


has  is  to  provide  a  central  sales  and 
billing  organization.  The  National 
office  can  go  to  a  firm  with  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  sign 
them  to  a  contract  for  reports  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  comjjany  will  order  its  reports 
direct  from  the  Bureaus,  the  same 
as  in  the  past,  but  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  instead  of  each  Bureau 
billing  the  company  direct,  the  in¬ 
quiry  tickets  will  be  sent  to  the 
district  or  national  office  of  the 
National  Association,  which  will 
consolidate  all  the  bills,  send  one 
statement  to  the  company  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  payment,  the  National 
will  pay  each  Bureau  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  repKjrts  rendered.  The 
Bureaus  will  receive  a  standard 
price  consistent  with  regular  writ¬ 
ten  report  charges  to  members,  and 
the  National  will  retain  only  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  sales  billing 
costs,  which  would  otherwise  be 
borne  by  each  individual  Bureau. 

“To  illustrate  that  credit  reports 
cannot  be  complete  unless  the 
bureau  has  access  to  credit  infor¬ 
mation  from  finance  companies,  oil 


companies  and  manufacturers  here 
is  presented  the  result  of  an  actual 
investigation  made  in  a  city  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Thousands  of  similar  cases 
could  be  cited. 

Benefits  Illustrated 

“The  subject  of  the  report,  and 
incidentally  a  department  store 
made  the  inquiry,  was  a  man  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  married,  with 
one  child  attending  grammar  school, 
employed  at  a  salarj'  of  $70.00  per 
w'eek  in  a  permanent  position,  had 
a  $1500.  equity  in  an  ^500.  house, 
and  the  three  trade  references  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  bureau  card  reported 
as  follows :  a  women’s  apparel  shop 
had  the  account  for  two  years, 
highest  credit  $60.00,  paid  30  to 
90  days,  a  balance  owing  of  $35.00 ; 
a  men’s  clothing  store  as  high  as 
$75.00  paid  30  to  90  days  and  a 
balance  owing  of  $20.00;  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  highest  credit  $120.00, 
still  owing  for  four  months,  and 
previous  accounts  as  high  as  $75.00 
had  been  paid  30  to  90  days.  This 
was  the  full  information  that  the 
(Continued  on  pa(jc  716) 


Throws  the  Light  On 


9  9  9 


The  Proceedings  of  the  13th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  throws  the  spot-light  of  investigation  on  old  and  new  retail 
problems. 


ANALYSES  the  “goal  performances*’  of  the  last 
Harvard  Report  and  points  out  the  direction  in 
which  to  look  for  improvement. 


SHOWS  how  to  analyze  good  and  bad  installment 
accounts  and  adjust  credit  policies. 

GIVES  concrete  suggestions  to  improve  merchandis¬ 
ing  results. 

OUTLINES  what  cooperative  effort  of  stores  in 
several  cities  has  done  to  help  stores  with  their 
problems. 


It  explains  the  details  of  a  novel  sales  promotion  plan. 

It  points  out  how  stores  have  increased  their  average  sale  transaction. 

It  tells  how  stores  can  use  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  to  control  Gross 
Margin. 


You’ll  want  a  copy  for  your  own  files — order  now!  (One  copy  has 
been  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  without  charge. ) 
Price  to  Members  of  the  Association  $2.30.  To  Non-members  $5.00. 
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Activities  of  the  Congress 


TWO  inijxjrtant  committees  of 
the  Contiollers'  Congress  are 
now  tnnctioning. 

].  The  Committee  on  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Rejxtrts 

2.  The  Committee  on  Hankruptcy 
Reform 

The  personnel  of  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  is  D.  M.  Freudenthal  tBloom- 
ingdale's,  New  York)  Chairman;  J. 
W.  Roedel  (Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore)  ; 
John  K.  Althaus  (Jelleff’s,  Wash¬ 
ington).  This  committee  imrjxjses 
bringing  about  greater  interest  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Department 
Store  Reports,  as  well  as  uniformity 
in  the  reports  issued  by  the  various 
Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

The  second  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Edgar  I.  Anithor  (Bam- 


I)erger’s,  Newark)  ;  Ed.  W.  Broidy 
( Thalhimer’s,  Richmond)  :  Jas.  G. 
McBride  (Innes  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kansas).  This  committee  will  study 
the  bills  recently  presented  to  the 
Federal  Congress  in  the  interests  of 
needed  bankruptcy  reform,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  supporting  or  opposing  the 
bills. 

Members  wishing  further  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  activities  of 
these  committees  or  having  suggest¬ 
ions  to  make  will  please  address  the 
respective  chairmen  or  the  manager 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  Trophy 

To  stimulate  the  activities  of  the 
various  local  controllers'  groups,  of 


which  there  are  now  eleven,  and  to 
foster  the  formation  of  new  groups, 
a  handsome  silver  trophy  will  be 
awarded  to  the  group  showing  the 
most  meritable  accomplishment  for 
the  period  Septeml)er  Ist  to  the  date 
of  the  next  Controllers’  Congress 
Convention — (May  or  June,  1933). 
Accomplishments  will  l)e  judged  on 
several  bases  such  as  attendance  at 
meetings,  papers  presented,  growth 
of  memberships,  convention  partici¬ 
pation,  articles  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion,  etc.  Full  details  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  are  found  in  a  special  circu¬ 
lar  of  the  Congress  mailed  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
various  groups.  Copies  of  this  cir¬ 
cular  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
General  Manager  who  will  be  glad 
to  render  assistance  in  establishing 
new  groups. 


Decentralized  Stock  Control 


IN  these  days  of  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  economy,  there  still  exists 
the  need  to  gauge  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  customers’  future 
wants  as  expressed  by  their  most 
recent  purchases.  The  elimination  of 
stock  control  procedure  certainly 
would  provide  an  expense  saving 
in  most  stores,  but  the  lack  of  a 
guide  to  purchasing  might  result  in 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
loss  of  sales  volume,  increase  in 
markdown  percentage,  lower  gross 
margin,  slower  turnover  rate  and 
poor  stock  condition  as  to  age  of 
merchandise. 


To  obtain  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  merchandising  guidance  at 
least  expense,  smaller  and  medium 
size  stores  may  use  a  part  of  the 
salesclerks’  time  without  an  appreci¬ 
able  interference  with  routine  work. 
The  work  is  supervised  by  the  buyer 
or  assistant  and  is  totally  decentral¬ 
ized,  in  that  each  department’s  rec¬ 
ords  are  maintained  by  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  department. 

A  control  of  this  type  is  function¬ 
ing  well  in  the  store  of  the  J.  W. 
Knapp  Co.  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Its  operation  is  outlined  by  C.  R. 
Edgell,  an  executive  of  the  store,  as 
follows : 


DAILY  SAl.LS  RECORD 


The  first  step  necessary  is  to  di¬ 
vide  the  merchandise  in  the  various 
departments  into  classifications,  as 
follows : 

HOSIERY  DEPARTMENT 
Classifications : 

1 —  Phoenix  Hosiery  (Chiffon) 

2 —  Phoenix  Service  Weight  Hos¬ 
iery 

3 —  Phoenix  Mesh  Hosiery 

-J — (jotham  Gold  Stripe  Chiffon 
Hosiery 

5 —  Gotham  Gold  Stripe  Service 
Weight  Hosiery 

6 —  Children’s  Anklets 

7 —  Boys’  Hose 

8—  Etc. 

DRESS  DEPARTMENT 
Classification  No.  1 

(A)  Silk  Dresses 

(B)  Silk  Printed 

(C)  Chiffons 

(D)  Chiffon  Printed 

(E)  Georgettes 

(F)  Three  Piece 

Classification  No.  2 

(A)  1  and  2  Piece  Wool 

(B)  3  Piece  Wool 

Classification  No.  3 — Sports 

(A)  Long  Sleeves 

(B)  Short  Sleeves 

(C)  Three  Piece 


Form  No.  2 
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HOSI ER Y  DEPART.M ENT 


Form  No.  1 


CUissificotiou  No.  -1 — Cotton  and 
Linens 

( A  )  Long  Sleeves 
(  B )  Short  Sleeves 
(C)  Three  Piece 

Classification  No.  5 — Evcniny 

( .\ )  Lace 

( B )  Chiffon 

(C)  Satin 

(D)  Other  Fabrics 

Classification  No.  6 — Dinner 
Dre.'ises 

( A )  Ctjcktail 
(  B  )  Long  Sleeves 
(  C  )  Short  Sleeves 


Sales  Tabulated  Daily 

At  the  end  of  the  day  each  sales¬ 
person  tabulates  her  daily  sales  by 
classification  and  turns  them  in  to 
her  department  head.  The  total  units 
of  the  department  are  added  and 
recorded  on  form  No.  2.  according 
to  classification  and  price  line.  The 
action  of  each  price  line  and  classi¬ 
fication  can  easily  be  analyzed  by  a 
glance  at  form  No.  2. 

Best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
placing  the  amount  of  total  number 
of  units  in  stock  by  price  line  and 
classification,  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  in  the  first  left  hand  column. 
This  entry  should  be  in  jx;ncil  and 
can  be  changed  as  new  shijnnents 
are  received. 

By  simply  subtracting  the  sales 
from  the  amount  in  the  left  hand 
column  the  present  stock  is  calcu¬ 
lated. 

Periodically  run  a  check  on  ccjlors 
and  sizes  to  determine  best  selling 
shades. 

This  sort  of  a  record  will  iioint 


out  Iwist  selling  price  lines  and  class¬ 
ifications  as  well  as  pointing  out 
slow  selling  ones. 

After  best  selling  price  lines  are 
established,  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  supply  plenty  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  hack  them  up.  It  is  very  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  out  how  fasi  some 
price  lines  sell  and  how  few  are 
really  sold  of  others. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  is  that 
the  previous  day’s  information  is 
available  shortly  after  the  store  is 
opened.  The  compiling  of  this  in¬ 
formation  can  easily  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  salesi)erson  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  reciuires  very  little  time 
and,  of  cour.se,  there  are  no  expen¬ 
sive  forms  and  supplies.  'I'his  in¬ 
formation  is  available  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  it  recorded  in  a  Unit  Control 
(Office  in  medium  and  smaller  sized 
stores.  This  information  obtained 
by  the  department  and  for  the  buyer 
is  given  considerably  more  attention 
than  when  given  out  once  a  week 
from  the  office. 


COAT  DEPAR'l'MENT 


Classi fications : 

1 —  Fur  Trimmed  Dress  Coats 

2 —  Untrimmed  Dress  Coats 

3 —  Fur  Trimmed  Sport  Coats 
•1 — Untrimmed  Sport  Coats 

3 — Flannel  and  Silk  Coats 
0 — Suits 
7 — Rain  Coats 


An  Effective  Hosiery  Display  Window 


The  next  step  is  to  see  that  the 
classification  number  is  marked  on 
all  merchandise  price  tags  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room.  The  department  heads 
mark  the  classification  number  on 
the  invoice  at  the  time  they  retail 
the  invoice. 

Salespeople  use  form  No.  1  re¬ 
cording  each  sale  as  follows,  taking 
the  hosiery  department  as  an  ex¬ 
amine  : 

The  first  sale  is  a  pair  of  Phoenix 
Chiffon  Hose.  The  $1.00  sale  is  re¬ 
corded  under  Classification  No.  1  on 
form  No.  1 ; 

The  second  sale  is  a  Gotham  Gold 
Stripe  Service  Weight  Hose  and  is 
recorded  under  Classification  No.  5 ; 

'I'he  third  sale,  l)eing  two  ])airs  of 
Phoenix ’Chiffon  Hose  at  85  cents, 
is  recorded  under  Classification  1 : 

The  fourth  sale  is  Gotham  Gold 
Stripe  Chiffon  which  is  recorded 
under  Classifications  No.  4; 

The  fifth  sale  is  one  jmir  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  Chiffon  Hose  at  $1.95  and  is 
recorded  under  Classification  No.  1. 


Courtesy,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York 
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STORE  MAHAGERS’— DELIVERY 


The  Boston  Retail  Parcel  Delivery  Case  Study 

Some  Interesting  Facts  and  Figures  From  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 


IX  con j  miction  with  the  nation¬ 
wide  survey  on  Retail  Parcel 
Delivery,  a  community  case  study 
of  the  Retail  Parcel  Delivery  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  the  merchants  of 
Poston,  was  conducted  at  the  re- 
((uest  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
riie  field  work  for  this  case  study 
commenced  last  November  and 
finished  in  February.  During  that 
time  an  unusual  opportunity  was 
jirovidtd,  not  only  to  e.xamine  the 
records  of  various  types  of  delivery 
systems,  hut  to  observe  their  oper¬ 
ations  before,  during  and  after  the 
Christmas  season.  The  final  reixirt 
on  tlie  survey,  when  issued,  will  he 
more  detailed  and  will  discuss  at 
greater  length  the  many  phases  of 
retail  parcel  delivery. 

*  *  * 

Metropolitan  Boston  is  intimately 
c(»imected  with  the  “City  of  Boston” 
and  forms  with  it  an  area  of  econo¬ 
mic  solidarity  of  great  importance. 
Metropolitan  Boston,  according  to 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  m 
1930.  includes  with  Boston  proper, 
eighty  cities  and  towns  in  an  area 
of  1.021.21  scpiare  miles,  having  a 
total  ])opulation  of  2,308,000,  of 
which  71,188  is  in  the  city  of 
Boston  and  1,527,000  is  outside. 
Practically  all  of  these  79  cities  and 
towns  are  within  a  25  mile  radius 
of  the  State  House.  Few  metro¬ 
politan  districts  have  a  more  com¬ 
pact  i)opulation  and  as  little  waste 
space  as  does  greater  Boston. 

The  Trading  Area 

riie  retail  trading  area,  however, 
or  what  might  be  termed  the 
“sphere  of  influence"  of  these 
stores  is  described  within  a  three- 
(juarter  circle  having  a  radius  of  35 
miles  from  the  State  House,  which 
is  hut  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  center  of  the  Boston  retail  shop¬ 
ping  district.  The  missing  (piadrant 
of  the  circle,  of  course,  is  occupied 
hy  the  Harbor  and  Bav. 


By  RALPH  S.  CHARLES 
Merchandising  Research  Division 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 


In  common  with  most  .\merican 
cities,  the  center  of  Boston's  com¬ 
mercial  and  business  activity  has 
tended  to  remain  fixed,  while  the 
workers  and  purchasers  have  tended 
to  liecome  more  widely  distributed. 
An  unusually  large  |)ercentage  oi 
j)eople  employed  in  Boston  live  in 
the  niany  residential  suburbs  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  proper. 

The  principal  retail  shopping  dis¬ 
trict,  however,  is  located  near  the 
center  of  Boston’s  original  settle¬ 
ment  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
])act  to  be  found  in  anv  community. 
It  is  approximately  half  a  mile 
square  and  is  confined  within  a 
limited  portion  of  the  downtown 
area.  Comparing  it  again  with  other 
American  cities,  Boston  has  a  very 
low  percentage  of  its  central  area 
devoted  to  public  roadways. 

Delivery  Policies 

While  the  Boston  metropolitan 
district  has  a  fairly  complete  system 
of  radial  roads  leading  out  from 
Central  Boston,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  l)e  termed  a  system  of  cir¬ 
cumferential  roads.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  traffic  Ijetween  the 
various  surburban  communities  and 
centers.  It  is  this  peculiar  three- 
quarter  circle  ])attern  that  creates 
one  of  Boston’s  chief  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  and  at  the  same  time  compli¬ 
cates  the  delivery  problem. 

There  are  two  factors  which  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  de¬ 
livery  situation  in  Boston.  As  the 
result  of  a  general  agreement  which 
has  lieen  in  effect  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  for 
several  years,  it  has  been  a  ix)licy 
to  offer  “free  deliverv”  anvwhtre 


in  New  England  and  to  make  but 
one  delivery  a  day  in  the  aera  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  stores’  own  delivery 
.systems.  Since  some  of  the  larger 
stores  are  drawing  trade  from  a 
side  area,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  use  additional  means  of  deliver¬ 
ing  their  parcels  l)eyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  delivery  organizations. 

Customer  Pays  Added  Cost 

Under  these  circumstances,  local 
e.xpress  lines,  parcel  jxjst,  railway 
express,  and  sometimes  freight  are 
used.  Of  course,  if  a  customer  re- 
(piests  that  a  purchase  be  sent  by 
some  means  more  expensive  than 
that  chosen  by  the  store,  she  is  ex- 
jjected  to  pay  the  difference.  Par¬ 
cels  sent  by  railway  express  and 
freight  constitute  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  total  volume  of 
deliveries. 

While  the  one-delivery-])er-day 
agreement  has  undoubtedly  saved 
the  stores  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  since  it  became  effective,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  offer  of  “free  delivery” 
anywhere  in  New  England,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  it  is  realized  how  high 
a  percentage  of  the  total  delivery 
cost  is  accounted  for  by  Parcel  Post 
deliveries. 

Store  Classification 

By  way  of  classification,  fourteen 
department,  dry  goods,  and  speci¬ 
alty  store  whose  individual  annual 
sales  volume  ranged  from  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  more  than  $30,000- 
000  and  whose  combined  annual 
sales  volume  was  in  e.xcess  of  $130,- 
(XX), 000  in  1931.  were  contacted  in 
the  course  of  this  study.  Classifying 
these  same  stores  by  type  of  store 
and  annual  net  sales  volume,  there 
were  five  department  stores  with  an 
individual  sales  volume  of  between 
five  and  ten  million  dollars :  and 
three  dejartment  .stores,  with  an  in¬ 
dividual  sales  volume  in  e.xcess  of 
ten  million  dollars,  and  six  sjjeci- 
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alty  stores,  each  with  annual  sales 
in  excess  of  one  million  dollars. 

Delivery  Areas 

At  the  time  of  contact,  two  of 
the  larger  stores  which  had  acquired 
two  other  stores,  combined  and 
operated  their  own  delivery  sys¬ 
tems;  two  other  stores  employed 
local  express  lines  entirely,  while 
the  other  eight  stores  subscribed  to 
the  services  of  the  consolidated  de¬ 
livery  organization.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  local  express  lines, 
there  are  three  sizeable  delivery 
systems  making  regular  scheduled 
parcel  deliveries  each  day  in  the  city 
of  Boston  and  its  surburbs. 

The  area  in  which  regular  daily 
parcel  delivery  is  effected  by  the 
three  organizations  is  within  a 
fifteen  mile  radius  of  the  State 
House  and  contains  thirty-five  cities 
and  towns  having  332.5  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  1,912,415. 

One  system  makes  daily  deliveries 
in  thirty-four  cities  and  towns,  cov¬ 
ering  an  area  of  329.4  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,904,000. 
Another  makes  daily  deliveries  in 
thirty  cities  and  towns,  covering  an 
area  of  283.9  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,863,000,  while  still 
another  makes  daily  deliveries  in 
twenty-three  cities  and  towns,  cov¬ 
ering  an  area  of  194.1  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,697,003. 

In  other  words,  there  are  twenty- 
three  cities  and  towns  receiving 
daily  parcel  delivery  from  all  three 
of  the  delivery  systems,  seven  towns 
receiving  delivery  from  two  of  the 
delivery  systems  and  five  towns  re¬ 
ceiving  delivery  from  one  of  the 
delivery  systems. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  eight  of  these  cities 
and  towns  are  within  a  ten  mile 
radius  of  the  State  House  and  have 
a  combinetl  total  population  of 
1,241,000  or  two-thirds — roughly — 
of  the  total  population  receiving 
daily  deliveries  by  one  or  more  of 
the  three  delivery  systems. 

Types  of  Delivery  Equipment 

Parcel  delivery  in  Boston  is 
effected  entirely  by  motor  trucks. 
An  analysis  of  the  vehicles  used  by 
the  delivery  systems  studied  showed 
that  there  were  one  hundred  eighty- 
six  vehicles  of  fourteen  different 
makes,  ranging  in  tonnage  from 
^  ton  to  1-^2  tons  and  in  cubic 
feet  capacity  from  152  c.  f.  to  432 
c.  f.  The  bulk  of  the  vehicles,  how¬ 
ever,  were  confined  to  four  different 
makes,  were  1-^  tons  and  had  225 


cubic  feet  capacity.  The  age  of  the 
trucks  varied  from  3  months  to  17 
years,  the  majority  averaging  about 
3  years.  While  some  of  the  trucks 
ranged  in  present  value  from  $200 
to  $1,500,  many  of  them  had  long 
been  depreciated.  Although  the  1-J4 
ton  truck  with  a  225  cubic  foot 
capacity  seems  to  be  the  most 
favored  for  jmrcel  deliver^’  in 
Boston,  there  is  apparently  no  par¬ 
ticular  make  which  stands  out  as 
being  the  best  for  this  type  of 
transportation.  In  fact,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  good  salesman¬ 
ship  and  liberal  allowances  on 
turned-in  machines  largely  inllu- 
enced  the  delivery  superintendent 
when  it  came  to  buying  new  trucks. 

Standardized  Cost  Forms  Used 

Costs  on  motor  truck  operation 
in  connection  with  parcel  delivery 
are,  in  most  instances,  a  matter  of 
record.  While  some  of  these  records 
may  vary  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  set  up,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  standardized  detailed  form 
is  used  on  which  all  the  elements 
of  cost  of  truck  operation  are  segre¬ 
gated  and  itemized. 

Yet  rarely  do  these  costs  agree  as 
between  organizations  or  between 
like  trucks  in  the  same  organization. 
Not  only  are  there  usually  a  variety 
of  makes  used  but  the  route  con¬ 
ditions  are  never  the  same  nor  do 
the  drivers  have  the  same  ideas 
about  truck  handling. 

In  one  instance,  a  fleet  of  trucks 
identical  in  every  respect  showed  a 
variance  in  cost  per  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  from  three  cents  to  11  cents 
per  mile.  In  another  instance,  the 
variance  was  from  4-^  cents  to  8 
cents  per  mile.  The  total  cost  per 
mile  per  truck,  however,  averaged 
about  30  cents,  and  included  such 
items  as  wages,  gas,  oil,  tires,  re¬ 
pairs,  depreciation,  etc. 

The  three  regular  parcel  delivery 
systems  have  established  remote  de¬ 
livery  stations  which  confine  the 
entire  sorting  and  loading  activities 
and  the  housing  of  trucks  to  one 
building.  These  buildings  are  in  the 
same  general  location,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  are  located  just 
over  the  Charles  River  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  two  to  three  miles  distant 
from  the  center  of  the  retail  shop¬ 
ping  district. 

While  the  consolidated  delivery 
system  constructed  a  new  one-story 
building,  designed  particularly  for 
the  sorting  and  loading  of  parcels 
and  the  housing  of  trucks,  the 
other  two  delivery  systems  leased 
two  large  factory  buildings,  several 


stories  high,  and  adapted  them  to 
their  own  purposes.  These  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  case  of  the  two  retailers, 
in  additicftY  to  housing  the  shipping 
rooms  and  garages,  also  contain 
general  warehouses  and  fur  storage 
plants,  as  well  as  some  store  ser¬ 
vice  depanments. 

Delivery  Expense  in  Relation  to 
Net  Sales 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  jier- 
centage  of  Delivery  Expense  to  Net 
•Sales  is  the  usual  basis  in  the  de- 
jiartment  store  for  establishing  a 
comparison  of  the  deliver}'  ix*r- 
lormance,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  Boston,  for  Department 
Stores  with  a  sales  volume  of  from 
five  to  ten  million  dollars,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Delivery  Expense  to  Net 
Sales  varies  from  1.50  per  cent  to 
1.94  per  cent;  in  Department  Stores 
with  a  sales  volume  in  excess  of 
ten  million  dollars,  it  varies  0.66 
per  cent  to  2.00  per  cent,  while  in 
Specialty  Stores,  it  varies  from  0.6 
per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
store  owner  or  general  manager 
who  considers  the  cost  of  each  type 
of  deliver}'  when  analyzing  his 
total  delivery  co.sts.  it  is  necessary 
to  know  not  only  the  Total  Unit 
Cost  of  all  parcels  delivered  but 
what  per  cent  of  the  total  parcels 
delivered  are  carried  by  his  Own 
Trucks,  by  Purchased  Delivery — 
that  is  by  local  express,  special 
messenger,  railway  express,  etc. — 
and  by  Parcel  Post.  Not  only  is 
it  necessary  to  know  the  volume  of 
parcels  delivered  by  each  of  these 
types  of  delivery,  but  it  is  necessarv 
to  know  what  ])ercentage  of  cost 
each  of  these  types  of  delivery  bear 
to  each  other  and  to  the  total  de¬ 
livery  cost.  Then,  again,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  how  the  percentage  of 
cost  by  type  of  delivery  compares 
with  the  percentage  of  volume  by 
type  of  delivery.  A  delivery  super¬ 
intendent  may  lie  sending  out  a  high 
percentage  of  the  total  volume  of 
parcels  by  his  own  trucks,  yet  the 
percentage  of  cost  of  his  ow'n  trucks 
may  be  only,  let  us  say,  half  of  the 
delivery  cost.  For  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  at  this  time,  however,  the 
costs  of  but  three  types  of  deliverv 
will  be  considered,  namely,  the 
store’s  “Own  Trucks”,  “Delivery 
Purchased”,  which  is  largely  locid 
express,  and  “Parcel  Post”. 

In  one  instance,  62.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  of  ])arcels  were 
delivered  hy  “Own  Trucks”  in  19.10 
and  62.1  per  cent  in  1931 ;  “Delivery 
Purchased”  accounted  for  18.7  jier 
(Continued  on  page  714) 
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Publicizing  Recent  Advances  of 

Commodity  Prices 

- ■ - 


Last  year  many  stores  in  both  windows  and  adver¬ 
tisements  for  various  promotional  events  graphically 
showed  the  declining  market  and  compared  the  low 
price  levels  with  the  high  of  the  year  liefore — in  order 
to  get  the  story  across  that  “It  is  a  Buyers’  Market.” 
Everyone  will  remember  Wanamaker’s  Low  Point  Sale 
and  numerous  other  events  of  similar  nature. 

Today,  the  reverse  picture  is  lieing  presented  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  Some  stores  are  showing  the  advances 
in  commodity  prices  since  June  or  July  to  the  present 
time.  Most  of  these  advertisements  simply  stress  the 
fact  that  commodity  prices  are  increasing,  giving  no 
assurance  of  a  continuous  trend  upward  and  making 


no  prophecy  whatever  as  to  what  will  occur  in  the 
future. 

Let  Reader  Form  Own  Judgment 

This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  very  subtly  is  left 
to  the  reader’s  own  judgment.  It  is  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  new  fall  stocks  on  hand  were  purchased 
Ijefore  the  present  advances  and  are  marked  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  paid  for  them. 

The  copy  in  the  reproduced  advertisements  ex¬ 
emplify  a  cautious  viewpoint  without  sacrificing  the 
effectiveness  of  this  good  idea.  W.  J,  Brown,  vice- 
president,  Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas,  writes  as 
follows : 

“We  ran  this  ad  in  the  morning  paper,  and  I 
have  had  quite  a  few  telephone  calls  from 
jieople  who  thought  it  was  a  pscyhologically 
correct  time  to  run  such  a  notice.  There  have 
been  many  “Buy  Now”  advertisements  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  I  feel  this  one  is  different 
from  any  one  I  have  ever  seen,  l)ecause  it  is 
based  on  facts  over  which  we  have  had  no 
control.” 

Will  Stimulate  Delayed  Purchasing 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  rising  prices  will  stim¬ 
ulate  delayed  purchases  of  merchandise.  Many  people 
whose  purchasing  power  has  not  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  depression  but  who  have  hesitated  to  buy  during 
the  declining  market  may  now  be  influenced  to  resume 
normal  buying  if  a  reasonable  appeal  based  on  present 
market  conditions  is  presented  in  our  advertisements. 

Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  avoid  making 
any  premature  claims.  It  would  be  the  wisest  policy 
to  illustrate  (as  has  been  done  in  both  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements)  figures  and  facts  only — with  no  bold  asser¬ 
tion  that  a  reversal  of  conditions  is  already  apparent. 

For  basic  information  of  market  conditions  carefully 
study  the  article  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 
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A  Retiabie  Guide  forEcery  StOM^  Executive  ihiereHted  in 

the  Expense  Mh^hlem 


Now  Ready 


REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES— 1931 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

^  First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

▲  Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

▲  Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

^asis  of  distribution  of  ^J(^orts 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N,  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to  the 
member  of  record. 

Additional  copies  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ( for  copies  in  excess  of  the  one  sent  free 

hy  the  Association)  . $1.00  each 

Copies  to  non-members .  3.00  eacli 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies  . Net 

10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 

This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Retium  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses — 1931” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  . $1.(X)  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  3.00  eacli 

□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  . » .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check. 

Name  . . 

Title  . 

Store  . . 

City  (and  State)  . 


Se|)teiiiber,  1932 
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Buying  by  Retailers  Features 
Market’s  Rebound 

By  T.  L.  BLANKK 

Merchandise  Mamujers'  Dhision 

Editor's  Xote:  This  report  is  a  digest  of  the  statements  issued  by  leading 
business  and  market  analyists,  and  must  be  considered  a  statement  of 
opinion  rather  than  of  facts  as  to  future  trends  in  business  and  commodity 
prices. 


(Confidence  la  Slowly  Being 
Restored 

The  continuance  of  slowly  in¬ 
creasing  confidence  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  general  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month.  Even  in  those 
lines  in  which  recovery  has  not  be¬ 
gun  to  appear,  there  is  a  well 
defined  feeling  that  new  volume  is 
not  far  oflF.  Whether  or  not  this 
new  volume  will  materialize  still 
rcinains  to  be  seen.  Merchants  will 
find  it  necessary  in  planning  their 
Fall  purchases  to  inform  them.selves 
carefully  and  fully  of  current  de¬ 
velopments  in  local  and  national 
business  conditions.  We  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  apt  to  be  swept  along 
with  the  tide  of  over-optimism  or 
over-i)essimism,  and  not  to  take  de¬ 
liberate  cognizance  of  fundamentals. 
It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
this  resume  is  being  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  our  members  in  form¬ 
ing  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  P.  A.  O'Connell,  President 
of  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Com])any  of 
Boston,  and  also  President  of  our 
•Association,  has  expressed  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation  so  excellently  from 
the  retailer’s  standjx)int  that  it  will 
l)ear  the  very  close  study  of  every 
merchant.  “Confidence,"  be  says, 
"is  being  slowly  restored.  Fear  is 
no  longer  the  overbearing  factor  it 
was.  'Phis  as  yet  has  found  no  im¬ 
mediate  reflection  in  retail  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  but  there  is  a  noticeably 
stronger  trend  to  l)etter  merchan- 
<lise.  I  am  optimistic  regarding  the 
outlook  for  Fall  business.”  He 
then  adds  a  word  of  caution:  "I  am 
informed  that  Christmas  club  sav¬ 
ings  are  averaging  ten  ])er  cent  un¬ 
der  a  year  ago,  and  this,  of  course, 
will  mean  a  loss  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  ]X)tential  retail  trade  during 
the  Christmas  i)eriod.  The  holiday 
trade  will  run  much  less  to  tinsel 
and  much  more  to  jiractical,  useful 
merchandise.” 

That  a  new  spirit  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  hoi)e  to  business  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  rise  in  secur¬ 


ity  and  commodity  prices  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  is  the  opinion  ex- 
l)ressed  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  in  their  report  for 
September.  “The  extreme  fears  en¬ 
tertained  during  the  Spring  have 
not  been  realized.”  they  state,  “and 
now,  in  decisive  terms,  the  markets 
show  recovery  from  the  state  of 
janic.  Business  men  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  slow  rate  of  recovery,  if 
there  is  in<lubitable  evidence  over 
the  next  few  months  that  the  de¬ 
cline  is  at  last  over  and  the  turn 
l)egun. 

“'Phe  country  has  needed  not 
more  money,  as  so  many  have  urged, 
but  more  confidence  in  the  money  it 
has.  It  was  necessary  that  ])eople 
should  regain  their  belief  in  tbe  re- 
cuixirative  jiowers  of  the  economic 
system  before  there  could  be  tbe  will 
to  spend  and  invest  necessary  to 
recovery.” 

In  commenting  on  the  general 
business  outlook,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  writes  that 
the  rise  of  almost  four  ])er  cent  in 
car  loadings  during  the  week  ended 
August  27.  as  compared  with  the 
l)receding  week,  was  one  of  the 
most  definite  intlices  of  a  broad 
tendency  toward  business  revival  yet 
noted  this  season.  Car  loadings  are 
probably  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  business  indices  under  prevailing 
conditions,  and  their  movement  in 
September  should  give  the  most  de¬ 
cisive  indication  of  the  e.xtent  to 
which  a  business  upturn  takes  jdace 
during  the  month. 

General  Business  Factors 
Favorable 

•As  noted  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
A'ork.  a  continued  strengthening  of 
the  general  banking  situation,  l)oth 
in  the  New  A’ork  district  and  the 
country  as  a  whole,  has  occurred 
during  the  past  month.  Among  the 
factors  contributing  to  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  banking  situation  were 
a  further  gain  of  gold  and  some  re¬ 
turn  flow  to  the  banks. 


Professor  Irving  Fisher’s  index 
number  of  commodity  prices,  based 
on  100  as  the  average  of  1926,  show 
a  gradual  increase  since  the  low 
point  of  59.3  for  the  week  ended 
June  18  last. 

The  average  for  the  week  ended 
Septeml)er  3  was  62.5,  which  com- 
jares  with  61.9  a  week  l)efore,  61.8 
two  weeks  before,  61.9  three  weeks 
before,  and  61.1  four  weeks  lief  ore. 
'Pbe  highest  average  of  the  year  to 
(late  was  66.3  in  the  first  week  of 
January.  The  highest  average  of 
1931  was  78.5  in  the  week  ended 
January  3 ;  the  66.7  of  December  26 
was  the  lowest. 

'Phe  average  for  the  full  month  of 
August  was  61.8,  which  compares 
with  (>0.4  for  July,  59.6  for  June 
and  69.3  for  August,  1931. 

Bradstreet’s  reports  that  the 
monthly  index  of  commodity  prices 
comjiiled  by  them  shows  an  average 
advance  of  5^  jier  cent  during 
•August,  comjiaring  with  the  rise  of 
4ys  per  cent  computed  by  Dun. 
Bradstreet’s  add  that  this  is  the 
third  consecutive  rise  in  the  month¬ 
ly  index  and  is  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  increase  that  has  occurred  in 
any  month  since  July,  1925. 

Of  the  thirteen  groups  compris¬ 
ing  the  index,  only  one,  live  stock, 
declined.  'Phe  largest  increase,  16J4 
l)er  cent,  was  recorded  in  the  textile 
group. 

The  New  A'ork  'Pimes  declares: 
“'Phe  rise  in  the  business  index  for 
the  week  ended  September  3,  though 
small,  constitutes  the  first  upward 
movement  recorded  since  the  week 
ended  June  18th.  and  due  primarily 
to  the  effect  of  the  siieculative  activ¬ 
ity  in  cotton  textiles. 

“'Phe  real  test  of  the  expansion 
of  the  cotton-goods  industry  will 
take  place  when  stores  embark  on 
fall  promotions  and  consumer  re¬ 
sponse  can  be  gauged  more  accur¬ 
ately.  'I'he  activity  to  date  has  been 
solely  a  primary  market  movement 
and  the  huge  volume  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  remains  to  be  moved  through 
retail  channels  into  the  hands  of 
consumers. 

“Some  fear  is  expressed  that  cot¬ 
ton  mills  will  start  i)roducing  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  glut  the  market 
and  cause  a  reaction,  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  they  have 
learned  their  lesson  and  that  any 
slackening  in  demand  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  curtailed  operations. 

“.A  number  of  store  executives 
have  felt  it  wise  to  cover  needs 
ahead  to  a  considerably  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  they  originally  planned  in 
the  case  of  textiles  and  some  allied 
lines,  but  so  far  there  is  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  consumer  has  take* 
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coj^nizance  of  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creased  purchasing. 

“A  survey  of  New  York  City 
stores  showed  many  of  them  cau¬ 
tious  about  increasing  their  buying 
budgets,  which  call  for  i)urchase 
commitments  under  a  year  ago. 
Budget  increases,  it  was  pointed  out, 
will  primarily  depend  on  improving 
response  of  consumers.  Merchan¬ 
dising  plans  call  for  extremely  close 
adjustments  to  shopping  trends, 
which,  in  the  case  of  best  sellers,  is 
almost  on  a  day-to-day  basis.” 

“On  the  whole,  improvement  is 
moderate,  hut  is  rather  broad  in  its 
extent,”  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company 
rejKirts.  “Money  conditions  are 
easier  and  employment  has  gained 
slightly. 

“In  the  majority  of  retail  centers, 
interest  in  summer  merchandise  has 
run  its  course  and  attention  has 
turned  to  the  elaborate  showings  of 
fall  goods,  stocks  of  which  are  more 
complete,  particularly  in  the  higher- 
priced  lines,  than  they  have  l)een  in 
vears.  The  needs  of  the  inihlic  for 
apparel  and  footwear  are  so  large 
that  the  seasonal  pick-up  in  dis¬ 
tributive  channels  is  ex^iected  to  be¬ 
come  manifest  first  in  these  articles. 
However,  buying  ix)wer  is  restricted 
and  improvement  is  expected  to  be 
gradual.  Retail  sales  were  featured 
l)y  children’s  apparel  and  college 
clothes,  due  to  the  ojiening  of 
schools,  although  a  good  showing 
was  made  by  Ixith  men’s  and  wom¬ 
en’s  clothing.  The  movement  of  fall 
ready-to-wear  lines  would  have 
reached  a  quicker  stride  had  it  not 
l»een  for  the  return  of  high  temper¬ 
atures  in  some  districts.  The  most 
significant  trend  of  consumer-buy¬ 
ing  thus  far  in  fall  lines  is  the  rather 
clearly  defined  preference  for  better 
goods.  As  a  whole,  sentiment  seems 
more  cheerful  and  a  gradual  upturn 
in  business  is  generally  anticipated. 

Review  of  Coiiiinodity  Market 

“Led  by  textiles,  leather  and 
hides,  which  are  showing  encourag¬ 
ing  indications  of  a  general  revival 
and  continue  their  rapid  increase  in 
{jrices,  there  has  l)een  a  definite  up¬ 
turn  in  many  industrial  lines.  Al¬ 
though  iron  and  steel  manufactur¬ 
ing  continues  low,  improved  activity 
is  in  prospect  for  the  near  future. 

“Resumption  of  buying  on  a 
large  scale  has  advanced  wool  prices, 
and  successive  markups  in  asking 
prices  were  realized  without  much 
difficulty.  Optimism  in  business  cir¬ 
cles  has  been  stimulated  consider¬ 
ably  by  the  sharp  advance  in  raw 
cotton  prices.  Nine-cent  cotton  makes 
Texas  planters  sing,  for  it  eases 
•debts  and  buys  new  automobiles. 
Spot  goods  have  been  absorbed  by 


current  orders,  and  the  mills  in  all 
sections  are  speeding  up  production 
to  take  care  of  future  business,  as 
sales  of  some  types  of  finished  goods 
are  three  times  the  current  rate  of 
production.  It  is  expected  that  the 
present  price  level  of  prints  and 
other  finished  fabrics  will  l)e  sus¬ 
tained.  There  is  a  more  cheerful 
sentiment  among  manufacturers  of 
silks  than  has  been  noted  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  last  two  years.  Shoe 
manufacturers  are  receiving  orders 
in  satisfactory  number  and  amount, 
and  from  all  accounts,  most  of  the 
plants  will  l)e  operating  on  full 
schedules  soon,  in  spite  of  the  high¬ 
er  price  that  is  now  quoted  on  some 
grades.  Some  retailers  rejxirt  that 
men’s  and  women’s  shoes  are  mov¬ 
ing  l)etter,  jiarticularly  the  higher 
price  lines,  as  the  public  seems  to 
i)e  turning  away  from  the  distress 
merchandise  of  this  type. 

“There  has  been  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  jewelry  business,  due 
principally  to  the  activity  of  the 
stock  market. 

“The  sale  of  drugs  and  heavy 
chemicals  is  reported  light  for  the 
week.  Lumber  dealers  report  some 
betterment  in  demand.  Favorable 
news  still  is  coming  from  the  oil 
industry’,  and  earnings  statements 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  were, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  better 
than  those  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1931.  The  metals  markets  now’ 
is  w’itnessing  a  favorable  reaction, 
that  is.  in  the  non-ferrous  division, 
with  lead  making  a  recent  advance 
of  nearly  10  points,  and  copper  and 
tin  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
upturn  of  other  staples.” 

Rise  Due  to  Reduction  in  Supply 

“The  rise  in  commodity  prices  is 
an  inevitable  rebound  from  extreme 
low  levels,  derived  in  some  cases 
chiefly  from  an  increase  in  demand, 
as  in  wool,  silk  and  hides,  and  in 
others  chiefly  from  a  reduction  in 
the  supply,  as  in  cotton  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  cattle,  coffee  and  sugar,” 
says  the  economist  for  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York. 

“Although  the  price  of  raw’  cotton 
has  gone  to  above  nine  cents  in  New 
York,  the  highest  in  more  than  a 
year,  there  is  no  prosjiect  of  scarcity 
of  cotton,  for  the  carryover  of 
American  cotton  into  this  season 
w’as  more  than  last  year’s  consump¬ 
tion. 

“The  primary  cotton  goods  divi¬ 
sion  was  conspicuously  active,  and 
jirice  advances  were  the  sharpest  in 
two  or  three  years.  Many  common 
tyj)es  of  goods  have  advanced  fiftv 
])er  cent  from  the  low’est  ixjints  of 
the  vear.” 


Again  quoting  from  Dun’s  Re¬ 
view,  “Buying  has  been  done  for 
deliveries  into  nexi  year  in  casej 
where  mills  would  accept  business. 
Finished  goods  lines  have  l)een 
l)ought  liberally,  and  the  movement 
of  go(xls  into  distributing  channels 
has  been  increasing  rapidly.  A 
significant  fact  showing  the  extent 
of  renewed  confidence  in  values  has 
l)een  that  many  orders  for  knitwear 
and  other  Fall  lines  that  were  taken 
for  late  delivery  are  being  filled 
promptly  on  request  of  buyers  in 
the  South  and  West,  where  the  ris¬ 
ing  values  of  cotton  and  some  other 
farm  products  have  led  to  more 
active  provision  for  F'all  require¬ 
ments  in  stores  and  warehouses.” 

Takings  of  raw  silk  by  domestic 
mills  in  August  were  the  largest  on 
record  for  any  month,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Octol)er,  1930,  and 
showed  a  tw’enty-nine  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  month  of 
1931,  according  to  figures  issued  by 
The  Silk  Association  of  America. 
Future  prices  leajx’d  15c  to  18c  a 
pound,  one  of  the  widest  price  ad¬ 
vances  recorded  in  this  market. 

“The  sharp  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion,”  says  The  New  York  Times, 
“reflected  the  fashion  sw’itch  into 
new  fabrics,  many  of  which  require 
nearly  twice  as  much  raw  silk  to 
the  yard  as  those  previously  in 
vogue.  There  was  a  sudden  rush 
of  demand  for  these  weaves,  partic¬ 
ularly  rough  cre])es  and  crinkle 
tyjxfs,  which  caught  the  mills  operat¬ 
ing  at  low  schedules  unawares. 
Pressure  for  delivery  of  the  fabrics, 
which  are  of  the  slow-weaving  type, 
was  heavv  and  has  continued  keen.” 

“The  wool  market  continues  its 
uj)ward  trend  and  ])rices  now  are 
cpiite  thirty  per  cent  above  the  re¬ 
cent  low  point”,  is  gleaned  from 
The  Commercial  Bulletin  of  Boston. 
“Demand  comjjreditnds  about  every¬ 
thing  in  wool,  hut  medium  wools  are 
scarcest  and  especially  firm.  Best 
of  all  is  the  response  in  the  goods 
market,  with  s|)ecifications  coming 
through  in  vf)lume  on  yarns  and 
tops,  and  indicating  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  in  wool  values,  which  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  exjiect.  as 
current  values  are  low.” 

The  following  interesting  com¬ 
ments  are  taken  from  the  rejxirt  of 
the  Tubize  Chatillon  Corporation 
for  September  and  reflects  their 
opinion  of  the  commodity  market 
situation : 

Cotton 

“Cotton  ])rices  increased  rapidly 
during  the  month,  rising  from  the 
{Continued  on  page  723) 
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Why  Business  Life  Insurance? 

By  JOHN  G.  CLARK 

Director  of  Insurance 


STUDY  of  insurance  premiums 
paid  in  a  group  of  150  mem¬ 
ber  stores  of  the  Association, 
which  was  made  by  the  Insurance 
Bureau  in  March  1931,  indicated 
that  but  56  stores  owned  Life  In¬ 
surance  for  the  benefit  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  in  all  cases  these  policies  were 
on  the  lives  of  executives.  Of  70 
stores  with  annual  sales  exceeding 
two  million  dollars,  31  provided 
this  coverage,  and  of  the  remaining 
80  with  sales  under  two  millions 
but  25  were  represented  in  the  life 
insurance  group.  Proportionately, 
the  smaller  stores  showed  less  pro¬ 
tection  in  this  respect  than  the 
larger  stores,  and  yet  it  is  the 
smaller  store  which  requires  busi¬ 
ness  life  insurance  even  more  than 
the  larger  store  with  its  greater 
financial  and  personnel  resources. 

The  study  showed  that  all  of  the 
stores  provided  fire  protection,  and 
nearly  all  had  Employees  Compen¬ 
sation  insurance.  Comparison  of 
the  mortality  statistics  at  various 
ages  with  the  loss  ratios  in  number 
of  fire  risks,  shows  a  startling  re¬ 
sult.  The  probability  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  disrupted  and  sustaining 
a  loss  due  to  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  firm  or  a  “key”  e.xecutive  is 
14  times  as  great  as  through  fire. 
This  ratio  is  figured  as  of  age  45, 
and  it  increases  to  17  times  at  age 
50,  to  23  times  at  age  55,  and  to 
34  times  at  age  60.  Still  only  one- 
third  of  the  stores  owned  some 
form  of  business  life  insurance. 

.4dvantage8  of  Protection 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this 
form  of  protection  for  close  cor¬ 
porations  and  partnerships?  They 
are  briefly  summarized  below,  the 
applications  to  partnerships  being 
indicated  in  parentheses  where  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  partner¬ 
ships  from  close  corporations. 

1.  Control  of  the  business  by  the 
existing  management  is  perpetu¬ 
ated.  (The  necessity  of  com¬ 
plete  liquidation  and  winding-up 
of  the  partnership  after  its  dis¬ 
solution  by  the  death  of  a 
partner  is  averted,  the  business 
continuing  under  the  control  of 
the  surviving  partners.) 


2.  The  survivors  are  not  placed  in 
the  position  of  earning  divi¬ 
dends  (dividing  profits)  for  an 
estate  (decreased  partner’s 
family)  holding  a  substantial 
part  of  the  stock  (equity)  but 
in  no  way  contributing  to  the 
operation  of  the  business. 

3.  The  possibility  that  a  decedent’s 
executor  might  sell  his  stock  to 
outside  interests  is  eliminated 
(corporations  only). 

4.  The  financial  welfare  of  a  de¬ 
cedent’s  dependents  is  not  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  successful  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

5.  .A  fair  value  is  placed  on  the 
stock  (partnership  interests)  by 
the  parties  to  a  Business  Trust 
Agreement,  which  should  be 
entered  into  coincidentally  with 
the  issuance  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

6.  Where  the  insurance  is  payable 
to  the  individual  purchaser  on 
the  life  of  a  decedent,  the  chief 
advantage  is  that  the  purchaser 
is  immediately  supplied  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  buy  the 
stock  (partnership  interest)  he 
desires. 

7.  Where  the  insurance  is  payable 
to  the  corporation  (partner¬ 
ship),  it  has  provided  itself 
with  funds  to  purchase  or  retire 
the  deceased  stockholder’s  stock 
(partner’s  interest). 

8.  Where  the  insurance  is  payable 
to  a  trustee,  the  decedent  stock¬ 
holder’s  beneficiaries  and  the 
surviving  stockholders  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  number  of 
advantages  possible. 

When  the  stock  of  a  corporation 
is  closely  held,  the  death  of  one  of 
the  stockholders  may  result  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  voting 
majority  of  the  stock  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  decided  change  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
j)oration.  The  stock  of  the  decedent 
stock  holder  may  be  sold  by  his 
estate  to  some  entire  stranger,  who 
will  produce  a  discordant  element  in 
the  management  of  the  Company; 
or  it  may  l)e  held  by  heirs  not  in 


sympathy  with  the  surviving  stock¬ 
holders. 

Life  insurance,  which  is  really 
an  investment,  provides  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  for  purchasing  the  de¬ 
ceased  shareholder’s  stock. 

'Fhe  problems  confronting  the 
surviving  stockholders  of  a  close 
corporation  are  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  accompanying  chart 
and  need  but  little  comment. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to 
this  picture  in  addition  to  the  liqui¬ 
dation  angle.  Life  insurance  may 
l)e  effectively  used  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems: 

1.  Just  as  a  business  j)rotects  itself 
from  loss  from  fire  or  any  other 
insurable  hazard,  so  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  indemnify  itself 
against  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  death  of  a  “key”  executive 
who  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  firm.  The  years  of  training 
and  experience  of  this  success¬ 
ful  executive  who  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  division  of  the 
business  may  be  replaced  in 
time,  should  he  die,  but,  in  the 
interim,  the  business  sustains  a 
definite  loss. 

2.  The  credit  of  the  business  will 
be  built  up  and  strengthened. 
When  the  company  owns  busi¬ 
ness  life  insurance,  its  standing 
with  bankers  and  financial  men 
generally  is  enhanced.  This  is  a 
most  potent  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  confidence  with  them  and 
procuring  extended  credit  when 
needed.  The  late  Charles  F. 
Clark,  President  of  the  Brad- 
street  Company,  said:  “It  is 
practically  beyond  doubt  that 
business  life  insurance  strength¬ 
ens  the  credit  of  firms  adopting 
it.  The  increased  confidence 
which  it  establishes  is  recognized 
in  the  mercantile  community  and 
thus  reflected  through  our  re¬ 
ports.” 

3.  It  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
funds  by  other  methods  when 
the  regular  banking  channels 
may  be  closed.  The  loan  values 
of  business  life  insurance  meet 
this  need.  During  the  panic  of 
1907  more  than  35  per  cent  of 
the  failures  were  due  to  lack  of 
capital,  and  this  condition  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  even  greater  during 
the  present  depression.  Banks 
have  been  known  to  refuse  loans 
under  any  conditions  and  in  such 
cases  the  only  way  to  secure 
money  is  often  to  borrow  from 
the  insurance  companies  under 
the  loan  guarantees  in  their 
policies.  If  necessary,  the  poli- 
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Problems  of  Surviving  Stockholders  in  a  Close  Corporation 


(  Heirs  familiar 

-  „  .  I  with  business 

I  Survivors  may  ' 

!  continue  in  J 
I  business  with  ^ 

I  heirs  j  Heirs  unfamil- 

I  I  iar  with 

I  I,  business 


{ 


1 —  Minority  Survivor»s.  exposed  to  endless  disputes 
and  over-riding  authority  of  heirs.  Risk  of  being 
forced  out  of  salaried  positions  and  risk  of  new 
management.  Dependent  upon  fairness  of  heirs. 

2 —  Heirs  may  sell  out — putting  business  under  new 
management. 

Same  troubles  as  above — increased.  Survivors  are 
working  under  absentee  authority — cxpiiscd  to 
endless  criticism. 


Shock  to  Business 
at  Death  of 
Associate 
Causes; 


If  Deceased 
was  Majority 
Stockholder 


1 — Bickerings 
Within 
Business — 
Balance  Broken. 


2 — Deceased’s 
Duties  must 
he  taken  up: 


— .Among 
Survivors 
B — By  New 
.Associate 


3 — Loss  of 
Customers’ 
C(K>d  Will. 


4 —  Impairment 
of  Crerlit. 

5 —  Competitors’ 
Opportunity 


If  Deceased 
was  Minority 
Stockholder 


I 


Survivors  may  , 
buy  stock  •! 
from  heirs 


1 — No  established  price. 

Heirs  control  and  can  freeze  out  survivors  or  ask  unreasonable  price, 
a — Borrow  from  bank — worst  possible  time, 
b — Use  personal  assets — are  they  sufficient? 
c — Might  get  outside  interest  to  buy  but  new  asso¬ 
ciates  may  not  work  as  harmoniously  as  the  old. 


2 — Survivors 
must  have 
money 


r  1 — No  market  except  heirs  or  competitors.  Either  can  play  waiting 
Survivors  may  J  game. 

sell  own  stock  "l  2 — If  do  sell-survivors  are  out  of  a  business  and  may  be  too  old  to 
[  re-establish  themselves. 


Survivors  may 
continue  in 
business  with 
heirs 


Heirs  familiar 
with  business 


Heirs  unfamil¬ 
iar  with 
business 


{ 


1 —  Survivors  control  but  are  subject  to  criticism  of 
heirs  and  requests  for  favoritism  in  salaries  or 
promotions. 

2 —  Heirs  may  sell  stock  to  outside  interests  or  to 
competitors  at  any  time. 

Same  as  above. 


i  Survivors  may 
buy  minority 
stock 


Survivors  may 
sell  own 
stock 


f  1 — No  established  price. 

I  2 — Bidding  against  competitors — probable  excessive  price. 


j 

3 — Where  is 
the  money  ? 


I 


a — Bank — questionable — may  strain  credit, 
b — May  be  taken  out  of  business  but  dangerous  if 
credit  is  already  upset  by  death, 
c — May  interest  outside  capital ;  this  may,  however, 
cause  later  friction. 


r  Not  desirable  if  survivors  can  continue  successfully.  However,  if  de- 
ceased  was  vital  to  business,  survivors  must  sell  at  sacrifice  or 
[  reorganize. 


ciss  may  be  used  as  collateral 
with  any  financial  agency. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  extending 
business.  constructing  new 
plants,  building  extensive  addit¬ 
ions  to  old  ones,  buying  out 
competitors  or  otherwise  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  a  healthy 
and  growing  business,  it  may  be 
deemed  advisable  to  incur  ex¬ 
traordinary  financial  obligations. 
The  success  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  will  doubtlessly  depend 
largely  upon  the  skill,  knowledge 
and  influence  of  one  or  more 
memlters,  officers  or  managers 
of  the  business.  Their  untimely 
death  would  cause  great  loss,  if 
not  final  abandonment  of  all 
such  plans  for  development. 
Business  life  insurance  will  as¬ 
sure  the  ultimate  completion  of 
the  improvements,  as  originally 
planned.  Endowment  policies 
especially  meet  this  need;  in  the 
event  of  death  occurring,  the 
specific  obligation  may  be  cared 
for,  or  the  fund  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  some  other  way;  if 
the  insurance  runs  to  maturity. 


the  full  amount  required  will 
then  be  at  hand,  and  the  con¬ 
cern  may  thereuixjii  discharge 
its  indebtedness.  .\  decreasing 
term  policy  will  meet  the  need  in 
case  of  death,  when  the  obliga¬ 
tions  have  been  liquidated  over 
a  period  of  time. 

3.  If  death  of  firm  members,  offi¬ 
cers  or  executives  interferes 
with  the  .setting  aside  of  funds 
to  cover  dejireciation  of  fixed  as- 
-sets  and  properties,  business  life 
insurance  again  will  provide 
funds  toward  their  replacements 
when  they  are  obsolete  and  de¬ 
pleted. 

6.  In  the  large  corjKiration  where 
the  stock  is  widely  scattered, 
business  life  insurance  provides 
protection  to  the  investors,  and 
also  provides  a  fund  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  dividends. 

7.  If  a  fund  is  required  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  of  a  retir¬ 
ing  stockholder,  endowment  pol¬ 
icies  will  provide  the  funds  at 
maturity. 


In  general,  business  life  insur¬ 
ance  protects  the  company  against 
the  loss  of  its  greatest  earning  as¬ 
set — man  power. 

When  business  life  insurance  is 
taken  out.  it  is  advisable  to  consult 
with  attorneys  to  make  certain  that 
the  beneficiary  interests  are  properly 
protected,  and  that  all  of  the  legal 
requirements  are  covered.  Agree¬ 
ments  to  buy  and  sell  the  interests 
of  decedent  stockholders  should  be 
entered  into,  and  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  the  services  of  a  trus¬ 
tee  in  connection  with  the  Business 
Insurance  Trust  .Agreement,  and 
have  the  Trustee  named  as  benefic¬ 
iary.  This  method  provides  a  reli¬ 
able  plan  for  insuring  that  the  de¬ 
cedent’s  beneficiaries  will  receive 
full  value  for  his  stock,  even  though 
the  insurance  proceeds  may  lie  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  stock  in 
full.  It  may  further  provide  that 
neither  this  full  value  nor  the  stock 
will  be  drawn  into  the  decedent’s 
estate,  as  the  trustee  will  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  purchase  price  directly  to  the 
beneficiaries  named,  and  will  deliver 
{Continued  on  page  722) 
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Publications 

Containing  helpful  material  on  every  store  problem. 

Copies  of  most  of  these  have  been  mailed  without 
charge  to  your  store  as  a  service  to  members. 

Additional  Copies  Available 

Get  full  value  from  your  membership  by  putting 
these  tools  of  the  Craft  in  the  hands  of  all  executives 
who  should  have  this  data  readily  accessible. 

1 

Accountinfi  ami  Control 

101  Expense  Manual 

Classification  of  expense  items;  definitions  of  the 
natural  divisions ;  presentation  and  exchange  of 
operating  statistics;  distribution  of  expenses  (pro¬ 
ration)  ;  manufacturing,  workroom  and  service 
departments ;  leased  departments ;  index  of  ex¬ 
pense  items  with  correct  account  numbers. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  members  of  tbe 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  or  the 
Controllers’  Congress  at  time  of  publication  or 
upon  joining. 

Price  $10.00.  Available  to  memljers  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  c.xecutives  in 
member  stores  at  $5.00  a  copy — to  members  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  $3.00  each. 

102  1931  Departme.ntal  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results 

One  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  contribut¬ 
ing  store  in  May,  1932. 

Re|)ort8  for  ]>articular  store  classifications  were 
sent  to  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association 
stores  in  that  classification  without  charge  in 
May,  1932. 

Price  $5.00  (Complete  Study).  Initial  copy  to 
member  stores  $2.50.  Additional  copies  $1.50  each. 

103  1932  Proceedings — 13th  Annual  Convention — 
Controllers’  Congress 

One  copy  8“nt  free  to  all  who  were  members  of 
the  ControUen’  Congress  at  date  of  publication. 
July,  1932. 

Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$2.50. 

104  Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  in  1931 


Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University. 

Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

One  copy  of  this  report  will  he  sent  without 
charge  to  each  Member  Store  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  dale  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

Price  $3.(X).  Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
ber  stores  for  $1.00  each.  Ten  to  100  copies,  25 
per  cent  discount.  One  hundred  copies  or  more, 
40  per  cent  discount. 

Survey  of  Three  Departments  in  Ho.me  Fur¬ 
nishings  Division 

105  Section  I.  Furniture  Department 

106  Section  11.  Domestic  Floor  Coverings  Depart¬ 
ment 

107  Section  III.  China  and  Glassware  Department 
One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  contributing  store 
at  time  of  publication. 

Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 50  cents  each. 

108  Excerpts  from  the  Proceedings — 12th  Annual 
Convention 

Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 50  cents. 

109  Accounts  Receivable  Procedure 

110  Sales  Audit  Procedure 

111  Stock  Shortage  Control  Manual 

112  Accounts  Payable  Procedure 

113  The  Technique  of  Expense  Budgeting 

114  Expense  Distribition  Manual 
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One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  at  date  of  publica¬ 
tion,  July,  1932. 

Price  $2.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  Associate  Groups,  75 
cents. 

The  Bulletin 

201  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 

Official  organ  of  the  Association.  Contains  editor¬ 
ials  and  timely  articles  on  subjects  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  all  retailers,  and  departments  for  controllers, 
merchandise  managers,  store  managers,  and  sales 
promotion,  display,  personnel,  traffic  and  delivery 
executives. 

Mailed  each  month  without  charge  to  Members 
of  Record  of  the  Association  and  members  of 
Associate  Groups. 

Additional  copies  available  to  executives  in  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  at  approximate  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing. 

1.  Individual  mailings . Price  $3.00  per  year 

2.  In  bulk  mailings  of  ten  or  more  to  one  address 

Price  $2.00  per  year  per  copy 
202-7  Bolnd  Copies  of  The  Bulletin  for  the  years 
1926,  1927,  1928,  1929.  1930,  1931. 

Price  $5.00  per  copy 

Bulletin  Reprints 

Copies  of  these  reprints  are  available  in  limited 
quantities  without  charge  to  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Gk>od8  Association  and 
Associate  Groups. 

208  The  Value  of  the  Credit  Bureau  in  the 
Community 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell.  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  President,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1931. 

209  Relation  of  Retail  Distribution  to  Real 
Estate  Values 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January.  1932. 

210  The  Quality  Movement  in  Merchandise 
By  P.  A.  O’Connell. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  April,  1932. 

211  The  Merchant  Looks  At  Advertising 

By  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1931. 

212  How  to  Keep  the  Price  of  Merchandise  Down 
By  D.  F.  Kelly. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  June,  1931. 

213  Merchandislnc  and  Distribution 
By  D.  F.  Kelly. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  June,  1931. 

Insurance 

301  The  Insurance  Manual 

The  accepted  authority  on  insurance  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  field. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  the 
Association  at  time  of  publication. 

Price  $2.00.  Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  $1.00  each. 


Legislation 

401  Testimony  of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of 
THE  Federal  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  14,  1932 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  January,  1932.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  available  free  upon  request. 

402  Y.  &  T.  (You  AND  Taxes) 

A  compilation  of  editorials  on  the  sales  tax,  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Bulletin, 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups, 
December,  1931.  Additional  copies  available  free 
upon  request. 

403  Sales  Tax — the  Case  Against  It 

Reprint  of  an  article  by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
which  appeared  in  Nation’s  Business. 

Additional  copies  available  without  charge 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (yoods 
Association  and  Associate  Groups. 

404  Growth  of  Sales  Taxing  in  the  United  States 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  March,  1931. 

405  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Threat  at  a  Glance 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  September,  1931. 
Two  comprehensive  surveys  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Taxation  Information. 

Additional  copies  available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  Associate  Groups. 

406  What  Leading  Retailers  and  Newspapers 
Have  to  Say  Concerning  the  Proposed  New 
York  State  Sales  Tax 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  and  edi¬ 
torials  which  appeared  in  representative  news¬ 
papers. 

Reprinted  from  the  December,  1930,  and  January, 
1931,  issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

407  Analysis  of  Present  St.ate  Sales  Tax  Laws 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  August,  1930. 

408  A  Brief  in  Opposition  to  the  Proposal  for  a 
General  Retail  Sales  Tax  Filed  with  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of 
Taxes,  January,  1931 

Additional  copies  of  these  publications  concern¬ 
ing  sales  tax  legislation  available  without  charge 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  Associate  Groups. 

409  The  Case  Against  Price  Maintenance  Legis¬ 
lation 

Statement  by  B.  H.  Namm.  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  February  29,  1932. 

410  The  Effect  of  Price-Fixing 

An  address  by  Major  Namm  before  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Retail  Distribution,  September, 
1930. 

411  Price-Fixing  as  Seen  by  an  Independent 
Merchant 

An  address  by  Major  Namm,  reprinted  from  The 
Bulletin,  January,  1931. 
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412  The  Kelly  Bill  H.  R.  11.  Six  Convincing 
Reasons  Why  It  Should  Not  Be  Enacted 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January,  1931. 

413  Price  Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom 

A  debate  over  Station  WOR,  June  17,  1930. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1930. 

414  The  Capper  Kelly  Bill  (S.  240  H.  R.  11)  to 
Validate  Resale  Price  Contracts  in  Its  Legal 
AND  Legislative  Conception 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1930. 
Additional  copies  of  these  reprints  on  Price  Fix¬ 
ing  Legislation  available  without  charge  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Associate  Groups. 

115  What  Economists  Think  of  the  Kelly  Resale 
Price  Bill  H.  R.  11 

Findings  of  a  survey  made  by  Carroll  W.  Doten, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups 
upon  date  of  publication.  Additional  copies 
available  free  upon  request. 

416  The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill 
By  Channing  E.  Sweitzer. 

A  speech  delivered  before  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Inc. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  March,  1931. 
Additional  copies  available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  Associate  Groups. 

Merchandise  Manaf^ement 

.501  The  Buyer’s  Job  Series 

Monthly  reprints  of  merchandising  articles  from 
The  Bulletin. 

Member  stores  are  entitled  every  month  to  one 
copy  for  each  of  their  buyers,  if  desired,  as  one 
of  their  membership  privileges. 

.502  The  Buyer’s  Manual  (Second  Edition) 

A  handbook  covering  practically  every  phase  of 
buying  and  merchandising;  planning  and  control 
— turnover — price  lining — slow-selling  merchan¬ 
dise — ^markdowns — technique  of  buying — fashion 
— merchandising  arithmetic — sales  promotion — 
selection  of  merchandise — buying  organization — 
26  chapters,  310  pages.  Published  September, 
1931. 

Price  $3.00.  Copies  available  to  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — $2.00  each.  In  quantities  of  ten  or 
over — $1.50. 

503  The  Merchandise  Control  Manual 

In  addition  to  general  control  principles  and 
practices,  it  presents  two  or  three  of  the  best 
systems  of  control  found  in  operation  in  each 
department  of  a  store.  89  forms,  320  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished,  March,  1931. 

Price  $3.00.  One  copy  available  to  each  member 
of  tbe  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  at  $1.00. 
Copies  available  to  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups 
—$2.00. 

504  Markdown  Manual 

A  fifteen  page  booklet  presenting  a  suggested 
standard  classification  for  markdown  causes  and 


outlining  specific  recommendations  for  reducing 
them. 

Mailed  to  members  of  record  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  May,  1928. 
Additional  copies  available  free  to  member  stores. 
.505  Convention  Proceedings — 1931  Summer  Con¬ 
ference 

Theme:  A  Re-Appraisal  of  Modern  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Methods. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  Mcrc-haiulise 
Managers’  Division,  June,  1931. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  still  available  without 
charge  to  member  stores. 

.506  Alterations  of  Women’s  Better  Dresses  — 
Causes,  Costs  and  Trends 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  May,  1930. 

Available  in  quantities  without  charge  to  member 
stores. 

Personnel 

601  Arith.metic  for  Executive  Training  Groups 
IN  Department  Stores 

Published  February,  1931. 

A  manual  for  the  use  of  personnel  executives  con¬ 
ducting  courses  in  executive  training  that  include 
arithmetic,  and  for  young  executives  who  wish 
further  self-training  in  this  subject.  Compiled  by 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education. 

Price  75  cents  each.  In  ciuantities  of  tewnty-five  or 
more  60  cents. 

602  Solutions  to  Proble.ms  in  Arith.metic  Manual 
Published  May,  1931. 

Price  75  cents.  In  quantities  of  twenty-five  or 
more  60  cents. 

603  The  World  of  Fashion 

A  compilation  of  material  relating  to  fashion.  It 
includes  specific  information  about  individual  style 
houses,  pronunciation  and  definition  of  French 
terms,  and  much  other  material  valuable  for  those 
teaching  or  promoting  fashions. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Mav, 
1930. 

Price  75  cents.  In  quantities  of  twenty-five  or 
more  60  cents. 

604  Trends  in  Fashion  Training 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  fashion  training,  in¬ 
cluding  outlines,  plans,  schedules  and  the  actual 
procedure  of  more  than  fifty  stores. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Mav. 
1930.  ^ 

Price  75  cents. 

605  The  Induction  of  the  New  Executive 

This  study  provides  a  yard  stick  by  which  each 
store  may  measure  its  own  achievements  or  short¬ 
comings  in  the  induction  of  its  executives. 

Mailed  free  to  aU  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Aueust. 
1930. 

Price  $1.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — 75  cents. 
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606  Training  for  Juniors 

Twelve  stores  have  cooperated  in  preparing  mater¬ 
ial  for  this  study,  which  gives  outlines  of  lesson 
plans  for  various  training  courses  for  juniors, 
with  rating  sheets,  etc. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  October, 
1930. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

607  Specialized  Training  for  Salespeople 

This  study  contains  teaching  outlines  and  merchan¬ 
dise  information  for  various  departments  and 
sources  for  obtaining  information  necessary  in 
training  classes. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Nov¬ 
ember,  1930. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

608  Executive  Training 

Methods  of  initiating  and  developing  executive 
training  courses  for  potential  executives  and  those 
already  on  the  job. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1930. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

609  A  Study  of  Shopping  Reports  As  An  Evalua¬ 
tion  OF  Training 

This  study  is  a  very  complete  resume  of  the  use 
of  shopping  reports  by  two  stores,  as  a  method  of 
evaluating  training. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931. 

Price  $1.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

611  Organization  of  Training  Departments 

A  description  of  training  departments  in  seven 
stores  of  varying  sizes.  Reprinted  from  a  series 
of  articles  in  The  Bulletin. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  July, 
1931. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

612  Merchandise  Training  in  Glove,  Shoe  and 
Handbag  Departments 

This  study  describes  methods  of  giving  merchan¬ 
dise  training  and  the  necessary  checkup  and  follow¬ 
up — and  merchandise  information  relating  to 
gloves,  shoes  and  handbags. 

Mailed  free  to  aU  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  October, 
1931. 

Price  $2.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups— ^1.00. 


613  A  Training  Program  to  Reduce  Customer 
Returns  in  Apparel  Departments 

A  detailed  training  program  suggests  salesmanship 
abuses  which  result  In  returns  and  points  out 
methods  of  correcting  these  abuses. 

Mailed  free  to  aU  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  March, 
1932. 

Price  $1.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
75  cents. 

614  Non-Selling  Training 

A  survey  of  non-selling  training  throughout  the 
country  has  yielded  some  very  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  training  outlines.  These  outlines  suggest 
functions,  duties  and  content  of  training  programs. 
Much  material  hitherto  uncovered  is  included  in 
this  study. 

Mailed  free  to  each  member  of  the  Personnel 
Group  at  date  of  publication.  May,  1932. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — $1.50. 

615  The  Part-Time  Employee 

This  study  is  the  result  of  a  survey  on  the  use  of 
the  part-time  worker  in  both  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  departments. 

Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  date  of  publication,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932. 

Price  $1.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

Sales  Promotion 

701  Newer  Interest  in  Store  Wide  Sales  and  a 
Complete  Exposition  of  Sales  Planning 
Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  tbe  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  March,  1931. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

702  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Sessions 
— N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  1931  Annu.al  Convention 
Mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  publication, 
April,  1931. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$1.50. 

704  Sales  Planning  Clinic 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  July,  1931. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

705  Effective  Promotional  Programs 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  wbo  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  August,  1931. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  .Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 
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706  Collection  of  Letters  for  the  Retailer 

Form  letters  in  loose  leaf  folder  compiled  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  including  collection 
letters,  charge  account  promotion  letters,  charge 
inactive  letters,  etc. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division — 50  cents.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 75  cents. 

708  1930  Sales  Promotion  Year  Book  —  Bound 
Volume  of  1930  Data  Books 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$3.00. 

709  1929  Sales  Pro  .motion  Year  Book  —  Bound 
Volume  of  1929  Data  Books. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$2.00. 

710  Abridged  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Sessions — N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  1932  Annual  Con¬ 
vention 

Mailed  free  to  all  members  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$1.50. 

711  Customer  Analysis  and  Control — Making  the 
History,  Number  of  Accounts  to  Study,  Num¬ 
ber  OF  Departments,  Study  of  Price  Lines 
Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

Now  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
50  cents. 

712  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  April,  1932. 

Price  50  cents  each.  In  ([uantities  of  five  or  more 
25  cents. 

713  Oi  R  Results  from  Shopping  News 

One  copy  free  to  iiieinbers  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  at  date  of  publication,  .\pril,  1932. 
Additional  copies  50  cents  each.  To  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Gootls  Association — 50 
cents. 

714  How  .\re  Ret  .ail  Stores  Spending  Their  Pub¬ 
licity  .\PPROPRI.ATIONS? 

An  analysis  of  puldicity  expenses,  1931,  and  a 
comparison  with  1929.  .And  how  stores  of  all  sizes 
are  readjusting  publicity  ex])enses  to  meet  today’s 
conditions. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication.  August.  1932. 

.\dditional  copies  SI. 00  each.  To  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  GikkIs  .\ss(X'iation — $1.00. 

Store  Management 

817  Expenses  C.an  Be  Reduced 

Practical  recommendatijns  and  suggestions  for  re¬ 
ducing  store  oixrating  expen.'ies  iKised  uixn  survey 
conducted  jointly  by  Store  Management  Group 
and  Controllers'  Congress. 


One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  memher  store  at 
date  of  publication,  August  1932.  Price  $1.00 — 
available  to  .Association  members  only.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  quantity  orders. 

801  The  Workroom  Manual 

Contains  layout  plans,  control  records  and  oper¬ 
ating  forms  and  discusses  in  specific  terms  the 
problems  of  organization  and  methods  commonly 
encountered  in  workroom  operation.  100  pages, 
40  illustrations. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  members  of  the  Store  Management  Group  at 
date  of  publication,  October,  1931. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Groods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$1.00. 

818  Plans  for  Increasing  the  Average  Sale 
Results  of  open  forum  discussion  of  methods  for 
increasing  the  size  of  the  average  salescheck. 
One  copy  mailed  free  to  members  of  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups  at  date  of 
publication,  August  1932. 

Price  $1.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Gmxls  .Association  and  .Associate  Groups — 50 
cents. 

819  .Analysis  of  Curre.nt  Manage.me.nt  Proble.ms 
Summary  of  some  of  the  major  problems  of  Retail 
Store  Management  as  discussed  at  Ninth  .Annual 
Convention  of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  members  of  Store 
Management  Group  at  date  of  publication.  Julv, 
1932. 

Price — 50  cents. 

802  Consolidated  and  Cooperative  Delivery 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Store  Management  Group  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  at  date  of  publication, 
September,  1931. 

Price  50  cents  each.  To  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — 25  cents. 

803  Simplification  of  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Supplies 

A  detailed  report  based  upon  an  actual  field  sur¬ 
vey  of  department  and  specialty  stores. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at 
date  of  publication,  April,  1931. 

Price  $2.00  each.  To  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — $1.00. 

804  Wrapping  and  Packing  Economies 

.A  joint  study  by  the  Store  Management  Group  and 
the  Retail  Delivery  Association  on  specific  savings 
as  reported  by  member  stores 
One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  at 
date  of  publication.  February,  1932. 

Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  and  .Associate 
Groups — 50  cents. 

805  Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs 

A  study  made  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  by  Dr.  Bezanson  and  Miss  Hussey  of 
the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation  with  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Presents  findings  based 
on  methods  of  compensation  of  sales  clerks  in 
four  major  departments  in  31  stores.  45  pages, 
200  tables  and  charts.  Published  May,  1930. 
Price  $4.50. 

806  Special  Incentives  for  Increasing  Production 
A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  special  wage  in¬ 
centives  as  presented  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  the 
Store  Managers’  Division  at  date  of  publication, 
February,  1932. 

Price  50  cents  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 25  cents. 

807  The  Returned  Goods  Problem,  Its  Cost  and 
Control 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Store  Management  Group  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  October,  1931. 

Price  25  cents. 

214  Operating  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 
Proceedings  of  the  Forum  Session  on  Smaller 
Store  Problems  held  during  the  21st  Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

One  copy  sent  free  to  eaeh  member  store  of 
smaUer  sales  volume  at  date  of  publication, 
March,  1932. 

Price  $2.00.  Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  Associate  Groups — $1.00. 

820  Management  Proble.ms  of  the  Smaller  Store 
Results  of  open  forum  discussion  held  during  Con¬ 
current  Conventions,  Pittsburgh,  June  1932. 

One  eopy  sent  free  to  eaeh  member  store  of 
smaller  sales  volume  at  date  of  publication, 
August  1932. 

Price — $1.00.  Additional  copies  to  members  of 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — 50  cents. 

809  Price  Marking  Manual 

Sent  free  to  members  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
February,  1930. 

Price  $3.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$1.50. 


810  Tr-Ansportation  Clai.ms  Manual 
Method  of  procedure  in  handling  claims. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Traffic  Grou'p'  at  the  date  of  publication. 
October,  1928. 

Price  $2.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — 50  cents. 

811  Rubber  Stamp  Marki.ng 

One  copy  sent  free  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  of  the  Traffic 
Group  at  date  of  publication,  February,  1931. 
Price  50  cents.  Available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

812  Report  on  Unit  Packing,  Shipping  Containers 
AND  Store  Packing 

One  copy  sent  free  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  of  the  Traffic 
Group  at  date  of  publication. 

Additional  copies  available  without  charge  to 
members  of  the  Association. 

Traffic  Group  Convention  Proceedings 

813  10th  Annual  Convention,  1929,  Chicago,  III. 
Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association — ^$2.50. 

814  11th  Annual  Convention,  1930,  Chicago,  III. 
Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association — $2.50. 

815  Manual  for  Delivery  Men 

Arranged  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  driver  or 
helper. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  at  date  of 
publication,  March,  1931. 

Price  30  cents. 

816  Delivery  Year  Book 

Pertinent  information  concerning  expense  control 
in  wrapping,  packing  and  delivery,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  Consolidated  and  Cooperative 
Delivery.  Methods  and  Control  of  Furniture  De¬ 
liveries  and  Factors  in  Body  and  Chassis  Design. 
275  pages.  Published  August,  1931. 

Price  $5.00.  Available  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  at  $2.50. 


Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  Publications  numbered  as  follows:  . 

for  which  check  for  $ . is  enclosed. 

MAIL  TO:  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associatitm,  225  fl  est  34th  St.,  Neiv  York,  N.  Y'. 

Name . 

Title  . 

Store . 

City  (and  State ) . 

Detach  and  return  this  coupon  with  your  check. 
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Conversations  in  the  Future 


TIiLRL  have  been  many  Hny  Now  campaigns  in 
the  past  that  have  apix-aled  definitely  to  “p  icketbook 
patriotism.’’  All  of  them,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
fell  far  short  of  producing  the  expected  results. 

In  fact,  many  argued  that  these  past  “Buy  Now” 
campaigns,  by  advertising  the  evils  of  the  dejiression, 
frightened  away  more  money  than  they  attracted. 
Many  felt  too  that  the  merchant  should  not  associate 
himself  with  any  campaign  in  which  his  interest  may 
be  interpreted  by  the  buying  jaiblic  as  being  liased 
on  selfish  motives. 

In  thirty-five  states  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
an  impressive  list  consisting  of  ninety  newsjiapers,  two 
shopping  news  and  twelve  Chambers  of  Commerce  has 
subscrilied  to  this  series  of  ten  advertisements,  “Looking 
Back  to  1932.”  Although  having  a  semblance  of  a  “buy 
now”  appeal,  this  campaign,  by  projecting  the  scene 
into  the  future,  does  not  offend  or  violate  depression 
psychology.  It  does  not  base  its  appeal  upon  patriotism 
and  is  confined  to  the  interests  of  the  buying  public,  thus 
obviating  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  “buy.” 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  is  pushing  the 
thought  takes  away  any  misconception  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  promoting  his  own  .selfish  interests.  This 
cleverly  visualized  campaign,  coming  at  this  time  when 
commodity  prices  are  increasing,  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  placing  the  public  in  a  much  more  favorable 
buying  state  of  mind.  It  is  suggested  that  this  cam¬ 
paign  lie  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  news^mpers. 
Dade  B.  Ep.stein,  Advertising  Agency,  209  South  State 
Street,  Chicago,  created  the  cam])aign. 


LOOKING  RACK  TO  1911' 


"Of  course 
Anne  was 
shrewd  . . . 


she  did  her 

buying  in  *32 

when  prices  were  so 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE! 


LOOKING  RACK  TO  1*3t‘ 

4  V«  la  Ika  raMat 


LOOKING  RACK 
•  TO  193t" 


m  'Wouldn’t  I  like  to 
I  clothes  today  / 

I  at  those  good  old  k 

1932  PRICES.^" 


m  -we  completely  refurnished 
^  our  home  in  1932  .  .  .  when 
prices  were  so  remarkably  low! 
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Promoting  the  Store 

(Continued  from  page  665) 


October  16th —  New  fashions  measure  their  smart¬ 
ness  by  their  waistline.  7  coats  and  7 
dresses,  for  misses  and  junior  misses. 
Russek’s  Marilyn  Coats,  lavishly 
trimmed  with  Russek’s  furs  in  all  the 
campus  colors  for  football  games,  $50. 
Misses  will  dine,  dance,  tea,  bridge  and 
shop — smartly  in  frocks  they  choose 
here. 

Choose  your  winter  coat  Saturday 
from  these  richly  furred  fashions. 

October  18th —  The  dramatic  and  beautiful  evening 
clothes  of  winter  are  assembled  in  one 
convenient  spot  at  Best’s — the  Night 
Life  Shop  on  the  second  floor. 

Baby  Week  is  on  at  McCreery’s. 
Hallowe’en  Costumes. 

October  sale  of  infants’  and  children’s 
wear. 

October  20th —  Now  appropriate.  The  important  coat 
fashions  of  the  season  specialized  at 
$69.50,  McCreery’s. 

Hallowe’en  spooks  turn  into  cheerful 
party  spirits  at  the  sight  of  these  even¬ 
ing  dresses. 

83  fur  coats  made  to  sell  for  as  much 
as  $195;  $124. 


Octol)er  22nd — Entirely . -new  purchase,  $49.75  to 
$59.75  coats  with  precious  furs,  $38. 
Copies  of  Belong,  Patou,  etc. 

Telling  the  superiority  of  Russek’s 
fashion  leadership  in  this  unexpected 
Octol)er  sale  of  women’s  and  misses’ 
afternoon  and  evening  gowns,  $28, 
$38. 

Dresses  to  wear  after  5  o’clock. 

Smart  young  things  are  demanding 
Best’s  sub-deb  fashions  for  Hallowe’en 
parties. 

7  out  of  10  women  are  buying  black 
coats. 

October  23rd —  Junior  Misses  want  a  great  deal  of  fur 
on  their  winter  coats. 

Junior  misses’  dresses,  social  hits  and 
financial  finds. 

Raccoon  trimmed  tweeds  and  Raccoon 
trimmed  camel’s  hair  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  at  last  Saturday’s  games,  $36.75. 
Girls !  Here  are  two  of  our  most  pop¬ 
ular  new  coat  fashions,  $16.50. 

October  25th —  Tomorrow  the  May  Company’s  Octo- 
l)er  Coat  Week.  (3  price  lines  fea¬ 
tured.  $38,  $58  and  $fe.) 

Best’s  is  headquarters  for  winter  coats 
for  young  people. 

Coat  successes  that  have  set  all  New 
York  talking  and  buying. 

These  coats  are  the  successes  of  the 
season— $94.75  to  $159. 

October  26th—  While  they  last!  Sju'cial  jnirchase  of 
just  127  tweed  coats  for  town  and 
country  wear,  $38. 

(October  27th —  Costume  made  to  measure.  Complete 
habit  with  breeches  or  Jodhpurs  made 
in  Altman  workrooms,  $22.50. 

October  28th —  Have  you  seen  all  the  exciting  new 
things  in  leather?  (Leather  coats, 
suede  jackets,  etc.) 

They’ll  have  more  fun  in  costumes  at 
Hallowe’en,  $1.98. 

October  29th —  No  matter  what  I  want  to  spend  I 
always  find  my  kind  of  coat  at  Lord 
and  Taylor. 

While  teachers  are  at  the  Middlesex 
convention  Friday,  it’s  girls’  day  at 
Filene’s. 

( )ctober  30th —  Finer  fur  and  more  of  it  than  we  have 
ever  before  been  able  to  offer  on  coats 
at  these  very  low  prices.  Dyed  blue 
fox,  $79.50.  silver  fox,  $100,  black 
|)ersian,  $79.50. 

Tomorrow  —  the  Hudson  Fashion 
Shops  present  3000  Dresses.  High¬ 
lighting  fashion  favorites  at  a  low 
price. 

It’s  many  years  since  fur  coats  of  this 
quality  have  been  sold  for.  .$98. 
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October  Baby  Week 

Sometime  during  October,  many  stores  feature  Baby 
Week  or  Baby  Day,  the  majority  l)eing  held  during 
the  second  or  third  week.  W'ith  many  stores  this  pro¬ 
motion  is  l)ecoming  a  montlily  proposition.  It  has  been 
emi)hasized  liefore  that  an  event  held  frequently  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  productive.  It  may  l)e  more  effect¬ 
ive  to  promote  two  Baby  W'^eeks  during  the  year — 
one  in  April  or  May,  another  in  Septeml)er  or  October 
— and  schedule  monthly  Baby  Days  for  the  other 
months.  The  solution  to  this  problem,  however,  will 
l)ecoine  apparent  from  a  study  of  your  own  sales  rec¬ 
ords.  This  event  consists  of  many  line  items  and  lx)x 
features  of  both  ai)i)arel  and  nursery  furniture. 

Girls’  Promotions 

For  each  Saturday's  .selling  a  grouj)  ad  of  clothing 
and  accessories  for  both  boys  and  girls  should  be  sched¬ 
uled.  Coats  for  girls  of  all  ages  should  l)e  extensively 
featured.  A  little  idea  often  overlooked  should  be  the 
promotion  of  correct  gym  clothes  for  girls.  This 
should  be  scheduled  late  in  September  or  early  in 
October,  depending  on  the  time  gym  classes  begin  in 
local  public  schools.  Girl  Scout  W^eek,  this  year,  will  be 
observed  October  30  to  November  5. 

Hallowe'en  Promotions 

.\fter  the  middle  of  the  month,  Hallowe’en  events 
should  be  scheduled  using  small  space  to  advertise  party 
favors,  costumes,  evening  apparel  for  young  people, 
candy,  etc.  A  few  stores  last  year  trimmed  a  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  booth  on  its  main  floor  thus  dramatizing  the 
sale  of  party  favors,  lanterns,  decorations,  etc.  Sales¬ 
girls  were  dressed  in  Hallowe’en  costumes.  The  booth 
was  a  busy  spot  in  the  store  from  October  15th  to  the 
day  l)efore  Hallowe’en.  The  fabric  department  can 
feature  Harlequin  Prints  for  those  who  want  to  make 
their  own  costumes. 

Home  Entertainment 

Here  is  a  i)romotional  a])peal,  sadly  neglected  in 
sales  calendars  of  many  stores.  During  the  entire  win¬ 
ter.  the  .\merican  family  keeps  ojien  house  to  enter¬ 
tain  friends— particularly  during  these  times  when 
money  is  too  scarce  to  i)atronize  professional  night 
clubs.  Stores  should  feature  items  of  merchandise 
which  can  be  used  for  entertaining  friends  in  the 
home.  Bridge  tables,  games  of  all  kinds,  playing  cards, 
beverage  sets,  semi-formal  apparel,  hostess  gowns,  etc., 
should  be  featured. 

Large  and  Small  Accessories 

During  the  month,  every  small  accessory  department, 
including  gloves,  hosiery,  handbags,  jewelry,  stationery, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.,  should  be  featured  in  a  specific, 
sjiecial-price  event.  The  best  selling  classifications  of 
each  department  should  be  selected  for  these  promo¬ 
tions.  During  the  last  week,  a  general  or  composite 
promotion  of  main  floor  departments  will  produce  satis¬ 
factory  business.  For  example :  on  October  20,  Macy’s 
held  a  “Sale  of  8  Accessories’’ — which  included  gloves, 
98  cents;  handkerchiefs,  9  cents;  umbrellas,  $1.98; 
wool  scarfs.  89  cents;  costume  jewelry.  94  cents;  wrist 
watches.  $5.54  and  featured  bags  at  $1.84. 

Handbags  are  promoted  through  the  month  at  both 
special  prices  and  regular  prices  in  ensemble  advertise¬ 
ments  or  separately.  The  majority  of  special  sales 
events  are  scheduled  after  the  15th.  Definite  price 
lines  are  promoted  during  the  month.  The  same  pro¬ 
gram  is  followed  in  the  promotion  of  gloves,  hosiery 
and  other  apparel  accessories.  One  clever  accessory 
promotion  was  held  by  Macy’s  last  year,  illustrating 
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9  shoes  and  9  matching  handbags  at  various  regular 
prices.  The  advertisement  was  headed,  “We’ll  Match 
You.” 

In  promoting  gloves,  the  best  assorted  numl)er  and 
I)est  selling  price  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  to  concentrate  the  customer’s  atten¬ 
tion  on  your  glove  department  and  to  sell  the  idea  that 
her  needs  can  be  filled  from  your  wide  assortment. 
Gloves,  shoes  and  hats  are  similar  in  that  respect.  A 
l)etter  advertising  and  selling  job  can  be  done  if  our 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  building  interest  in  one  or 
two  best  selling  price  lines.  For  the  latter  two  dep- 
l)artments,  after  the  initial  and  general  advertisements 
in  September,  the  program  for  October  should  definite¬ 
ly  center  around  the  fastest  moving  numbers,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  and  most  jxjpular  fashions,  the  liest  selling 
colors  and  prices.  Stores  must  remember  that  the 
major  portion  of  their  budget  for  fashions  should  be 
put  behind  regular  prices.  For  that  reason,  the  im¬ 
portant  fashion  notes,  the  leading  fabrics  and  colors, 
and  the  numbers  that  are  daily  proving  successful, 
should  be  extensively  featured.  In  each  advertisement, 
widen  its  appeal  by  reproducing  as  many  styles  as 
l)ossible  in  the  allotted  space. 

At  the  beginning  of  (  )ctol)er,  you  know  pretty  defin¬ 
itely  what  particular  styles  and  materials  in  both  shoes 
and  hats  are  receiving  popular  acceptance.  Therefore, 
during  the  month,  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  behind 
these  accepted  fashions  and  promoting  them  extensive¬ 
ly.  For  example;  Last  year,  suede  played  the  major 
role  in  fall  footwear — suede  with  different  leather 
trims  such  as  suede  with  calfskin,  alligator,  etc.  Lead¬ 
ing  stores  got  behind  this  fashion  in  a  big  way  and 
attracted  profitable  volume.  Whatever  will  be  the  one 
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or  two  outstanding  fashion  winners  for  this  year  must 
be  emphasized  just  as  forcefully. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  special  price  events, 
silk  lingerie  and  corsets  are  promoted  at  regular  prices 
— the  new  ideas  exploited.  This  is  the  first  important 
volume  month  for  knit  underwear.  It  produces  9.45 
per  cent  of  the  annual  volume.  The  best  selling  num¬ 
bers  should  be  displayed  and  advertised. 

Of  course,  the  wise  store  will  include  accessories 
in  every  fashion  advertisement  of  dresses  and  coats. 

A  few  will  feature  a  complete  outfit  at  one  unit  price. 
Color,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  promotion 
of  new  fashions,  should  be  exploited  in  a  general  fash¬ 
ion  promotion  of  both  apparel  and  accessories. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  special  price 
events  are  scheduled  for  millinery,  shoes  and  gloves. 
The  following  large  and  small  accessory  headlines  may 
convey  a  few  ideas: 

October  1st —  Paris  has  sent  us  the  loveliest  blouses 
in  years.  But  don’t  pay  more  than 
$7.95  for  yours  and  don’t  pay  less. 
Annual  October  Sale  of  women’s 
French  gloves.  (4  price  lines  fea¬ 
tured.) 

9000  pairs  of  our  regular  $1.65  silk 
chiffon  stockings  on  sale  at  $1.10,  3 
for  $3.25. 

October  2nd —  Little  turbans  of  satin  finished  suede. 

The  newest  hat  fashion  first  at  Best’s, 

$10. 

Sales  of  children’s  imported  wool 
socks,  33  cents,  3  for  89  cents. 

The  hunt  for  head  sizes  and  colors 
ends  here.  Millinery,  $5,  $7.50  and 
$10. 

October  5th —  Octol)er  sale  of  toiletries. 

Tomorrow  at  Horne’s,  a  planned  event 
of  36,000  pairs  superb  all  silk  hosiery, 
$1.00  pair. 

October  6th —  Many  of  us  look  better  in  brims.  Mil¬ 
linery,  $4.44. 

October  7th —  The  important  thing  about  gloves  this 
season  is  their  color, 

October  8th —  Luxor  cloth  corsets  give  you  that  cor¬ 
setless  air. 

McCreery’s  Thrift  shoes  are  winning 
more  friends  every  day.  Style,  com¬ 
fort  and  value,  $6.50. 

A  sale  of  fall  and  winter  shoes,  new 
models  for  all  day-time  and  evening 
gowns,  $8.25. 

October  9th —  For  every  occasion  and  activity.  Here’s 
a  complete  collection  of  fall  footwear, 
$8.50. 

Semi-annual  sale,  1800  advance  fash¬ 
ions  of  fall  hats,  $5.55. 

October  13th —  Wednesday,  semi-annual  millinery 
event,  $4.^. 

We’re  all  walking  in  suede  with  a  little 
grace  note  of  contrasting  leather, 
$8.50  and  $10. 

Best’s  features  correct  fashions  in 
lower  heels,  $10.50. 

Imported,  real  kid  suede  and  glace 
gloves,  the  finest  that  any  can  buy, 
$2.29  a  pair. 


KnUe  Stos. 

invite*  you  to 

CKeck  tKese  Frock  Values 
trom  every  angle 

/  the  Cjuality  ot  the  silks 
/  workmanship  and  finish 
/  the  variety  ol  smart  styles 
/  their  pericction  ot  lit 
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Octol)er  14th —  October  sale  of  Drugs,  Toiletries. 

October  15th —  Shoes— one  hand-turned  copy  of  this 
$24  shoe  is  $5.94. 

October  18th —  Great  hose  sales  for  boys,  girls,  chil¬ 
dren.  30,000  pairs  imported  English 
wool,  tomorrow,  59  cents. 

We  wish  that  every  French  woman 
could  see  our  gloves  for  $2.65. 

We  plan  a  gay  Hallowe’en  party  for 
you.  Games,  favors,  costumes,  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  section,  5th  floor. 

October  19th —  Hand-made  silk  lingerie,  $2.99  each. 

Special  October  presentation.  Negli¬ 
gees,  hostess  gowns  and  pajamas, 
$29.75. 

October  20th —  Sale!  Imjxirted  French  Porto  Rican 
hand-made  gowns,  $5.95.  Chemise, 
panties,  $3.95. 

October  27th —  2000  new  fall  foundations,  designed  to 
assist  the  smart,  trim  silhouette,  $3.95. 

October  28th —  Beginning  today,  annual  four  day  sale, 
imported  gloves,  price,  $1.45,  $1.95 
and  $2.95. 

Im]X)rtant  selling.  2,000  new  handbags 
offered  for  the  first  time,  $2.75. 

October  29th —  A  rej)eated  event  the  lowest  price  this 
season  on  Jordan’s  most  successful 
hats,  $3.65. 

October  30th —  Sale  of  buttoned,  suede  gloves  in  the 
important  lengths. 
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Fabric  Promotions 

Ill  October,  most  stores  use  two  methods  to  promote 
the  fabric  department — one  based  solely  on  price  ap¬ 
peal  and  the  other  based  on  best  selling  price  lines. 

In  the  latter  case,  stores  should  get  behind  the  most 
wanted  silks  and  woolens — and  feature  as  many  items 
as  possible  at  one  price — for  example.  “These  are  the 
three  most  wanted  silks,  washable  flat  crepe,  lustrous 
satin  crejie,  heavy  canton  crepe,  $1.29.” 

On  Octolier  4,  Macy’s  began  its  Fall  Sale  of  Silks, 
featuring  transparent  velvet  at  $1.98  a  yard,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  five  other  wanted  fabrics.  This  event  was 
repeated  often  in  small  space.  The  May  Company 
promoted  its  International  Silk  Sale  on  October  11, 
featuring  88  cent  canton  and  satin  crepe.  Eight  other 
items  were  spotlighted  and  about  20  more  items  listed. 
We  understand  that  this  event  attracted  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness. 

On  October  28,  one  store  promoted  a  Silk  Classic, 
advertising  12,000  yards  of  famous  Cheney,  Truhu 
and  Corticelli  silks  at  $1.00  a  yard. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  market  condit¬ 
ions  for  piece  goods  this  Fall.  According  to  present 
indications,  there  will  be  few  market  opportunities  to 
buy  fabrics  at  concession  prices.  It  is  understood  that 
garment  manufacturers,  today,  are  having  their  diffi¬ 
culties  in  obtaining  enough  yardage  to  fill  their  own 
garment  orders.  Textile  manufacturers  evidently  are 
operating  on  a  curtailed  production  scale  and  are  fur¬ 
nishing  yardage  upon  “receipt  of  order”  only.  If  this 
is  true,  then  in  Octol)er,  fabric  buyers  cannot  expect 
to  find  the  same  stock  liquidation  processes  in  effect 
this  year  as  last  year.  Therefore,  most  of  the  piece 
goods  sold  will  likely  come  from  the  store’s  regular 


stocks.  In  order  to  keep  the  piece  goods  stock  well 
assorted,  there  must  be  established  a  close  surveillance 
of  stock  conditions  within  the  department  and  a  more 
efficient  reorder  plan.  If  prices  in  the  silk  market  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise,  it  will  prove  fortunate  for  retailers.  The 
average  sale  will  be  increased  and  if  there  is  no  marked 
surplus  of  yardage,  naturally,  there  will  be  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  market  for  price  promotions  of  piece 
goods.  As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  silk  volume  will 
be  obtained  at  regular  prices.  These  conditions  may 
also  make  it  advisable  to  promote  higher  price  lines. 

A  larger  market  for  higher  price  silks  can  be  opened 
by  appealing  to  those  customers,  who  in  the  present 
economic  stress  can  not  buy  higher  price  dresses  but 
want  the  best  quality,  to  do  their  own  home  sewing. 
To  guide  this  new  market,  it  is  advisable  to  arrange 
for  a  lecturer — an  authority  on  dressmaking  who  can 
help  these  customers  with  their  dressmaking  problems. 

A  tie-up  with  some  pattern  company  is  possible. 

Last  year,  one  store,  in  endeavoring  to  increase  the 
average  sale,  scheduled  a  series  of  advertisements  ad¬ 
vertising  higher  priced  silks  on  this  appeal — “Your 
Grandmother  would  praise  the  quality  of  this  canton 
crepe,  $2.34.” 

Economy  is  a  big  factor  in  the  promotion  of  fabrics. 
Fashion,  however,  is  equally  important.  The  Hudson 
advertisement  reproduced  on  this  page  is  one  of  the 
smartest  fashion  promotional  treatments  yet  seen — 
and  what  a  powerful  selling  story! 

Several  promotions  which  were  held  last  year  in¬ 
cluded  a  dressmaking  contest  at  Abraham  and  Straus 
and  an  Octol)er  Silk  Sale  at  Pogue’s,  Cincinnati — a 
Fabric  Show  with  living  models  to  show  the  customer 
how  the  fabrics  make  up,  as  well  as  to  explain  how  the 
colors  fit  either  a  blond,  brunette  or  medium. 

Linings  for  those  making  new  coats  were  promoted 
by  a  few  stores.  Younker’s  got  behind  definite  price 
lines  featuring  both  wool  and  silk  in  a  single  column 
series.  Fur  collar  and  cuff  sets  were  allied  items  pro¬ 
moted  in  advertisements  of  woolen  goods.  A  cut-fit- 
baste-service  was  featured  by  some  stores.  Fabrics  for 
the  evening  mode  were  featured  early  in  October.  An¬ 
other  event  featured  around  the  15th  of  October  was  a 
one-price  promotion,  including  canton  crepe,  satin 
crepe,  wool  crepe  and  wool  coatings.  October  sales 
of  notions  were  held  coincident  with  dominant  fabric 
events. 

Throughout  the  month,  stores  feature  special  sales 
of  blankets  and  comfortables.  For  example,  these  are 
a  few  of  the  events  held  last  year: 

October  2nd —  Important  savings  in  a  special  sale  of 
blankets  and  comfortables,  $3.89. 
October  4th —  Extra  large,  wool-filled,  famous  Pal¬ 
mer  comforts,  $5. 

October  5th —  Annual  sale  of  comforts,  blankets, 
l)edding.  Comforts,  $9.55,  blankets, 
$6.95,  pillows,  $3.95  each.  Mattress 
covers  and  mattresses. 

October  6th —  Sale  of  nationally  famous  bed  spreads. 

(5  prices  featured,  5  illustrations.) 
October  12th —  Spotlight  No.  24.  All  wool  blankets, 
$6.89.  Phone  your  order  until  9  to¬ 
night. 

October  18th —  Sale!  Chatham,  solid  color  all  wool 
72  X  84  blankets  $7.75. 

October  22nd — All  wool  motor  robes  $4.95. 

Unusual  savings  in  this  sale  of  wool- 
filled  comfortables  $3.89. 

A  special  sheet  promotion  will  produce  good  volume 
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and  will  attract  traffic  through  your  store  to  your  do¬ 
mestic  department. 

Men’s  and  Boys"  Clothing 

October  is  an  important  volume  month  for  the  men’s 
clothing  department.  It  prcKluces  11.17  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  volume  in  the  average  store.  The  Octol)er  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  lx)ys’  clothing  de[)artment  exceeds  that  of 
SeptemlxT.  It  amounts  to  10.03  ])er  cent  and  the  Sep¬ 
tember  volume  is  8.37  [)er  cent. 

Stores  should  consult  the  sales  records  of  these  two 
departments  to  find  out  what  percentage  of  their  Oc¬ 
tober  volume  is  produced  by  each  merchandise  classi¬ 
fication.  If,  for  instance,  men’s  overcoats  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  35  per  cent  of  the  total  department’s  sales, 
approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  should  be  placed  behind  that  classification.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  a  step  further  to  find  out  in  what 
part  of  the  month  these  sales  are  concentrated.  Fore¬ 
casted  weather  conditions  also  must  Ik;  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

During  the  first  part  of  October,  the  scIkkjI  theme 
should  still  be  used  in  the  Iwys’  clothing  advertising. 
For  example,  one  store,  on  October  1,  advertised,  “A 
complete,  new  school  boy  outfit  for  $12.95,  (suit,  cap, 
shirt,  tie,  hose,  sweater)  regularly  $14.95.”  Other 
scheduled  advertisements  get  behind  the  test  selling 
items  and  prices.  F'very  Friday  evening  items  from 
the  boys’  department  (with  the  girls’  department)  are 
widely  advertised — sjiecial  offerings,  as  well  as  regular 
merchandise,  are  promoted  throughout  the  month. 
Boys’  suits,  tojxroats  and  overcoats,  also  warm  winter 
things,  such  as,  leather  coats,  sheepskins,  sweaters,  and 
furnishings  should  lie  e.xtensively  featured. 


Get  That 


OVERCOAT! 


Awtmcr  overcoat  is  one  thing thiat  a  taan  must  have.  Men  »ith 
oAerv'oat  needs,  there  fete,  will  wetcotnc  this  opportuntiv  to 
buy  the  right  sort'ol  o«ercaM»  at  the  substantial  taxing  o(  thu 
annual  sale. 

.\ll  are  this  season’s  coats;  choicest  woolens— hne  Fleeces.  Tweeds, 
Llama,  and  Camel’s  Hair  Cloth — at  all  three  prices,  and  hand¬ 
some  Vicunas,  domestic  Montagnacs.  Lasldnlamb,  Koonrac  and 
other  deluxe  tabrics  at  the  top  hgure.  There  is  a  complete  «elei|tion 
oi  models  in  all  mms  from  >4  to  48.  A  man  can  practice  the 
highest  thrift,  as  well  as  assure  hiroselt  of  true  Home  qualtis  and 
style,  bv  choosing  his  winter  overcoat  in  this  Sale. 

The  best  way  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  values  is  to  tee  them. 


HORNE’S 

Annual 

Sale 

Begins 

Tomorrow 

$24 

66 

$47 

MEN’S  STORE 

OiM.  Ai  g  OXXoA 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO 


In  the  men’s  clothing  department,  the  sales  calendar 
is  made  up  of  both  special  price  events  and  promotions 
of  regular  price  lines.  There  are  no  specific  dates  in 
the  month  when  sijecial  price  events  are  held.  Here 
again,  the  sales  records  should  he  consulted  to  assist  the 
store  in  .scheduling  volume  events.  Horne’s,  last  year, 
scheduled  its  annual  sale  of  overcoats  on  October  7, 
featuring  three  prices,  $24,  $.l9  and  $47.  In  many  local¬ 
ities  this  event  would  prove  more  effective  if  held  later 
in  the  month — and  instead  hold  a  one-price  promotion 
of  suits,  topcoats  ami  overcoats  arouml  October  7.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  value  of  this  recommendation  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  weatner  conditions  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  men  in  many  cities, 
during  the  early  part  of  ( )ctoher,  would  he  just  as 
much  interested  in  obtaining  a  suit  (jr  a  topcoat  as  an 
O'-" — For  e.xample  these  events  were  held  during 
the  first  fourteen  days  of  the  month. 


October  1st —  (Irealer  than  ever!  .\nnual  sale! 

Overc  lats,  ro])coats,  Two- rrouser 
Suits.  $28. 


October  5th —  Men’s  Week.  Semi-annual  event  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fine  clothes.  .Ml  $45  suits 
and  $45  overcoats  for  men’s  week, 
only,  $,33.  $35  toi)coats,  $26.  (  Men’s 
furnishings  al.so  listed. ) 


October  7th —  Men’s  clothes  made  to  measure.  $35. 

( suits,  topcoats,  overcoats,  tuxedos  and 
full  dress )  for  the  man  who  ex]x*cts  to 
l)ay  $65  or  $75. 


October  8th —  Half-price  sale!  Men’s  sample  clothes. 

Sale  for  men !  Overcoats,  Suits,  Top¬ 
coats.  marked  low. 

October  9th —  Men’s  sensational  purcha.se  and  sale, 
$30  to  $40  to|)coats.  $19.50,  $50  hand- 
tailored  fall  suits,  $26.50. 

October  14th —  There  is  only  one  clothing  classic.  It 
starts  tomorrow  and  encis  Saturday. 
$29.75  buys  $38.50  to  $55  one  and  two 
trouser  suits,  topcoats,  overcoats. 


Octoter,  in  many  localities,  is  the  last  important  vol¬ 
ume  month  of  the  season  f(ir  men’s  toixoats.  Early  in 
the  month,  get  tehind  this  item  strongly.  Feature  it  in 
every  suit  ad,  as  well  as  separately,  and,  of  course, 
in  your  general  clothing  promotions  listed  above. 
Watch  your  stock  closely  and  after  October  15th,  if 
necessary,  feature  topcoats  at  worthwhile  price  reduc¬ 
tions.  Slow-moving,  individual  items  should  be  repriced 
earlier. 

Last  year,  or  near  ( Ictober  15th,  a  few  stores  attract¬ 
ed  additional  business  by  scheduling  a  sale  of  heavier 
quality  camel  hair  coats.  Saks-5th  Avenue  advertised, 
“A  collection  of  men’s  camel  hair  coats  from  the  work¬ 
rooms  of  Saks-5th  Avenue  at  a  price  certainly  remark¬ 
able  even  in  these  eventful  days,  $49.50.” 

Some  of  the  advertisements  showing  price  line  em¬ 
phasis  follow' : 


October  2nd —  To  the  thousands  of  New  York  men 
who  must  pay  less  for  their  clothes. 
Wearington  worsted  suits.  $29.  Ex¬ 
tra  trousers  at  actual  cost,  $3. 

Again  the  choice  of  thousands  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  well  dressed  men.  Kuppen- 
heimer  suits  and  topcoats  offer  still 
finer  fabrics  now  at  $40,  $50.  $60. 
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Oiiol)er  6th —  (linibel’s  refused  $100,000  for  Park- 
leigh,  yet  you  jjet  everything  the  name 
stands  for  when  you  pay  $39. 

Octol)er9th —  Altman’s  suits  for  gentlemen:  Hand- 
tailored  and  silk-lined  by  the  makers 
of  America's  finest  ready  made  cloth¬ 
ing,  $49.50. 

October  15th —  Men’s  suits — $29.50 — it’s  good  looking 
and  it  is  a  suit  that  will  wear  well. 

(jctober  16th —  Meeting  the  demand  for  good  clothes 
at  a  low  price.  Fall  suits  lined  with 
l)ure  Celanese,  $2‘^.50. 

( )ctuber  27th —  The  Chesterfield  is  the  coat  of  the 
year,  $47. 

( )ctober  30th —  lOtj  years  of  exiierience  with  quality 
stand  back  of  the  "  l  aylord”  suit,  $45. 
Saks  has  the  finest  prep  suits  and  over¬ 
coats  that  vou  can  iiossiblv  bitv  for 
$22.50. 

The  leading  points,  such  ;is  new  style  notes,  new 
colors,  superiority  of  tailoring  and  the  best  assorted 
price  lines,  are  dramatized  in  the  regular  advertising 
of  men’s  clothing.  For  example,  (iiinbel’s.  in  promot¬ 
ing  Parkleigh  hand-tailored,  two-trouser  suits,  asked  the 
readers  to  check  the  26  i)oints  of  hand-tailoring  that 
the  Xew  York  Better  Business  Bureau  insists  tq)on  in 
all  haml-tailored  clothes. 

Marshal  Field,  early  in  ( Ictober,  advertised.  ‘‘Why 
not  buy  your  topcoat  the  first  of  the  season  and  get 
full  use  of  it?  .Selection  is  complete,  values  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  $30,  $35.  $40.  $45,  $50  and  up  to  $125.”  In 
order  to  attract  attention  to  its  $21.50  line  of  clothing, 
one  store,  in  a  humorous  type  of  copy,  used  famous 
slogans  of  national  advertisers  in  its  headlines,  such  as, 
“.\sk  the  man  who  owns  one,”  “Keep  kissable,”  etc. 

During  the  month,  all  kinds  of  furnishing  items  are 
promoted.  Gloves,  hats,  shoes,  new  neckwear,  wool  or 
lisle  hose,  robes  for  ciniler  evenings,  correct  evening 
things,  gloves,  are  all  seasonally  imi>ortant.  October 
shirt  events  are  scheduled  throughout  the  month,  l^st 
year  on  October  22.  the  May  Comiiany  jiromoted  its 
famous  coast  to  coast  semi-annual  shirt  sale  at  Sl.l^. 

good  price  for  these  times,  and  here’s  hoping  they 
don’t  lower  it  this  year!  Other  jirices  selected  are 
around  $1.29  or  4  for  $5.  Both  jirices,  $1.2*^  and  $1.<S8, 
would  be  well  chosen  for  two  shirt  events  for  ( Ictober. 
In  the  former  case,  by  promoting  a  lower  jirice,  there 
is  a  greater  opportunity  to  .sell  multiiile  units. 

.\t  least  one  advertisement  should  be  scheduled  for 
the  men’s  (kqiartinents,  to  indicate  your  readiness  with 
evening  aiqiarel  for  the  social  season.  .\s  suggested  in 
tile  first  part  of  this  calendar,  this  can  be  jiromoted 
simultaneously  in  your  advertisement  of  women’s  even¬ 
ing  apjiarel.  Hand-monogrammed  evening  scarfs  at  a 
moderate  jirice  will  produce  extra  business. 

1  he  football  season  sh  )uld  be  linked  with  several 
clothing  advertisements.  Early  in  October,  the  World 
Series  will  be  played  and  this  national  event  also  should 
lie  considered  in  your  sales  calendar.  One  store,  last 
year,  advertised,  “If  you’ve  lost  your  shirt  on  the 
W  orld  Series,  get  another  at  Hovey’s  great  9Sth  .Vnni- 
versary.” 

If  Columbus  Day  is  observed  as  a  holiday  in  your 
city,  be  sure  to  plan  a  special  promotion  of  men’s  ami 
boys  clothing  and  furnishings. 


Gimbels  refused  $100,000  (or 
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Volume  liiipurtance  of  Hoiiiefurnishings 

ICxclusive  of  December,  October  in  the  average  store 
is  the  leading  volume  month  of  the  year  for  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  It’s  the  heginning  of  the  indoor  .season,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  the  desire  to  make  the  home  comfortable 
and  inviting  for  the  long  season  ahead. 

Every  (kq  artment  benefits  from  this  renewed  inter¬ 
est  in  the  home.  'I'he  increasing  popularity  of  home  en¬ 
tertainment.  new  jmrehases  made  by  the  jieople  who 
have  moved  to  new  homes  and  apartments,  replenish¬ 
ments  of  depleted  stocks  of  household  goods,  replace¬ 
ments  of  worn  and  shabby  homefurnishing  iirices,  the 
customary  need  to  be  filled  resulting  from  new  seasonal 
ilemands,  and  also  the  jiride  in  home  decoration,  are  a 
few  of  the  things  which  will  contribute  to  the  strong 
sales  stimulus  which  e.xists  for  this  division. 

To  be  certain  of  obtaining  maximum  results  for  each 
denartment,  every  promotional  idea  must  be  exploited. 

I  he  majority  of  stores  draw  up  two  kinds  of  calendars 
--one  consisting  of  specially  priced  items,  and  the  other, 
fashion  and  regularly  priced  items.  It’s  a  mixture  of 
nrestige  and  sales-getting  promotions.  A  careful  bal¬ 
ance  of  these  two  cam|)aigns  (and  this  dejiends  upon 
the  ty])e  of  store )  will  tell  the  public  that  the  store  is 
fashion-alert  and  value-conscious — two  ingredients 
which  are  necessary  for  success  today. 

(^n  the  first  Monday,  many  stores  feature  an  Oc- 
tolier  Home  Week,  in  which  is  i)romoted  a  collection  of 
wanted  homefurnishings  at  special  prices — including 
blankets,  linens,  radios,  furniture,  gas  ranges,  rugs, 
linoleum — in  fact  one  or  more  good  items  selected  from 
every  homefurnishings  department. 

It  spotlights  interest  on  this  division  and  carries  a 
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wide  a])])eal.  l)ecause  of  the  variety  of  items  offered. 
For  this  event,  the  model  rooms  in  the  furniture  de¬ 
partment  are  refurnished  with  best  selling  numbers 
of  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  lamps,  etc.  The  economy 
and  comfort  and  beauty  of  these  rooms  are  forcefully 
advertise*!.  For  e.xample,  last  year,  Loeser’s  advertised, 
“There’s  welcome  home  written  all  over  our  economy 
cottage.”  The  Davton  Company  promoted  the  three 
rooms  in  their  display  house,  complete  furnished,  for 
under  $1,100.  F'ach  room  also  was  priced  as  one  unit 
and  the  furnishings  in  each  njom  were  listed  and  priced 
individuallv.  Several  stores  promote  an  October  Cur¬ 
tain  and  Drapery  W'eek  during  the  month. 

October  is  an  important  month  for  radios.  The  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  tlie  World  Series,  football  games  and 
other  sports  and  activities  of  national  interest,  make 
the  radio  an  essential  i)art  of  home  environment.  In 
addition  to  an  early  aclvertisement  which  stresses  the 
assortments  of  types  and  styles  of  radios,  there  should 
be  planned  several  special  events  of  one-price  promo¬ 
tions  during  the  month.  The  advertising  copy  can  be 
developed  from  a  human  interest  viewpoint,  as  well  as 
presenting  a  reason-wdiy  appeal. 

The  following  calendar  of  promotions  is  typical  of  a 
number  of  stores  : 

October  1st —  Sale  of  evergreens!  Plant  them  now 
for  winter  landscaping.  Also  hearty 
perennials,  each  15  cents. 

October  spotlight  No.  2.  Heavy  pile 
broadloom  carpeting  8  and  12  ft. 
widths,  $2.85  sq.  yd.  (This  advertise¬ 
ment  include*!  a  reproiluction  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  carpet  manufacturer,  in 
which  he  emjdiasized  the  g*)od  value  of 
the  item.) 
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Gas  heaters.  1,100  of  them.  Half 
price.  $9.95  to  $17.95.  ( 10  heaters  in¬ 
cluding  a  bathroom  heater  at  $2.45.) 
Heavy  quality,  inlaid  linoleum,  $1.49 
sq.  yd. 

October  4th —  May’s  timely  October  Home  Week. 

Furniture,  gas  ranges,  rugs,  carpets,  a 
fireplace  ensemble  at  $11.95.  Blankets, 
linens,  radios,  etc.  — also  a  cooking 
school  in  the  auditorium. 

Sensational  sale.  Genuine  Persian  Or¬ 
iental  Rugs,  $115. 

October  5th —  Last  year’s  draperies  *)n  this  year’s 
windows?  (A  special  promotion  at 
regular  prices,  illustrating  swatches  of 
draperies  at  various  prices.) 

Unusual  sale  of  200  lamps  and  shades, 
$9.94.  (All  kinds  of  lamps  featured.) 
October  6th —  Sale  of  living  room  suites,  4  styles  to 
choose  from,  $100. 

October  spotlight  No.  15.  Popular  nub 
weave,  drapery  damask,  $1.50  grade, 
88  cents. 

October  7th —  Macy’s  7-tube  Superhetrodyne  radio  in 
a  lovely  end  table,  $69.75,  complete 
with  tubes. 

8400  pieces.  Sale  of  stemware,  19 
cents  a  piece. 

Extraordinary  selling  of  good  Hudson 
furniture  in  nine  budget  room  outfits. 
(Dining  Room  and  Living  Room  and 
Bedroom  suites,  three  of  each  fea¬ 
tured.) 
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Oi'l"l'cr  11th —  October  sale  of  housewares. 

We’re  working  wonders  with  the  New 
York  windows.  Ready-to-hang  drap¬ 
eries,  $8.95  ]«ir.  (4  illustrations.) 

The  most  sensational  chair  sale  New 
York  has  seen  for  many  a  year.  Down 
pillow  hack  and  down  cushioned  chair 
with  <lown  top  ottoman,  $37.50,  usually 
$59.50. 

October  .sjx)tlight  No.  21.  5,000  pairs 
Marquisette  curtains,  $1.69. 

We  took  a  $275  Charles  of  London 
set  and  co])ied  it  for  you  at  $155. 

October  12th —  The  i\Iay  Company  annual  sales  for 
homes  starts  Tuesday  with  the  most 
outstanding  values  of  the  year  for 
homemakers  of  Cleveland.  ( Low- 
priced  home  furnishings  featured.) 
GimlKd’s  for  this  once  in  a  life-time 
Radio  sensation.  General  Motors, 
2,000  sets,  reduced  for  the  first  time 
to  sell  for  less  than  Yz  price,  $69.50. 
Originalh',  $1.56. 

Homefurnishiugs  Week  at  Horne’s. 
Sale  of  fire])lace  fixtures. 

October  15th —  China  and  Glass  .Sale.  (11  special 
items.) 

Furnace  clocks,  $3.29. 

The  (jreat  October  Sale  of  Oriental 
Rugs. 

These  inexpensive  curtains  for  the 
well  dressed  windows — ^$1.24,  $1.64 
and  $1.89. 

October  16th —  Just  fjOO  all  hair,  inner-spring  mat¬ 
tresses.  $14.89. 

October  18th —  Startling  sale!  Just  1,500  magnificent 
pinch  pleated,  lined  satin  damask, 
ready-made  draperies,  $7.65  a  pair. 
Octol)er  22nd —  Hand-hammered,  hand-wrought  fire¬ 
place  furnishings,  at  Yz  price. 

A  sensational  value  featured  in  Alt¬ 
man  sale  of  furniture.  Colonial  bed¬ 
room  suite,  7  piece  maple  construction, 
curly  maple  veneers,  $167. 

A  record  dollar  sale  of  Housewares. 
October  25th —  Tremendous  sale!  .American  Orientals, 
fine  copies  of  originals,  $89.75. 
Extraordinary  sales  for  the  home. 
Draperies  $7.95  a  pair ;  curtains,  $2.39, 
rug  i)ads,  $4.95.  mattresses,  $10.95, 
club  chairs,  $13.85. 

October  26th —  .\t  Hudson’s,  starting  tomorrow,  a 
great  four  day  furniture  sale. 

Cktober  29th —  Tomorrow!  Values  to  give  May’s  a 
$50,000  furniture  day. 

This  shows  the  variety  and  dominance  of  the  pro¬ 
motions  scheduled  for  the  homefurnishiugs  division. 
There  are  no  specific  dates  for  any  of  these  promo¬ 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  tying  up  radio  promotions 
with  national  events.  Therefore,  the  sales  manager  in 
each  store,  upon  consulting  his  own  records,  must 
select  whatever  dates  are  most  suitable  for  these  de¬ 
partmental  events.  It  is  to  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  every  department  must  1)e  given  its  due  share  of 
promotional  attention.  Only  a  hard-hitting  sales  plan 
will  accomplish  the  expected  results. 


.Month  End  Sales 

Last  year,  the  majority  of  stores  holding  this  event 
scheduled  it  for  Friday’s  selling,  October  30.  This 
year,  this  event  should  again  be  scheduled  on  Friday, 
(X*tol)er  28,  rather  than  on  Monday,  October  31.  Mon¬ 
day  is  too  important  a  day  for  this  clean-up  event. 
Monday  usually  attracts  a  high  type  of  clientele  to  the 
store,  who  are  more  interested  in  new  fashions  at  reg¬ 
ular  jwices. 

Golunihus  Day 

October  12  is  Columbus  Day  and,  in  many  cities,  it 
is  a  school  holiday.  Make  sj)ecial  plans  for  promoting 
the  sale  of  juvenile  needs.  meeting  of  all  buyers  of 
juvenile  merchandise  should  be  called  and  plans  should 
be  definitely  made  to  present  a  unified  appeal  for  this 
business. 

Women’s  and  misses  api)arel  is  al.so  extensively  fea¬ 
tured.  If  it  is  customary  for  business  oftices  also  to 
be  closed,  a  timely  i)resentation  would  be  an  offering 
of  one  or  two  items  from  each  home  furnishing  dejMrt- 
ment,  so  that  both  husband  and  wife  can  shop  together 
and  select  whatever  is  needed  for  their  home.  A  few 
stores  remained  ojK'n  until  9  o’clock. 

Approach  of  (Christmas 

.\lthough  two  months  away,  Chri.sttnas  and  Christmas 
preparations  bob  up  in  store  events  in  ( )ctober.  Per¬ 
sonalized  or  individual  Christmas  gifts,  such  as  stamped 
gofxls  and  fabrics  to  l)e  made  into  gifts,  knitted  gifts, 
personal  engraved  greeting  cards,  initialed  or  mono- 
grammed  handkerchiefs,  playing  cards  and  stationery, 
and  initialed  toilet  articles  and  other  items  for  which 
orders  must  lie  placed  well  in  advance,  should  lie  pro¬ 
moted  during  ( )ctolx;r.  A  few  stores  during  early 
( )ctol)er  offer  Christmas  card  engraving  at  a  discount. 
On  October  7  one  store  promoted  “Christmas  hand- 
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Store  Opens  at  12  Soon  Tomorrow  (Election  Hay)  NALK! 


Cast  Your  Ballot  for  Thrift 

in  AAArY'<;  NFW  MEN'S  STORE! 


kerchief,  haiul-monograninied  in  I’aris,  should  he 
ordered  I)y  October  15."  Tliree  price  groups  for  both 
men  and  women  were  featured. 

In  many  stores,  toytown  is  oi)ened  on  the  last  .Satur¬ 
day  in  October.  T'his  year,  this  would  l)e  C)ctol)er  29. 
Before  this  oi)ening,  many  stores  hold  an  introductory 
sale  of  dolls  and  also  advertise  various  types  of  toys 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month.  The  “Lay-away 
Plan”  is  featured  during  these  early  promotions. 

From  (October  17  to  24.  .Abraham  and  Straus  held 
its  “Third  .Annual  Educational  Toy  Week,”  introducing 
the  five  year  plan  for  toys — a  plan  which  shows  the 
growth  of  a  child’s  play  collection  from  infancy  through 
five  vears.  In  conjunction  with  this  exhibit,  lectures  on 
this  phase  of  child  development  were  programmed  each 
day.  Many  other  stores  appeal  definitely  to  children — 
holding  doll  tea  i)arties.  auto  shows  and  other  interest- 
stimulating  stunts  and  contest  in  which  the  children 
may  particiiiate.  ITie  inirpose  of  these  early  stunts  ob¬ 
viously  is  to  lead  and  inspire  interest  to  a  high  pitch 
in  readiness  for  the  gala  o|)ening  of  Toyland. 

The  First  Two  Weeks  in  November 

Ik-cause  much  of  the  i)romotional  planning  for  the 
last  half  of  November  can  be  added  to  the  I)ecember 
calendar  and  treated  as  ])art  of  the  Christmas  campaign, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  continue  this  calendar  by 
adding  the  first  two  weeks  of  November. 

There  is  another  ])articularly  good  reason  why  this 
is  advisable.  Alany  stores  in  their  anxiety  to  plan  thor¬ 
oughly  for  December  fail  to  realize  the  tremendous 
volume  ]X)tentialities  of  November  and  consequently 
victimize  the  month  with  sporadic  sales  planning.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  Christmas  campaign  is  planned  from  Nov¬ 
ember  15th  to  December  25,  sales  plans  for  the  last 


two  weeks  of  November  will  l)e  carefully  organized. 
November  is  resjx)nsible  for  9.38  per  cent  of  the  an¬ 
nual  volume  in  the  average  store.  Outside  of  Decem- 
er.  this  is  the  highest  monthly  .sales  jjercentage  of  the 
year.  Necessarily  then,  every  selling  day  must  undergo 
■■maximum  planning”  if  sales  quotas  are  to  be  success¬ 
fully  obtained. 

The  first  tw'o  weeks  of  this  month  are  alive  with 
strong  promotions  of  winter  a])parel.  In  most  locali¬ 
ties,  this  month  ushers  in  the  first  really  cold  weather 
of  winter  and  those  jjeoplc  who  have  not  bought  winter 
ai)])arel.  blankets  and  other  winter  needs  realize  that 
these  purchases  can  l)e  no  longer  delayed. 

Kleetion  Day 

rnesday.  November  8  is  lelection  Day  and  it  offers 
many  sales  opportunities  for  practically  all  important 
ai)parel  and  homefurnishing  de];artments.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  days  of  the  year  when  both  husband  and  wife 
can  shop  together.  It  is  also  an  occasion  for  wdiich 
mo.st  stores  make  special  pre])arations — selecting  re])re- 
sentative  apjjarel  and  furniture  values  which  will  at¬ 
tract  a  g(KKl  response.  Shopi)ers  have  le*arned  to  look 
forward  to  genuine  buying  (»p])ortunities  on  this  day. 
rhese  are  some  of  the  promotions  planned  for  this 
event. 

November  2nd — l^lectieni  Day  Tomorrow.  l>e  sure  t(» 
e'ast  a  vote  for  J.  N.  .Adam's  Fashions 
at  T'hrifty  Prices. 

No  school  tomorrow’.  It’s  Election  Day 
and  mother  favors  Alandel’s  for  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Wear. 

\  allies  for  I'oday  and  Election  Day. 
.Sale  10.000  shirts.  $1.15,  men’s  suits 
and  overcoats.  $25.  (^HheT  furnish¬ 
ings  included.) 

AAite  a  ticket  that  can't  lose.  $75  to 
$80  overcoats.  $49. .50.  (Also  furnish¬ 
ings.) 

Cast  your  ballot  for  thrift  in  Alacy's 
new  men’s  store.  (A'^arious  items  pro¬ 
moted.) 

A^ote  yourself  a  fine  winter  overcfiat. 
Men's  coats,  $36.  lAery  coat  was 
made  to  sell  for  at  least  $50. 

For  the  furniture  promotion,  select  one  item  of  bed¬ 
room,  dining  room  and  living  room  furniture  which 
can  be  offered  at  one  ])rice.  (  k'casional  jiieces  will  also 
bring  a  good  response.  Radios  should  l)e  featured  sev¬ 
eral  days  earlier  so  that  they  may  be  installed  in  time 
to  receive  election  returns. 

Election  Day  is  one  of  the  big  sho])])ing  days  of  the 
■  season  and  according  to  the  large  amount  of  linage 
used  for  this  event,  stores  make  l)ig  efforts  to  get  all 
the  business  they  can. 

The  Social  Season 

The  social  season  is  in  full  swing  during  Novemljer. 
The  advertising  department  in  every  store  should  com¬ 
pile  a  complete  calendar  of  all  the  local  events  of  social 
impKjrtance  which  will  occur  during  this  month.  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  and  Armistice  Day  celebrations,  college  proms, 
operas,  Tlianksgiving  events,  local  Country  Club  parties, 
dances,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  weighed  for  their  vol- 
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nine  iH>ssibilities  and  in  some  way  dramatized  in  the 
salts  promotion  schedule  of  windows  and  newspajjer 
space.  Stern’s  last  year  advertised.  "It  costs  but  little 
to  look  fine  in  the  eveninjj,  if  you  cIkhisc  from  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  frocks  in  Stern’s  eveninj^  shop,  $29.50,  $39.50.” 
Another  store.  "Seen  in  the  Diamond  Horseshoe  <tf 
the  .Metropolitan  ( fjwra  —  black  and  white  eveninjj 
wrajis."  lien’s  eveninji;  apparel  also  should  be  featured 
in  this  month.  The  <  k'tober  calendar  sjteaks  more  fully 
of  this  promotional  activity.  'I'he  most  imiKirtant  re- 
(pii-site  for  a  successful  evening  ajtparel  camjtaign  for 
Xovember  is  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  important 
social  events  scheduled  locally. 

Aiiiiislice  Day  Promotions 

If  schools  are  closed  on  this  day,  arrange  an  im])res- 
sive  t'hildren’s  Day  itromotion.  For  this  promotion, 
each  member  of  the  Juvenile  .section  should  offer  one  or 
two  attractively  priced  and  desirable  items.  .\  "Chil¬ 
dren’s  Party”  might  be  plannecl  for  this  day.  .\lso  a 
"Doll’s  Fair"  will  attract  much  attention  and  will  create 
Christmas  spirit  and  early  interest  in  the  Toy  Depart¬ 
ment.  'I'his  Children’s  Day  promotion  can  be  a  two- 
day  event  because  this  year  .\rmi.stice  Day  falls  on 
Friday.  Many  stores  will  also  plan  the  o|)ening  of  their 
I'oy  de])artment  for  either  Friday  or  .Saturday. 

In  most  localities,  .\rmistice  Day  is  not  observed  as 
a  national  holiday.  Usually  at  11  a.  m.  a  two  minute 
silent  tribute  is  the  only  deviation  from  a  normal  day’s 
setting.  Nevertheless,  in  both  newspai)ers  and  windows. 
api)ropriate  patriotic  displays  and  editorials  should  Ik* 
pre])ared.  I'his  lends  a  note  of  news  interest  and  a 
ft*eling  of  alertness  to  the  store. 

In  addition  to  children’s  api)arel.  both  mt*n’s  and 
women’s  ap])arel  should  Ik*  e.xtensively  fe*atured  on  this 
<lay.  Macy’s  last  year  adverti.sed.  "Macy’s  .\rmi.stice 
Day  sale  of  furre*d  coats  and  fur  coats.” 

The  Football  Season 

I'his  is  the  month  when  interest  in  football  reaches 
its  highest  jjeak.  Fither  in  your  city  or  near  your  city, 
there  will  be  one  or  more  I)ig  games  and  every  other 
person  will  be  asking.  ".\re  you  going  to  the  game 
.Saturday?”  .Surely  this  tremendous  interest  in  this 
]K)i)ular  sjjort  can  be  ap]K*aled  to  and  successfully  stim¬ 
ulated  into  .sales  of  the  right  clothes  to  wear  to  the 
games.  Fur  coats,  sports  outfits,  lined  gloves,  wool 
hose,  warm  underwear,  motor  robes,  binoculars  and 
many  other  items  for  warmth  and  comfort — also  apijarel 
nee*ds  for  the  .social  events  that  are  scheduled  after  the 
games — should  be  promoted.  Here  again,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  advertising  de])artment  to  prepare  a  list  of 
all  local  and  major  national  sports  events  of  interest  to 
the  i)eople  in  the  community  and  make  sjjecial  merchan¬ 
dising  ])lans  to  tie  up  with  these  events. 

Usually  stores  promote  apparel  and  accessories  for 
football  games  in  the  Thursday  evening  and  Friday 
morning  newspapers.  On  November  13,  last  year,  one 
store  advertised.  “Even  this  big  college  favorite  had  to 
come  down  in  price — Raccoon  Coats,  $85.”  Numerous 
special  events  of  steamer  rugs  and  motor  robes  are 
featured. 

The  .\pparel  Division 

The  volume  i)eak  for  coats  is  reachetl  in  the  average 
store  during  late  Octoljer  and  early  Noveml)er.  October 
is  usually  the  liest  month  although  Novemlier  is  a  close 
second.  As  mentioned  in  the  Octol)er  calendar,  weather 


l)lays  an  important  part  in  the  sale  of  coats.  Winter 
rears  its  head  in  Noveml)er,  however,  and  those  who 
intend  to  but  have  not  as  yet  purchased  coats  must  do 
so  in  this  month. 

In  preparing  this  calendar,  the  newsi^ajjer  advertising 
of  1931  has  been  analyzed.  Evidently  it  was  a  poor 
year  to  follow  and  prol>ably  no  criterion  of  average  pro¬ 
motional  habits — becau.se  of  the  many  seemingly  unde¬ 
sirable  things  which  were  done.  Fhe  word  “seemingly” 
is  used  because  there  were  certain  existing  factors — 
such  as  unusually  warm  weather,  heavy  stocks,  declin¬ 
ing  market,  etc.,  which  made  retailers  force  business. 
It  is  ho]K*d  that  this  year  will  see  delayed  ])urchases 
stimulated  and  replacement  items  purchased — and  more¬ 
over.  an  effective  promotion:d  job  emjjhasizing  fashion 
and  (juality  as  well  as  i)rice.  Not  ])rice  e.xclusively. 
During  the  first  i)art  of  November,  many  stores  feature 
a  November  Sale  of  Coats.  Usually  three  sjiecial  prices 
are  i)romoted.  East  year  on  November  1,  Sunday  for 
3Ionday,  .\rnold  Constable  announced  its.  ".\nnual 
Noveml)er  Sale  of  Coats — Women’s  and  Misses’  on 
the  fourth  tlor)r,  $26,  $36,  $48 — Women’s  and  Mis.ses’ 
on  the  third  tl(K)r,  $74,  $89  and  $118 — Junior  Misses’, 
fourth  floor,  $26.  $38  and  $54.  'Phis  event  was  re¬ 
peated  often.  Lord  and  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand  em- 
])hasized  three  best  selling  prices,  $97.50,  $79..S0  and 
$59.50.  stating. — we've  tried  to  simi)lify  it  by  showing 
the  eight  most  successful  models  from  many  hundreds.” 
.\  study  of  the  two  ads  is  interesting  and  both  a])]K*als 
e'an  be  used  by  the  majority  of  stores.  .Stern’s  on  the 
same  day  launched  a  new  N(»vemlK*r  fashion — black 
woolen  coats  with  sleek  black  furs.  Herein  lies  the 
best  inirsuit  for  coat  business  during  the  fir.st  half  of 
NovemlK*r  for  the  average  store* — a  rational  promotional 
diet  of  aggressive*  i)rice  ap])eal,  of  new  fashions,  and 


Arnold  Constable  Annual 
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of  best  selling  models  and  prices.  On  Friday  for  Sat¬ 
urday  (November  11)  a  few  stores  promoted  “Satur¬ 
day  is  Coat  Day  at  . ”,  featuring  a  full  page 

of  coats  for  all  members  of  the  family.  Many  stores 
get  behind  the  fur  coat  department  in  a  big  way  during 
November.  For  example,  on  November  1,  McCreery’s, 
New  York  advertised  its  nationally  known,  half-million 
dollar  .sale  of  fine  furs  using  a  double  truck,  25  illus¬ 
trations  at  various  prices.  The  event  was  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  first  two  weeks.  On  November 
5,  Macy’s  promoted  a  November  Sale  of  Furs,  featur¬ 
ing  seven  prices,  no  illustrations.  Many  other  stores 
aggressively  feature  this  de])artment  at  this  time — em¬ 
phasizing  lx)th  best  selling  groups  and  special  prices. 

The  dress  departments  are  featured  in  several  special 
one-price  promotions  during  these  two  weeks.  These 
are  usually  companion  events  to  the  November  Coat 
Sale,  although  concrete  plans  and  preparations  are  made 
to  render  them  effective.  On  or  near  November  7, 
annual  November  dress  sales  are  scheduled  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores.  The  following  headlines  will  convey  an 
idea  of  a  typical  calendar.  (Dates  arc  of  last  year.) 


November  5th — Three  more  reasons  why  Marilyn 
Coats  create  excitement  wherever  they 
go,  with  blue  fox,  with  beaver,  $50. 

Macy’s  November  Sale  of  Furs.  7 
prices  featured. 

Little  women  5  ft.  5  or  under,  find 
many  j)erfect  models  in  the  Wana- 
maker  .\nnual  Sale  of  Women’s  Coats, 
$58,  $78,  $98,  $128. 

Beginning  tomorrow  morning  at  9, 
November  Sale  of  Dresses,  $15,  $23. 

November  6th — Bright  and  warm  and  smart  and  spec¬ 
ially  priced,  girls’  coats,  $19.75. 

More  fur.  more  fashions,  more  value 
in  these  Junior  Misses’  Coats,  $59.50. 
Hundreds  of  coats  under  $100.  The 
most  beautiful  coats  in  the  city  for  the 
money.  $54.75  to  $94.75. 

November  8th — The  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
new,  mid-winter  coat  success  in  town. 
$59.50  to  $195. 

November  9th — .Annual  November  Dress  Sale — Thou¬ 
sands  of  smart  frocks  i)riced  at  low 
cost. 

November  10th— Tomorrow,  a  Alay  event.  Sale  of 
$39.50  copies  of  Paris  Frocks,  $28. 

The  budget  shops  have  one-half  dozen 
ways  of  brightening  your  life  with 
crepe,  $10.75. 

Macy’s  Armistice  Day  Sale,  furred 
coats  and  fur  coats. 

November  11th— Three  budget  solutions  to  the  tea-time 
problem,  $22.50. 

Three-Dress-Shop  Sale.  The  inex¬ 
pensive  dress  shop,  the  sportswear 
shop  and  the  junior  shop,  celebrate  a 
three  day  sale  of  dresses  featuring  one 
special  price,  $15. 

November  12th— Special  purchase  and  sale  350  furred 
coats,  $50. 

November  13th— 500  new  dresses  —  pre-Thanksgiving 
sale,  $12.95. 

It’s  the  furs  that  make  these  O’Neil 
coats  extraordinary  at  $38. 

How  to  spend  the  winter  warmly  as 
told  by  the  children’s  shop  at  Adam’s. 

Our  biggest  single  purchase  of  Coats 
this  season.  $15,000  worth  of  warm, 
richly  furred,  new  coats  made  to  our 
order,  $29.75. 

Which  of  these  four  successes  will  you 
choose  from  the  budget  fur  shop?  $95 
and  $145. 

.All  the  quality  you  expect  from  Lord 
&  Taylor  in  this  $39  budget  coat  event 

There’s  nothing  like  a  leather  coat  for 
wear  and  warmth.  Leather  coats, 
$14.75,  $9.75. 


November  1st — Tomorrow,  our  November  Sale  of 
Coats. 

November  2nd — .An  event  of  interest.  Women’s  and 
misses’  furred  sports  coats,  $38. 

Noveml)er  3rd — .Are  you  one  of  the  50%  who  are  5  ft. 
5  and  under?  Dresses,  $15. 

Noveml)er  4th — We'll  make  your  maid  look  right. 

Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  uni¬ 
forms  and  aprons. 


>IA1Y*S  .\R>IISTI€E  DAY  SALE- 

Furred  Coats  and  Fur  Coats 


MACY’S 
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!:i  a  few  instances,  clearances  of  early  season  models 
(It  dresses  and  coats  at  Ixdow  original  prices  taken  from 
regular  stock  were  scheduled. 

Thanksgiving  Sale  of  Linens 

'I'liere  is  no  specific  date  for  this  event.  Many  stores 
however,  feature  linens  extensively,  concentrating  their 
aggressive  efforts  on  the  peak  volume  week  in  the 
month,  (iimbel’s.  New  York,  last  year,  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  scheduled — “Linen  Week  at  Gimhels.  As 
Thanksgiving  nears,  all  New  York  turns  to  Gimbel’s 
for  fine  table  linens.”  ]\Iany  other  stores  at  this  same 
time  promoted  annual  holiday  .sales  of  table  linens. 

Many  stores  promote  a  Novemlxr  Sale  of  Silks  early 
in  the  month.  Blankets  and  bedding,  of  course,  are 
extensively  featured  during  this  time.  To  encourage 
early  gift  making,  l)oth  silks  and  art  needlework  are 
promoted  during  the  first  two  weeks  utilizing  the  gift 
appeal.  Many  stores  schedule  dollar  .sales  of  art  needle¬ 
work.  National  Wool  Week  which  was  held  last  year 
the  week  of  Novemlxr  8  has  not  been  definitely  sche¬ 
duled.  It  will  probably  be  held  at  alx)ut  the  same  time 
this  year.  Watch  for  further  announcements. 


Large  and  Small  Accessories 

The  volume  importance  of  the  main  floor  depart¬ 
ments  in  November  should  lx  carefully  reviewed.  Early 
gift  jnirchases  are  responsible  for  a  lot  of  this  volume. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  have  gift  stocks  in  condition 
and  on  display  early  and  also  to  plan  a  special  promo¬ 
tion  for  each  important  department  during  the  month. 

Gloves,  for  instance,  produce  13.48  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  volume  in  November ;  handkerchiefs.  9.52 ;  hos¬ 
iery  8.95:  .small  leather  goods.  8.75;  stationery,  10.93; 
jewelry,  9.32 ;  etc.  Special  plans  are  required  to  obtain 
this  business.  It  is  recommended  that  a  dominant  event 
lx  scheduled  for  each  of  these  de])artments — in  addition 
to  the  regular  day-to-day  events. 

Christmas  cards  arc  featured  throughout  the  month. 
I^st  year  on  Novemlxr  3.  one  New  York  store  adver¬ 
tised  a  sixeial  selling  of  Christmas  cards  offering  fifty 
cards  for  $4.95.  The  i)rinting  of  the  names  was  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  price.  This  event  attracted  a  very  good  re¬ 
sponse  from  those  customers  who  wanted  inexpensive, 
jxrsonalized  cards. 


hopping  tomorrow 


LORD  & 
TAYLOR 


vertised,  “A  &  S  biggest  sale  of  corsets  in  30  years — 
a  corset  for  every  figure,  all  new,  all  jxrfect,  $3,  $5, 
and  $10.50.”  At  the  same  time  another  store  offered 
corsets  made  to  sell  for  $7.50  to  $17  for  $3.50.  It  is 
imjx)ssible  to  say  definitely  which — one-price  or  multi¬ 
ple-price  corset  promotions — is  most  effective,  although 
the  latter  is  favored  by  the  greater  number  of  stores. 
.\dvance  gift  sales  of  lingerie  are  extensively  imimoted. 
Usually  this  is  a  one-])rice  offering  and  includes  all 
the  different  jneces  of  underwear,  gowns,  pajamas, 
slips,  panties,  bloomers,  chemises,  step-ins,  etc.  Here 
are  some  of  the  accessory  events  promoted  last  year. 
(  Last  year’s  dates  are  given.) 

Novemlxr  1st —  Annual  sale  of  handkerchiefs.  TAn 
early  Christmas  offering  filled  with 
numerous  specials  for  Ixtth  men  and 
women. ) 

Not  too  early  for  Christmas  cards, 
attractively  Ixjxed  at  25  cents.  50  cents 
and  $1. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your 
Christmas  orders  for  hand-embroid¬ 
ered,  hand-monogrammed  handker¬ 
chiefs.  (3  items  for  both  men  and 
I  women.) 

I  November  3rd — Let  the  wind  howl.  .Silk  wool  hose, 
$1.35  a  pair. 


Corsets  and  Lingerie 

Early  in  the  month,  many  stores  feature  special  sales 
of  corsets.  On  November  1,  .Abraham  and  Straus  ad- 


ABRAHAM  <f 


A  (Sc  S  Biggest  Sale  of 
Corsets  in  30  Years 

A  Corset  /or  Ceery  I'igure—All  \’ew~AU  PerlecI  j  :'ii 

5^  _  $C  _  ^  T  I 
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November  4th — Accessories  for  fall  and  winter  are 
colorful  and  economical.  Gloves,  hand- 
liags,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery. 

November  5th — Great  sale  of  9000  smart,  new  Irags, 
$1.65. 

Noveml)er8th — A  pre-Christmas  Sale  of  $25,000  worth 
of  imi)orted  handkerchiefs. 

Noveml)er  12th-Sale!  Imported,  hand-rolled  linen 
handkerchiefs  at  low'  gift  prices. 

Sale!  Less  than  half  original  prices —  j] 
lilgin  and  Waltham  watches  for  men  i 
ami  women.  j 

November  1st — A  S  biggest  sale  of  corsets  in  30  j 

years.  corset  for  every  figure  all 
new',  all  i)erfect,  $3,  $5  and  $10.  i 

November  3rd — An  annual  Wanamaker  event.  Silk 
sample  Lingerie.  Slips.  panties, 
bloomers,  chemise.  $1.95.  Nightgowns, 
pajamas,  $2.95. 

November  4th — Pre-Christmas  event !  Sale  of  silk  ling-  ! 

erie,  $1.88.  Gow'iis,  pajamas,  dance  i  j 
sets,  chemise,  panties,  step-ins. 

I 

French  girdles  expensive."  Not  when  |; 
Best's  offers  them  for  only,  $10. 
November  10th- Hand-made,  silk  crepe  underthings. 

Shoes  and  Millinery 

As  early  as  November  4,  clearances  of  shoes  are 
scheduled.  The  majority  of  these  clearances,  how'ever, 
are  scheduled  around  November  10.  In  a  few  instances, 
l)efore  the  clearances  are  advertised,  stores  promote 
markdown  sales  of  shoes — such  as  “Sale!  Women’s 
shoes — the  sea.son's  smartest  models,  $6.75.  Reduced 
from  $9.  .\11  taken  from  regular  stcx'k.”  The  adver¬ 
tisement  si^ecifies,  “All  sales  final — no  C.  O.  D’s. — no 
credits — no  exchanges."  Later  clearances  of  broken 
lines  from  regular  stock  are  held. 

.\round  November  10,  after  several  one-price  sales, 
semi-annual  millinery  clearances,  are  also  scheduled. 

Regular  promotions  of  evening  shoes  and  millinery 
are  promoted  during  this  month.  For  example.  “A 
clever  new  fashion  in  hats  for  dinner  or  daytime." 

Men's  and  Boys*  Promotions 

In  the  average  store,  Novemlxr  is  a  slightly  more 
imjxjrtant  volume  month  than  October  for  both  men’s 
and  boys’  departments.  ^len  usually  w'ait  longer  than 
women  to  buy  their  seasonal  needs  and  evidently  their 
l)urchases  are  infiuenced  more  directly  by  w'eather  con¬ 
ditions.  The  style  factor,  too,  is  not  so  acute  in  men’s 
clothing  as  it  is  in  w'omen’s  apparel. 

Unfortunately,  also,  men  realize  more  than  w'omen 
that  the  longer  they  delay  purchasing  the  low'er  ]>rices 
will  be.  In  view  of  these  points,  the  w'ise  store  will  not 
mark  down  clothing  prices  in  November. 

During  the  month,  how'ever,  the  men’s  departments 
must  be  aggressively  j)romoted.  Si)ecial  ])reparations 
for  both  Election  and  Armistice  Days  should  be  made  to 
attract  an  immediate  buying  resjwnse.  Sjxcial  purchase 
sales,  best-selling  price  i)romotions  and  regular  adver¬ 
tisements  featuring  the  important  selling  joints  of  the 
clothing  will  produce  results. 


A  SURVEY  of 

How  are  stores  ^pending  their  publicity  appropriation? 
How  are  direct  mail,  radio,  payroll,  auxiliary  media, 
newspapers,  faring  in  this  era? 

How  are  stores  readjusting  publicity  expenses  to  meet 
today’s  conditions?  What  wasteful  expenditures  have 
been  eliminated? 

What  is  the  trend  in  publicity  expenses? 

How  do  1931  functional  and  departmental  publicity  ex¬ 
penses  compare  with  those  of  1929? 

What  unproductive  services  have  been  suspended?  What 
duties  merged?  Will  stores  reduce  newspaper  expen¬ 
ditures? 

What  efforts  are  being  made  to  make  advertising  more 
effective? 

PUBLICITY 
EXPEX!$E§ 

j  j  1  Startling  developments  which  must  be  immediate¬ 
ly  ly  controlled  are  apjiarent  in  today’s  pub- 
i  licity  budget.  This  comprehensive  report  of  a 
i  survey  of  publicity  e.xi)enses  brings  up  to  date 
I  one  made  in  1929  and  gives  a  brief,  concise  sum- 
I  mar}'  of  trends,  and  also  offers  concrete  suggest- 
I  ions  as  to  how  savings  can  be  effected.  The 
j  findings  from  five  different  volume  groups  of 
!  stores,  from  below  one  million  to  over  ten 
:  million,  and  specialty  stores,  are  included  in  this 

report, 
i 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today. 

!  Only  500  Copies  Available  for  sale 

j  PRICE  THIS  YEAR, 

j  Not  Available  to  Non-Members 

One  copy  has  been  furnished  free  to 
I  j  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 

I  Division  and  to  contributing  stores. 

SxiLES  Promotion'  Divisioiv 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hk*  following  headlines  of  last  year  are  suggestive: 

N'oveniher  1st — Sale  of  men’s  imported  and  domestic 
w(M)l  half  hose,  59c. 

X<iviinl>er  2nd — Cast  your  lallot  for  thrift  in  Macy’s 
new  men’s  store.  (\’arious  items  pro¬ 
moted.) 

Xoxeinher.lrd — 24,000  new  $1.75  and  $3.50  grade 
shirts,  $1.29.  (.*\  large  number  of 

other  furnishing  items  included  in  this 
promotion.) 

Xi'vcmher  6th — Outstanding  eciuiinnent  for  the  deer 
hunter. 

From  Picadilly  to  Herald  Square, 
specially  imported  overcoats  of  British 
cloth  and  British  tailoring,  $46.50. 

Timely  sale  of  pigskin  gloves.  $1.95 
(suede  leather  jackets.  $6.95,  Knglish 
wool  socks,  65c.) 

Xtivemher  0th — A  .sale  for  Juniors — planned  especially 
in  celebration  of  the  .\rmistice  Day 
school  holiday.  Boys  suits,  overcoats, 
jersey  suits,  leather  coats. 

Xovtml)er  12th— Sale  of  men’s  blue  oxford  grey  and 
brown  overcoats.  $29.50. 

Xovemher  13th— Sale !  SjH'cial  jnirchase,  winter  over¬ 
coats  $29 — companion  sale  of  men’s 
smart,  new.  worsted  two-trouser  suits, 
$29. 


THE  MAY  COMPANY  I  jl|  Profitable  Hours 


.Ha*'*  Urratar  Valaca  .Awnarr  .Harr  aad 
Ha^  l*raylr  that  IHiia'*  l.arer»l  Silarr 
la  thr  Ural  Placr  «a  Kprad  »m4  Hmvr 


Alweys  t)*comir>g 
k) 

,-7  The  Hat 
‘4.85 


Splufge  on  wool 
lor  your  yporti 

Dresses 
‘5.95, 


Higliee  Company  beginning  the  great 
annual  ])rc-Christmas  sale  of  men’s 
ties.  95c.  $1.35.  $1.85. 

.S])ecial !  Polo  coats.  $33.  Overcoats 
that  feature  warmth  without  weight. 

Extraordinary  purchase  :ind  sale!  Just 
500  men’s  suits  and  overcoats,  $23.50. 

The  Housefurnishings  Division 

Xow  that  a  lot  of  j)eo]>le  are  settled  after  moving 
time,  many  find  that  odd  jiieces  are  needed  here  and 
there  to  make  their  homes  more  comfortable  and  coz¬ 
ier — even  an  additional  lR*droom  may  have  to  l)e  fur¬ 
nished.  This  makes  it  advisable  to  feature  a  series  of 
S])ecial  .sales  of  cxrcasional  iiieces — chairs,  tables,  sofas, 
desks,  etc.,  and  other  items  including  rugs,  dra]ieries 
and  needed  housewares. 

During  this  month,  the  homefurnishings  cam])aign 
seems  to  revolve  around  ([uality  and  value  or  fashion 
or  correct  design  at  a  price.  Model  rooms  are  pro¬ 
moted.  'J'he  best  selling,  fashion-right  pieces  are  used 
in  the  decorating  of  these  rooms.  Ready-to-hang  drap¬ 
eries.  usually  one-price  promotions,  are  featured — 
“$4.95  a  ])air,  ready-to-hang  rayon,  slub  damask  drap¬ 
eries.”  To  make  the  space  do  double  duty,  the  curtain 
which  is  also  used  in  the  illustration  is  also  advertised. 
Around  Novemlxfr  4,  several  stores  schedule  a  Home 
Thrift  Day,  promoting  all  types  and  kinds  of  si^ecially 
l)riced  homefurnishings. 

Bedding  Week  is  another  promotion  jilanned  for  this 
fir^t  week.  Usually  from  four  to  six  special  l)edding 


iteir.s  are  advertised.  .Special  events  are  planned  for 
both  broadl<K)m  carixjting  and  ( )riental  rugs.  Fireplace 
accessories,  oil  burners,  bridge,  sets,  radios,  ventilators 
-all  are  seasonal  items  which  should  Ik*  promoted  at 
this  time. 

On  Xovemher  9,  The  May  Company  scheduled  a 
I'hank.sgiving  sale  of  needed  housewares,  china,  glass¬ 
ware,  maids’  uniforms,  carving  sets  and  linens.  An 
event  of  this  kind  should  lie  planned  and  even  can  be 
teiK-ated  around  November  13  or  15.  Separate  adver¬ 
tisements  of  China  and  (ilassware  should  l)e  scheduled, 
rile  Novemlier  volume  of  this  dcjiartment  amounts  to 
10.2  jier  cent  of  the  annual  volume.  ( )utside  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  it  is  by  far  the  liest  volume  month  of  the  year. 
Many  stores  feature  sjiecial  imrchases  of  china  during 
this  month. 

Toyland  Openings 

Last  year,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  toylands  were 
opened  on  Saturday,  NovemlK*r  14.  Usually  before  the 
ojiening,  advance  interest  is  built  up  through  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  doll  fairs,  children’s  parties,  advance  sales 
of  toys,  miniature  automobile  shows,  lectures  on  the 
educational  value  of  toys,  supervised  play  for  children 
in  the  store’s  playroom  where  parents  may  leave  chil¬ 
dren  while  shopiiing,  and  numerous  other  features  and 
stunts. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  exixisition  of  toy- 
land  openings  in  this  issue  of  The  Bi:lle:tin.  These 
details  will  lie  fully  treated  in  the  next  issue,  although 
now  is  the  time  to  start  thinking  about  ideas  and  de- 
velo])ing  your  plans. 
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Expenses  Can  Be  Redueed! 

Announcenient  of  latest  survey  of  reduction  of  store 
operating  expenses  as  prepared  jointly  by  the  Store 
Management  Group  and  the  Controllers’  Congress 

-  ■ 


A  PRACTICAL  aid  to  retail 
merchants  in  further  ad¬ 
justing  operating  expenses  to 
present  sales  volume,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  study,  “Expenses  Can  Be 
Reduced,”  just  issued  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  report,  which  has 
been  prepared  and  published  jointly 
by  the  Store  Management  Group 
and  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  presents  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  national  survey  of  methods 
and  means  used  by  progressive  re¬ 
tail  stores  throughout  the  country. 
More  than  150  stores  cooperated  in 
this  study  by  describing  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  problem,  and  its  many  recom¬ 
mendations  of  practical  economies 
obtainable  will  assist  stores  directly 
in  curtailing  operating  costs. 

Always  an  important  factor,  the 
downward  course  of  department 
and  specialty  store  sales  for  the 
past  two  years  and  the  accompany- 
in  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  have 
magnified  the  seriousness  of  the  e.x- 
pense  problem  and  directly  in- 
creasetl  the  tiecessity  on  the  part 
of  stores  to  further  reduce  exjjenses. 
To  assist  stores  in  meeting  the 
present  business  situation,  this  study 
was  made  by  the  Association  and 
reports  have  l)een  distributed  to 
member  concerns  for  their  personal 
use  and  benefit. 

Covering  all  major  operating 
divisions  within  the  store,  the  re¬ 
port  describes  many  si^ecific  and 
practical  economies  obtainable  in 
sales  promotion  and  advertising, 
maintenance,  merchandising  and 
buying,  personnel  management, 
wrapping  and  packing,  purchasing, 
customer  services,  delivery,  and 
workroom,  as  well  as  dealing 
specifically  with  problems  of  gen¬ 
eral  administration,  control,  and 
payroll  expense. 

Proper  Approach  Necessary 

Stressing  the  importance  of  an 
organized  approach  to  the  expense 
problem,  the  study  first  outlines  the 
most  effective  procedures  followed 


by  retail  concerns  in  making  a  store- 
wide  survey  of  all  expense  items 
and  in  securing  the  full  and  con¬ 
stant  cooperation  of  each  major 
division  of  the  store.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  report,  “Any  organized  pro¬ 
gram  to  effect  worthwhile  exj)ense 
reduction  should  begin  by  building  a 
store-wide  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  for  effecting  economy.” 
Illustrating  this  iK)int,  the  report 
summarizes  some  of  the  major 
principles  involved  in  an  intelligent 
approach  to  the  expense  reduction 
problem. 

Such  economies  as  pay  roll  reduc¬ 
tions,  increased  use  of  part-time 
employees,  and  combination  of 
duties  and  functions,  which  have 
have  been  resorted  to  by  stores  gen¬ 
erally,  are  fully  analyzed  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  experience  of  stores  in  re¬ 
ducing  rent  and  insurance  costs, 
general  administrative  and  control 
office  exi)enses.  which  is  particular¬ 
ly  pertinent  to  present  store  oper¬ 
ation.  is  thoroughly  analyzed.  In 
the  field  of  maintenance,  the  study 
illustrates  specific  savings  to  be 
effected  in  housecleaning,  building 
repairs,  heating  and  lighting  acti¬ 
vities.  store  layout,  laundry  service, 
and  st»)re  protection. 

Customer  Services  Studied 

While  most  stores  have  taken 
si)ecial  care  to  maintain  their  usual 
customer  services  on  the  same  effi¬ 
cient  basis,  this  survey  cites  many 
direct  economies  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  building  services, 
personal  shoi)png,  telephone  order¬ 
taking,  floor  and  department  super¬ 
vision.  gift  wrapping,  and  other  ser¬ 
vice  activities,  without  affecting  un¬ 
favorably  the  stores’  relations  with 
their  customers.  The  manner  in 
which  stores  have  effected  definite 
savings  regarding  the  free  shipment 
of  customers’  merchandise,  as  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  report,  is  particularly 
pertinent.  Economies  in  elevator 
operation,  floor  sujiervision,  and 
mail  order  operation  suggest  fur¬ 


ther  savings  which  stores  may  ac¬ 
complish  without  diminishing  the 
service  rendered  to  customers. 

Sections  of  the  report  dealing 
with  advertising  and  merchandising 
activities  contain  many  specific  and 
concrete  illustrations  as  to  savings 
which  may  be  obtained.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  sections  relating 
to  wrappitig  and  packing,  purchas¬ 
ing,  deliverv,  and  workroom  opera¬ 
tion. 

(Jne  of  the  most  valuable  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  report  is  its  stimu¬ 
lating,  ins])i rational  character,  since 
it  suggests  added  possibilities.  It 
calls  to  the  attention  of  stores  many 
sources  of  operating  economy 
which,  because  of  their  obvious 
nature,  may  have  been  overlooked. 

( )ther  suggestions  in  the  report 
offer  new  sources  or  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  expenses  which  have  been 
the  results  of  unusual  planning.  To 
stores  which  have  already  in  their 
own  minds  performed  a  thorough 
and  efficient  job  of  e.xpense  reduc¬ 
tion,  the  study  will  serve  as  a  valu- 
ale  check-list  of  possible  economies 
and  will  assist  in  maintaining  ex¬ 
penses  in  proper  proportion  to  cur¬ 
rent  sales. 

Member  stores  are  urged  to  study 
and  analyze  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  re])ort.  Every  major 
executive  should  review  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations  set 
forth  which  relate  to  his  field  of 
activity.  Collective  consideration  of 
many  of  the  major  savings  recom¬ 
mended  through  group  conferences 
of  department  heads  will  suggest 
means  whereby  additional  economies 
can  be  made. 

Report  for  Members  Only 

Because  of  the  character  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  re- 
I)ort  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
collected  and  compiled,  this  studv 
is  lieing  treated  as  a  confidential 
publication  solely  for  the  use  of 
•Association  members.  Copies  are 
not  available  on  any  basis  to  non¬ 
member  stores,  trade  papers,  or  to 
agencies  serving  the  retail  trade. 
Member  stores  are  asked  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  maintaining  this  report  as  a 
cfmfidential  service. 

•A  membership  copy  of  the  report 
has  been  mailed  to  each  store  hold¬ 
ing  active  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Each  copy  has  been  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  member  of 
record  or  with  the  store’s  name, 
designating  it  as  a  i)ersonal  mem¬ 
bership  copy.  .Additional  copies  are 
obtainable  upon  request  at  a  nominal 
cost. 
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Improve  the  Quality  of 
Advertising 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

{^resident.  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  and 
President,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


WITH  the  lower  levels  of  coni- 
motlity  prices  and  consequent 
reduction  in  the  total  amount 
of  retail  sales,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  retail  advertising  also  must  be 
reduced.  At  present,  a  majority  of 
department  stores,  for  example,  are 
si)ending  nearly  4^  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  net  sales  for  advertising, 
and  about  4  cents  of  this  for  news¬ 
paper  space. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
cost  of  advertising  can  be  reduced. 
One  is  by  having  the  newspapers 
reduce  their  rates  jier  line.  Judging 
from  the  financial  statements  of 
most  of  the  papers,  however,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  they  hesitate  to 
do  this.  The  other  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  purpose,  and  with 
far  more  constructive  lienefit  to 
lx)th  the  retail  stores  and  the  news- 
lapers,  is  for  the  papers  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  advertising. 

Returns  the  Decisive  Factor 

In  the  long  run,  advertising  cost 
must  always  l)e  measured  by  the 
returns  of  business  to  the  store.  If 
size  of  space  used  were  the  only 
factor  that  determines  returns,  then 
a  reduction  in  lineage  rates  would 
be  the  only  solution.  Such  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Repeated  tests 
show  that  often  a  relatively  small 
space  of  advertising  can  bring  big 
returns,  provided:  (1)  that  the 
merchandise  offered  is  of  the  kind 
and  quality  that  ])eo])le  need  and 
want;  (2)  that  the  ad  is  attractively, 
clearly  and  honestly  written;  (3) 
and  provided  that  the  consuming 
public  believes  what  the  ad  tells 
them.  The.se  three  conditions  are 
the  principal  factors  that  determine 
the  returns  and  the  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  store.  Of  these  three 
provisions,  by  far  the  most  needed 
today  is  the  third.  Consumer  con¬ 
fidence  is  the  quantity  most  lacking 
and  is  the  one  thing  most  essential 
if  we  are  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
advertising  to  the  retail  stores. 

L  nless  the  newspapers  them¬ 


selves  take  such  measures  as  will 
restore  public  confidence  in  their 
advertising,  I  doubt  if  any  practi¬ 
cable  amount  of  rate  reduction 
would  bring  the  cost  down  to  a  level 
that  the  retail  stores  can  afford  to 
pay.  At  present  I  doubt  if  50  per 
cent  of  the  retail  advertising  is 
profitably  productive.  While  the 
problem  of  improving  the  quality 
of  advertising  and  of  restoring 
l)ublic  confidence  is  a  matter  that 
must  have  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  legitimate  retail  advertisers, 
still  it  is  one  that  the  newspapers 
can  and  must  help  to  solve.  No 
matter  how  scrupulous  any  one 
merchant  or  group  of  merchants 
may  Ije  in  their  statements  and  in 
regard  to  the  merchandise  they  offer, 
it  still  rests  with  the  newspapers 
themselves  to  see  to  it  that  someone 
else  does  not  tear  down  their  entire 
work  by  offering  unserviceable 
goods  and  by  misrepresentation. 

Personally,  I  l)elieve  that  the 
newspapers  collectively  can  put  into 
effect  a  standard  of  advertising 
l)ractice  that  soon  will  wipe  out  the 
mistrust  consumers  now  feel  and 
that  will  increase  by  a  large  per¬ 
centage  the  returns  of  their  adver¬ 
tisers.  Such  a  move  would  be 
worth  more  to  the  advertisers  than 
almost  anything  else  the  papers  can 
do,  and  also  would  mean  a  vast 
saving  to  the  consuming  public. 

Of  course,  the  pajjers  now  exer¬ 
cise  a  certain  censorship  of  their 
advertising,  but  there  is  no  uniform 
standards  and  in  the  pressing  need 
for  business  even  the  recognized 
rules  frequently  are  infringed.  For 
example,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  5  months  of  1932,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  has  been 
called  up  to  investigate  no  less 
than  975  complaints  of  advertising 
and  found  that  in  674  of  them  there 
was  just  cause  for  criticism.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  this  respect  are  no  worse 
than  in  other  cities,  in  fact,  I 
should  say  they  are  decidedly  better 
than  in  many  places. 

If  the  leading  newspapers  of  each 


city  will  purge  their  advertising 
columns  of  all  misleading  state¬ 
ments  and  will  conscientiously  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  sort  of  copy  that 
is  not  for  the  l)est  interests  of  the 
consumer,  the  value  of  their  pages 
to  the  retail  merchant  will  be  tre¬ 
mendously  increased. 

There  is  still  a  broader  obligation 
on  the  jmijers  than  simply  eliminat¬ 
ing  untruthful  statements.  Take, 
for  example,  the  matter  of  price 
advertising — such  an  ad,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  I  recently  saw  in  a  New 
York  daily  pajier:  "Yesterday  $10. 
to<lay  $5.”  To  the  consumer  this 
.says:  “Wait  and  see  what  it  will 
Ije  tomorrow.”  As  I  write  this  I 
have  before  me  an  ad  that  appeared 
in  a  Boston  paper  last  evening,  which 
delil)erately  casts  suspicion  on  the 
fashions  of  the  fall  and  winter  coats 
offered  in  August  sales  by  the 
other  stores.  Such  tactics  bring  no 
benefit  to  the  store  employing  them, 
but  they  do  injure  all  retail  busi¬ 
ness  and  all  newspaper  advertising 
l)ecause  they  shake  public  confi¬ 
dence. 

CounseHor  for  Retail  Advertising 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  would 
l^ay  every  city  newspaper  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  its  advertising  office  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  retail 
promotion  and  merchandising,  to 
act  as  adviser  and  counsellor  to  the 
retail  advertisers.  As  it  is  now,  the 
entire  staff  of  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  is  bent  prim¬ 
arily  upon  selling  as  much  lineage 
as  }X)ssible.  The  great  need  is  for 
someone  whose  job  it  will  l)e  to 
help  make  the  paper’s  advertising 
profitable  for  the  advertiser.  A 
word  of  caution  from  such  an 
executive  would  prevent  most  of  the 
sort  of  mistakes  I  referred  to  above. 
The  sound  advice  and  suggestions  he 
could  give  and  the  intelligent  sort  of 
censorship  he  could  exercise,  would 
clean  up  most  of  the  abuses  that 
are  now  scuttling  the  business  of 
advertising. 

In  every  other  industry,  a  very  in¬ 
tensive  effort  is  made  to  educate  the 
customer  to  the  best  use  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  product ;  but  the  salesman¬ 
ship  of  newspaper  advertising,  as  a 
whole,  has  neglected  to  provide  any 
such  service.  It  has  left  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  his  own  resources,  interfer¬ 
ing  only  to  prevent  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  infringements  of  the  interests  of 
others.  There  is  great  need  for 
education  and  help,  and  it  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  great  majority  of 
retail  merchants. 
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In  their  columns,  the  papers  are 
keenly  alert  to  find  the  optimistic 
and  constructive  news ;  the  same 
effort  intelligently  directed  to  their 
advertising  would  be  equally  effect¬ 
ive  in  developing  the  confidence  of 
consumers.  After  all,  good  adver¬ 
tising  is  news  and  it  is  one  of  the 
features  that  helps  sell  papers.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  to  be  effective,  must  in¬ 
spire  the  confidence  of  the  consumer 
and  create  a  desire  on  his  part  for 
the  merchandise  offered.  It  must 
represent  merchandise  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  value,  such  as  the  public 
needs  and  wants.  Advertising  must 
hold  no  disappointments  for  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  best  prestige  advertising  is 
that  which  is  specifically  directed  at 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  We  build 


of  business  in  nearly  every  line  of 
manufacture.  These  manufacturers 
were  not  totally  responsible  for  this 
situation  and  some  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  can  be  placed  upon  the  buy¬ 
ers,  eager  to  buy  merchandise  at  a 
lower  price.  True  enough,  the  people 
were  unable  to  pay  the  high  prices 
developed  in  the  careless  period  be¬ 
fore  1929.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  consumer  was 
anxious  to  swing  from  good  quality 
merchandise  to  poor  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  overnight  and  this  is  what 
many  stores  offered  their  trade. 

Assuming  that  the  buyer  is  up  to 
date  on  fashion  and  assuming  that 
she  is  well  posted  on  what  the 
people  are  wearing  and  what  the 
people  want,  after  she  has  bought 
her  merchandise  to  conform  with 
the  right  specifications  and  has  seen 
that  the  material  is  of  good  quality 
and  also  the  workmanship  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  buyer  to  talk  intelli¬ 
gently  to  her  salespeople  about  the 
merchandise.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assiune,  considering  the  means  at 
his  or  her  disposal,  that  the  buyer  is 
well  pjosted  on  Fashion.  The  con¬ 
sumer  today  wants,  more  than  ever 
before,  a  garment  that  will  give  good 
satisfaction.  How  muuch  easier  it 
will  make  it  for  a  salesperson  to  be 
in  a  position  to  say  to  the  customer, 
“We  are  selling  a  product  that  is 
made  just  as  well  as  we  know  how 
to  have  it  made.” 

Skimping  Causes  Customer 
Dissatisfaction 

Every  customer  wants  quality  and 
often  times,  if  a  customer  cannot 


our  reputations  by  the  goods  we  sell ; 
not  by  the  traditions  we  talk  about. 
Newspaper  advertising  is  the  quick¬ 
est  vehicle  we  have  by  which  to 
reach  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  public.  Through  it  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  emotional  appeal  that  creates 
desire  for  ownership.  Honestly  and 
intelligently  used,  it  is  a  sound  and 
permanent  builder  of  business;  but 
its  abuse  will  work  just  as  surely 
and  patently  against  us.  Because 
others,  if  not  ourselves,  have  abused 
the  use  of  advertising,  and  because 
we  all  have  been  guilty  of  neglect¬ 
ing  its  quality,  we  now  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  advertising  costs 
that  cannot  be  maintained.  The  ob¬ 
vious  solution  is  to  wipie  out  the 
abuse  and  to  raise  the  quality. 


afford  the  price,  she  would  prefer 
to  have  a  garment  made  of  a  lower 
priced  material  but  have  it  sewn 
together  properly  and  cut  in  full 
prop)ortion.  If  a  customer  buys  a 
low  priced  article,  she  is  more  quick¬ 
ly  dissatisfied  with  it  if  it  is  skimp)ed. 
If  a  lower  priced  material  is  used 
and  represented  as  such,  yet  is  cut 
and  sewn  properly,  the  customer 
knows  what  she  is  buying  and 
knows  that  she  is  getting  what  she 
pays  for. 

In  times  like  these,  the  buyer 
should  go  in  for  building  up  quality 
merchandise  rather  than  tearing  it 
down.  She  should  deal  with  houses 


that  have  the  same  attitude  and  will 
try  to  improve  their  merchandise 
rather  than  attempt  to  cheapen  it. 
I  believe  that  the  consumer’s  ex- 
p)erience  for  the  past  few  years  has 
taught  them  much  about  buying 
quality.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
p>art  of  the  consumer  today  to  de¬ 
mand  quality.  A  change  in  many 
manufacturing  industries  is  taking 
place  along  the  same  lines.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  switched  from  a 
quality  type  of  business  to  a  price 
business  discovered  that  the  price 
business  could  be  done  only  at  a 
great  loss.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
them  discovered  it  too  late.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  toward 
low  prices  to  be  profitable  to  either 
manufacturers  or  retailers.  Making 
and  selling  fashion  and  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  only  solution  today 
for  bringing  back  the  profits.  Buy¬ 
ers  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  departments  rests 
upxDn  the  inability  to  sell  quality 
merchandise  that  will  fill  in  the  gap 
created  by  falling  prices  and  the 
necessity  to  sell  so  many  more  units. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  sell  fewer 
units  but  merchandise  of  a  better 
quality,  more  people  would  be  sat¬ 
isfied. 

In  this  day  a  buyer  cannot  be 
simply  an  order  placer  and  the  sales 
force  cannot  be  order  takers.  They 
must  know  all  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  are  handling.  The 
old  standards  of  exact  business 
dealings  are  those  which  will  pre¬ 
vail  today.  Quality  merchandise 
brings  a  more  satisfactory  price 
even  at  the  end  of  a  season. 


Courtesy,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York 


The  Buyer’s  Job 

(Continued  from  page  655) 
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Sears,  Roebuck 

PLANS  THREE  NEW  STORES  IN  THE  EAST 

and  orders  complete  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  for  each 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


'\Nationali^ 

CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


Showing  National  Cash  Registers  as  used  in  different  Sears*  Roebuck  Stores 


THE  national  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


At  another  step  in  its  consistent 
expansion  program  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company  will  open  three  new 
stores  in  the  East. 

Following  out  their  policy  of 
complete  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  Sears  has  ordered  one 
hundred  and  two  latest  type  Class 
2000  machines  for  these  stores. 

In  some  Sears  stores  seven  or  eight 
Nationals  represent  complete 
equipment.  In  others  such  as  the 
three  now  being  planned  thirty  or 
more  machines  are  used  in  each. 


In  the  largest  of  all  .  .  .  State  Street 
in  Chicago  .  .  .  there  are  over  two 
hundred. 

All  together  Scars,  Roebuck  uses 
almost  five  thousand  National 
Cash  Registers  .  .  .  each  providing 
the  fastest  possible  service 
wherever  it  is  used. 

The  machines  are  of  the  multiple- 
drawer,  clerk-wrap  type.  Their 
printed  sales  checks  and  machine- 
audited  figures  definitely  reduce 
auditing  and  stationery  costs  as 
well  as  speeding  up  service. 


Like  Sears,  Roebuck,  many  other 
department  stores  are  finding  that 
the  newest  type  National  Cash 
Register  equipment  is  decidedly  a 
paying  investment  at  this  time. 
Even  where  extensive  changes  are 
not  made  the  installation  of 
machines  in  individual  depart¬ 
ments  is  proving  a  profitable  move. 
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Methods  of  Interpreting  Consumer  Demand 

{Continued  from  page  673) 


for  it?  Do  they  employ  outside 
domestic  help?  Are  all  members  of 
the  family  consulted  in  purchases  of 
this  type?  Does  the  woman  of  the 
home  read  the  newspaper — front 
page,  woman’s  page,  society  page? 
Is  it  estimated  that  women  are  not 
as  interested  in  women’s  pages  as 
formerly,  that  they  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  world  economics,  business, 
political  and  social  affairs? 

Family  Surveys  in  Trading  Area 
Needed 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  family  consumption  of 
articles  from  one  income  bracket  to 
another.  The  only  way  to  secure 
family  consumption  data  that  are 
intimately  correlated  as  they  should 
be  with  income  level  and  other 
economic  factors,  would  be  to  sur¬ 
vey  families  in  given  trading  areas. 
Such  an  investigation  would  indi¬ 
cate  how  many  pairs  of  hose  the 
woman  whose  family  income  is 
$2,000  a  year  uses  and  how  many 
pairs  are  used  by  the  woman  whose 
family  income  is  $10,000  a  year. 
Such  information  would  be  of  great 
value  to  retailers  in  gauging  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  market.  Customer 
control,  the  analysis  of  charge  ac¬ 
count  purchases,  would  be  much 
more  effective  if  we  had  a  statement 
of  expenditures  at  different  income 
levels. 

From  the  retailers’  viewpoint,  a 
representative  study  of  income 
would  assist  in  the  coordination  of 
price  lines  in  different  departments. 
One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms 
of  department  stores  is  that  differ¬ 
ent  departments  cater  to  different 
income  groups.  There  is  often  a 
failure  to  direct  merchandising 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

ASSISTANT  TO  OWNER.  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  OR  BUYER 

Position  as  assistant  to  owner,  super¬ 
intendent  or  buyer.  28  years'  experience 
in  general  department  store  work,  15  as 
superintendent  and  assistant  to  owners. 
Exi^rience  covers  buying  of  toilet  goods, 
stationery,  silks,  and  store  supplies,  also 
maintenance  credit  department,  employ¬ 
ment,  merchandising,  and  all  general  de¬ 
partment  store  work.  Acquainted  with  the 
medium  and  better  class  merchandise. 
1-58-32. 

CONTROLLER 

Controller  of  return  goods — with  suc- 
cepful  record  in  department  store  doing 
thirty  million  dollars  business — specializ¬ 
ing  in  store  systems.  Available  at  once. 
1-59-32. 


efforts  in  each  department  for  the 
same  customer  group.  If  the  aver¬ 
age  family  income  of  a  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  is  $5,000  a  year,  what  is  the 
typical  amount  these  customers 
spend  for  each  item  of  clothing  or 
housef  urnishings  ?  The  answer 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  mer¬ 
chandising  best-selling  price  lines  in 
each  department. 

What  price  coat  is  usually  bought 
by  the  woman  who  spends  $20  for  a 
dress?  How  much  would  the  same 
woman  spend  for  a  hat,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  or  a  pair  of  hose?  Again, 
how  many  of  each  of  these  items  at 
these  prices  can  she  afford?  These 
facts  cannot  be  ascertained  when  so 
little  is  known  about  the  spending 
habits  and  budgets  of  customers  of 
the  store. 

One  store  endeavored  to  work 
out  material  of  this  type  by  means 
of  a  question  blank  sent  to  custom¬ 
ers.  This  survey  was  designed  to 
secure  information  dealing  with 
customers  expenditures  for  rent, 
taxes,  services,  charities,  social  ac¬ 
tivities,  motor  expense,  medical  and 
dental  bills  and  the  amounts  set 
aside  for  savings  and  vacations.  In 
addition,  it  included  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  for  clothes  by  item  for 
every  member  of  the  family.  These 
facts  were  then  considered  with  a 
statement  of  the  family  income. 

One  consumer  survey,  nation 
wide  in  character,  has  attempted  to 
establish  the  extent  of  home  owner¬ 
ship,  the  make  and  age  of  automo¬ 
biles,  the  make  and  age  of  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  including  furniture, 
radios,  vacuum  cleaners,  pianos, 
washing  machines,  mechanical  re¬ 
frigerators  ;  whether  food  and  other 
necessities  are  purchased  by  brand 


MERCHANDISER-BUYER 

Merchandiser  and  buyer  of  ready-to- 
wear  for  a  medium  to  large  store,  or  gen¬ 
eral  merchandiser  for  a  smaller  volume 
store  with  twelve  years  of  successful  re¬ 
sults.  Experience  in  stores  doing  from 
1  to  30  million — also  central  office  experi¬ 
ence  in  store  chain.  Thoroughly  capable 
in  all  retail  responsibilities ;  knows  ex¬ 
pense,  dollar  and  unit  control  thoroughly ; 
clean  record  with  best  of  references. 
Married,  33  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere 
on  nominal  salary  and  bonus  based  on 
results.  1-60-32. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  BUYER 

Twenty-eight  years  old  college  man 
experienced  in  merchandising  and  buying 
home  furnishings ;  last  four  years  divi¬ 
sional  man  with  a  leading  Eastern  store; 
clever  buyer,  aggressive  promoter,  small 
stock  man,  real  profit  maker.  More  in¬ 
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names;  how  much  of  the  family 
buying  is  done  at  department  stores 
and  the  price  range  for  clothing. 

Measure  of  Consumer  Response 
Necessary 

As  indicated  by  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Nystrom,  it  is  necessary  that  stores 
take  steps  to  measure  pulling  power 
and  customer  response.  An  effective 
gauge  to  reaction  of  the  potential 
customer  to  a  store  can  be  obtained 
in  the  regular  periodical  use  of  two 
ratios ;  first,  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  people  entering  the  store  to  the 
number  of  people  who  pass  by  and, 
second,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
transactions  to  the  number  of  people 
who  enter  the  store  within  that 
period. 

That  consumer  buying  power  has 
I)een  restricted  is  a  sound  market 
fact.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it, 
presents  another  problem.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  individual  mer- 
chandizer,  several  things  might  be 
done:  first,  the  merchandizer  might 
offer  products  at  cut  prices ;  he 
might  extend  the  time  payment  per¬ 
iod;  he  might  offer  premiums;  ex¬ 
cessive  trade-in  allowances;  and  he 
might  feature  a  “Buy  Now’’  cam¬ 
paign.  These  policies  are  not  rec¬ 
ommended.  Many  of  them  have 
proven  unsound  and  futile.  They 
are  mentioned  here  because  they  re¬ 
flect  the  efforts  of  individual  re¬ 
tailers.  What  can  his  trade  associa¬ 
tion  do?  Certainly  it  can  pioneer  in 
the  collection,  coordination  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  facts  concerning  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
it  can  analyze  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance.  and  other  programs  designed 
to  stabilize  consumer  buying  power. 
The  responsiblity  of  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  in  the  future  “service  to  mem¬ 
bers’’  may  embrace  elements  of 
social  responsibility  to  consumers. 


terested  in  (opportunity  offered  than  imme¬ 
diate  money.  1-61-32. 

“ONE  MAN”  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  AVAILABLE 
Recently  operated  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  Southern  department  store, 
volume  over  1  million.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  scientific  budgeting  of  an 
advertising  appropriation,  modern  mer¬ 
chandise  and  merchandising.  Notable 
C(ip}'writer,  layout  man.  College  trained, 
25,  whose  active  mind,  sales  sense  and 
integrity  should  prove  profitable  to  any 
progressive  organization.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  1-63-32. 

PUBLICITY  AND  SALES 
PROMOTION 

Publicity  director  charge  of  promotions 
for  20  store  chains  seeks  new  position. 
Previous  display  and  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandising  experience.  Able  to  get  good 
cooperation.  1-64-32. 


ACCOUNTING  COSTS 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
A  liKht  key  touch  •cniatet  the  motor  .  .  .  end 
the  motor  instaatly  completes  the  operation,  each 
key  rettisterioE  its  lull  value  on  the  dials. 


THE  MAY  COMPANY  of  LOS  ANGELES 

This  large  and  well-known  department  store  uses  sixty-nine  Burrougns 
machines  of  various  types  in  its  accounting  department. 


All  burroughs  machines 

SPEED  UP  THE  WORK  AND  CUT 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  Egures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  toul  of  each  set;  adds  itroups  of  f  aures.  furnish- 
ina  a  total  of  each  fcroup  and  a  grand  total  of 
group  totals. 
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Speed  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  every  Burroughs  machine. 

Burroughs  machines  also  provide  special  automatic  fea¬ 
tures  of  operation  which  save  time  and  labor,  speed  up 
production  and  lessen  operator  fatigue. 

There  are  many  models,  many  styles  of  Burroughs 
machines  especially  designed  for  different  kinds  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounting.  Many  of  them  have  been  recently 
introduced.  Each  one  carries  the  Burroughs  standard 
guarantee;  each  is  backed  by  Burroughs  own  nation¬ 
wide  service  organization. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine  .  .  .  with 
examples  showing  how  it  is  saving  time  and  money  for 
other  department  stores  . . .  telephone  the  local  Burroughs 
office,  or  write — 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  msny  automatic  features  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  posting,  in  9ne 
operation,  combinations  of  records  requiring 
typewrinen  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machinn  most  commonly  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeeping  not  requiring  typewritten 
description.  Posts  combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  TIIR  BULLETIN 
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The  Boston  Retail  Parcel  Delivery  Case  Study 

(Continued  from  page  680) 


cent  in  1930  and  20.3  per  cent  in 
1931 ;  while  “Parcel  Post”  accounted 
for  18.8  per  cent  in  1930  and  17.6 
per  cent  in  1931.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  of  “Own  Trucks” 
was  45.8  per  cent  of  total  deliveip^ 
cost  in  1930  and  45.1  per  cent  in 
1931 ;  “Delivery  Purchased”  ac¬ 
counted  for  32.4  per  cent  in  1930 
and  33.3  per  cent  in  1931 ;  and 
“Parcel  Post”  accounted  for  21.8 
jjer  cent  in  1930  and  21.6  per  cent 
in  1931. 

In  another  instance  57.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  volume  of  parcels  were 
delivered  by  “Own  Trucks”  in  1930 
and  74.4  per  cent  in  1931 :  “De¬ 
livery  Purchased”  accounted  for 
29.4  per  cent  in  1930  and  13.1  per 
cent  in  1931 ;  while  “Parcel  Post” 
accounted  for  13.1  per  cent  in  1930 
and  12.3  per  cent  in  1931.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  “Own 
Trucks”  was  41.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  delivery  cost  in  1930  and  47.4 
jier  cent  in  1931 ;  while  “Delivery 
Purchased”  accounted  for  43.8  |)er 
cent  in  1930  and  31.8  per  cent  in 
1931 ;  and  “Parcel  Post”  accounted 
for  15.1  per  cent  in  1930  and  20.8 
per  cent  in  1931. 

Unit  Cost  Per  Parcel 

The  unit  cost  per  parcel  varies 
considerably  as  between  type  of  de¬ 
livery  and  fluctuates  still  greater 
when  compared  by  months  through¬ 
out  the  year.  In  one  case,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  unit  cost  of  parcels 
delivered  for  a  two-year  period  by 
the  store’s  “Own  Trucks”  showed 
a  fluctuation  from  a  low  point  of 


6.6  cents  per  parcel  to  14.1  cents 
l)er  parcel  in  1930;  and  from  6.6 
cents  to  19.0  cents  in  1931.  For 
Parcel  Post  from  9.6  cents  to  13.9 
cents  in  1930  and  from  9.8  cents 
to  15!0  cents  in  1931.  For  Express 
Companies,  from  12.6  cents  to  18.8 
cents  in  1930  and  from  11.5  cents 
to  16.8  cents  in  1931.  The  annual 
average  monthly  unit  cost  per  par¬ 
cel  in  the  same  store  by  auto  was 
8.1  cents  in  1930  and  7.7  cents  in 
1931 ;  by  parcel  post,  10.7  cents  in 
1930  and  10.7  cents  in  1931 ;  and 
for  delivery  purchased,  18.7  cents 
in  1930  and  17.2  cents  in  1931. 

In  another  case,  a  camparison  of 
the  unit  cost  of  parcels  delivered 
for  a  two  year  period  by  the  stores 
own  trucks,  showed  much  the  same 
fluctuation  for  all  types  of  delivery. 
The  annual  average  monthly  unit 
cost  i)er  parcel,  however,  delivered 
by  auto,  was  10.1  cents  in  1930 
and  8.1  cents  in  1931;  by  parcel 
ix)8t.  14.6  cents  in  1930  and  14.2 
cents  in  1931 ;  and  for  delivery  pur¬ 
chased  16.2  cents  in  1930  and  16.2 
cents  in  1931.  The  total  unit  cost 
in  the  first  case  in  1930  was  12.5 
cents  and  11.8  cents  in  1931,  while 
in  the  second  case  the  total  unit 
cost  was  13.6  cents  in  1930  and  12.8 
cents  in  1931. 

Those  stores  that  are  members  of 
the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board, 
using  the  consolidated  delivery  com¬ 
pany  pay  9  cents  and  10  cents  f)er 
count,  depending  upon  the  zone. 
Non-members  are  charged,  on  a 
basis  of  volume,  from  12  cents  to 
18  cents  per  “count”.  Manufac¬ 


turers  and  jobbers  handling  com¬ 
modities  where  weight  is  a  factor, 
are  allowed  a  maximum  of  50 
popnds  to  the  “count”.  A  slight 
deviation  from  the  rate  to  manu¬ 
facturers  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  tea  or  similar  small,  light  cartons, 
where  a  minimum  of  one  “count” 
is  charged  for  one  carton,  but  ad¬ 
ditional  cartons  to  the  same  address 
(when  cartons  are  small  in  size) 
are  cliarged  for  on  a  basis  of  5 
cents  or  6  cents  each.  Those  stores 
tliat  use  local  express  lines  entirely 
pay  anywhere  from  12  cents  to  20 
cents  per  count,  depending  upon  the 
destination.  Subscribers  to  the 
former  “Gxjperative  Delivery” 
were  laying  12  cents  per  “count” 
at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  on 
October  1,  1931. 

Delivery  Routes 

The  number  of  deliver^'  routes 
operated  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
store  and  the  season  of  the  year  and 
show,  in  some  instances,  consider¬ 
able  expansion  and  contraction. 
.‘\nalyzing  the  number  of  routes  by 
the  four  seasons.  Spring,  Summer, 

Fall  and  Winter,  it  is  found  that 
one  organization  operates  42,  38, 

42,  and  54  routes  respectively ; 
while  another  organization  oper¬ 
ates  30,  26,  30  and  36  respectively. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of 
routes  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  additional  territory  is  l)eing  j 
covered  but  usually,  due  to  in¬ 
creased  volume,  normal  routes  are 
divided  or  made  into  “splits”. 

While  some  delivery  systems  may 
bring  into  parcel-deliverj'  use  at  such 
times,  certain  vehicles  which  have 
been  maintained  for  emergencies, 
other  systems  hire  extra  vehicles 
(Continued  on  page  715) 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

MANAGER 

Available  for  proper  connection  as 
Store  operating  Manager  or  Assistant  to 
Owner,  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
buying,  merchandising,  promotion  and 
operating  methods.  Mens’  and  Boys’ 
clothing.  Furnishings,  Work  Clothing, 
Shoes,  Ready-to.Wear,  Knit  Goods,  Dry 
Goods,  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Leather 
Goods,  Accessories,  Toilet  Goods.  Famil¬ 
iar  with  source  of  supplies.  Salary 
consistent  with  present  days’  condition  and 
percent  Net  Profits  produced.  Inter¬ 
mountain  or  Western  States  preferred. 
Available  on  reasonable  notice.  Interested 
in  position  of  permanency  and  aiding  in 
producing  profitable  performance,  in  store 
binder  $500,000.  1-64-32. 


ALTER.\TION  DEPARTMENT 
HEAD 

Tailor  and  dressmaker.  European 
training.  Experience  in  highclass  depart¬ 
ment  stores  as  head  of  alteration  depart¬ 
ment.  First-class  references.  1-65-32. 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS  BUYER 

Thoroughly  experienced  buyer  and 
saleswoman— cutlery,  silverware,  school 
supplies,  handbags,  kitchen  utensils,  gift 
wares.  Spraks  Grerman  and  Bohemian 
fluently — willing  to  go  anywhere.  1-68-32. 

STORES  AVAILABLE 


FOR  SALE 

Specialty  Department  Store  100%  loca¬ 
tion,  in  prosperous  city  of  65,000.  Store 
has  good  standing,  small  clean  stock,  no 
debts,  select  charge  account  list,  four 
floors,  favorable  lease  can  be  made  for 
long  or  short  period,  additional  floor 
space  obtainable  if  desired,  present  space 
capable  of  half  million  volume.  Total 


cash  price  less  than  $125,000.  W.  Va. 
in  care  of  The  Bulletin. 

FOR  SALE 

West  Virginia  Department  Store  hand¬ 
ling  complete  ready-to-wear  lines  for 
men,  women  and  children,  established 
trade  on  high  grade  lines,  complete  Grand 
Rapids  equipment,  leading  store  in  well 
situated  town  of  4,000.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  person  who  wants  a  small  well 
organized  business  which  is  successfully 
establish^.  Favorable  lease  on  two 
story  brick  building  requires  about  $W.- 
000  to  buy.  Address  SWV  c/o  The 
Bulletin. 

FOR  SALE 

Department  store  in  fast  growing  city 
of  40.0OO,  located  in  rich  dairying  and 
industrial  community;  store  bldg.  lOOx 
130,  best  location  in  town,  desirable  lease ; 
illness  reason  for  selling ;  in  business  over 
30  years.  For  particulars  write.  1-67-32. 
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during  Christmas  and  other  j)ei:k 
sejisons  while  still  others,  instead 
of  maintaining  extra  vehicles,  hire 
local  express  Ijnes  to  deliver  the 
bulk  or  over-flow,  as  needed,  at  a 
fixed  cost  per  “count”  on  parcels. 

Production  Per  Driver 

The  number  of  parcels  a  driver 
should  deliver  and  the  number  of 
calls  he  should  make  in  a  day  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 
Such  factors  as  the  seasonal  vari¬ 
ation  in  sales  volume,  the  physical 
rharacteristics  of  the  route,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the .  driver  has  a  heli)er 
and  even  the  personal  makeup  of 
the  driver  himself,  all  tend  to  influ¬ 
ence  his  daily  production. 

two  year  analysis  of  the  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  of  the  number  of 
sales  transactions  and  the  number 
of  jiarcels  handled  per  month,  re¬ 
vealed  a  remarkable  consistency 
between  the  two.  It  is  also  showed 
that  the  spring  months  of  April 
and  May  and  the  fall  months  of 
October  and  November  very  closely 
compared  with  the  avviage  monthly 
figure  for  transactions  and  de¬ 
liveries,  while  the  months  of  August 
and  December  were  the  low  and 
high  months  resi)ectively.  There¬ 
fore,  in  presenting  figures  which 
show  the  seasonal  variation  in  aver¬ 


age  daily  stops  per  driver,  the 
months  of  May,  August,  October 
and  December  were  selected  as  being 
representative.  The  seasonal  aver¬ 
age  number  of  stops  per  driver  in 
1931  amounted  to  225  stops  in  one 
organization  and  224  stops  in 
another  organization.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  number  of  calls  repre¬ 
sented  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  scops,  while  in  the  second 
instance  the  number  of  calls  repre¬ 
sented  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  stops.  Then  again,  in  the 
first  instance,  C.O.D.s  represented 
15  i)er  cent  of  the  total  parcels  de¬ 
livered  and  in  the  second  instance 
C.O.D.s  represented  but  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  parcels  delivered. 
In  lx)th  instances,  the  number  of 
calls  in  the  month  of  May  were 
practically  doubled,  due  to  the  re¬ 
turn  to  storage  of  furs. 

While  the  average  number  of 
stops  per  driver  is  an  interesting 
figure,  it  by  no  means  is  indicative 
of  the  high  and  low  figures.  In  one 
in.stance,  the  number  of  stops  per 
driver,  including  calls,  is  as  low  as 
105  stops  and  as  high  as  425  stops, 
while  in  another  instance  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stops  per  driver  is  as  low 
as  111  stops  and  as  high  as  494 
stops. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  physical 
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impossibility  to  continually  maintain 
these  high  figures  day  in  and  day 
out,  but  since  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,  the  drivers  are  willing 
to  work  a  little  harder  and  a  little 
longer,  especially  if  they  have  been 
with  a  store  for  a  number  of  years 
and  know  that  their  extra  effort  will 
be  rewarded  in  one  way  or  another. 

Cost  Relatively  Low 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this 
is  the  first  time  a  study  of  this 
nature  has  been  undertaken,  so  there 
are  no  comparable  figures,  yet  it  is 
believed  that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  cost  of  delivery  in 
Boston  is  reasonably  low.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  additional  an^ysis  and  study 
by  the  Boston  merchants  will  dis¬ 
close  adequate  means  for  further  re¬ 
ducing  delivery  expense.  The  facts 
as  contained  in  the  final  report, 
l)eing  more  detailed  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  should  be  of  some  assistance 
in  this  respect. 

At  this  time,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  takes  the  opportunity  to 
publicly  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  re¬ 
tail  merchants  of  Boston,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Retail  Trade  Board, 
whose  efforts  made  possible  the 
collection  of  data  for  this  study. 


HOTEL  Lincoln 

44th-45th  Streets— 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


< 


FIRST  A  VISITOR 
THEN  A  FRIEND 
AND  BOOSTER 


Spacious 

Sample 

Rooms 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


n 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

(Continued  from  page  676) 


credit  bureau  could  develop  from 
the  sources  of  information  it  con¬ 
trolled,  but  upon  my  suggestion  that 
we  make  an  outside  investigation  a 
man  was  sent  from  the  bureau  to 
try  and  develop  any  further  facts 
that  would  be  of  value  in  the  re¬ 
port.  By  inquiry  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  investigator  was  able  to 
obtain  leads  that  when  followed  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
the  report  was  paying  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  which  account  carried  a 
balance  of  a  little  over  $200.00,  that 
he  still  had  $290.00  to  pay  on  an 
oil  burner,  and  the  frigidaire  car¬ 
ried  a  balance  of  about  $50.00.  It 
can  readily  lie  seen  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  these  three  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  indebtedness  yet  to 
be  discharged  was  most  essential  in 
presenting  an  accurate  report  to  the 
department  store  interested,  and  in- 
ferentially  that  the  bureau  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  render 
more  prompt  service  if  the  com¬ 
panies  who  financed  or  sold  the 
automobile,  oil  burner  and  frigi¬ 
daire  had  been  subscribers  of  the 
bureau. 

“Objection  to  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  raised.  One  point  is 
that  a  separate  corporation  is  not 
necessary.  This  is  explained  by  the 
National,  which  states  that  the 
present  Association  is  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  and  a  separate  cor¬ 
poration  is  necessary  to  handle  the 
business  venture.  As  51  per  cent 
of  the  stock  of  the  new  corporation 
is  held  by  the  National  Association, 
which  in  turn  is  controlled  by  the 
credit  men  and  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  policies  of  the  corporation 
will  be  controlled  by  those  who 
have  built  up  the  existing  structure. 

“Another  claim  is  that  firms  in 
direct  competition  with  merchants 
would  be  able  to  secure  the  records 
of  paying  habits  that  the  merchants 
have  built  up.  The  National’s 
answer  is  that  those  firms  are  al¬ 
ready  securing  credit  reports  from 
other  organizations  and  are  selling 
those  customers.  By  their  securing 
the  information  from  the  Credit 
Bureaus,  they  would  refuse  to  sell 
people  who  owe  the  merchant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureaus  and  where  the 
customer’s  credit  was  good  and  the 
goods  were  sold,  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  account  would  be  in  the 
files  of  the  credit  bureau. 

“Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  increased  number  of  reports  on 
file  would  not  only  build  up  the 
records  but  the  income  from  these 
reports  would  aid  the  local  mem¬ 


bers  by  providing  service  at  a  re¬ 
duced  cost.  A  recent  survey  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  local  bureaus  in  the  smaller 
communities  were  giving  poor  ser¬ 
vice  because  of  lack  of  proper 
revenue  from  their  reporting  service 
and  in  a  good  many  cases  were 
calling  upon  other  organizations  to 
appropriate  funds  to  make  up  the 
operating  deficits. 

Increases  Territory  Covered 

“The  National  points  out  that 
under  the  plan.  Bureaus  would  be 
able  to  secure  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
porting  business  that  does  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  merchant  members, 
from  sources  such  as  automobile 
finance  comianies,  insurance,  build¬ 
ing  and  loan,  roofing,  tyi^ewriter 
and  similar  lines.  The  National 
further  emphasizes  that  under  the 
consumer  plan  the  Bureaus  will  be 
able  to  handle  a  larger  territory  so 
that  every  section  of  the  United 
States  will  l)e  covered  by  Bureaus 
giving  a  standard  report  at  a 
standard  price,  whereas  now  a 
great  many  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  have  no  Bureaus  and  re¬ 
ports  are  secured  from  those  areas 
by  means  of  hit-or-miss  correspon¬ 
dents  who  render  in  most  cases 
very  inferior  reports.  The  National 
Retail  Credit  Association  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  progress  made  by 
the  Credit  Bureaus  in  the  past  has 
lieen  sound;  that  the  new  project 
has  been  seriously  considered  and 
found  desirable ;  that  the  project 
has  been  approved  almost  univer¬ 
sally  and  feels  that  if  those  desiring 
further  information  will  take  the 
matter  up  with  their  local  Bureau 
they  will,  in  turn,  endorse  the 
service. 

“An  illustration  may  l)e  cited 
which  has  quite  a  liearing  on  one 
objection  that  has  l)een  raised  to 
the  plan,  viz. — that  of  giving  ser¬ 
vice  to  mail-order  houses — and  the 
history  of  that  phase  is  well  known 
to  all  Bureau  managers. 

When  two  prominent  houses 
started  their  retail  stores  a  few 
years  ago  throughout  the  country, 
in  nearly  every  city  the  Bureau  has 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  infor¬ 
mation  built  up  !)y  the  merchants 
should  l)e  given  to  these  new  com¬ 
petitors.  In  some  cases  Bureau 
service  was  denied  these  two  firms. 

But  upon  analysis,  the  members 
of  these  Bureaus  found  that  the 
companies  were  in  the  city  to  stay. 
Thev  were  fair  competitors.  They 
lived  up  to  the  local  rules.  They 


would  refuse  credit  to  people  who 
owed  the  other  merchants.  Had  they 
been  denied  credit  reports  and  de¬ 
rogatory  information  they  would 
have  extended  credit  to  many  de¬ 
linquents  and  the  chances  of  the 
merchants  collecting  their  accounts 
would  have  l)een  diminished  be¬ 
cause  these  debtors  had  additional 
accounts  to  pay.  As  a  result,  the 
prejudice  which  originated  really 
from  a  merchandising  rather  than 
a  credit  source,  was  broken  down, 
the  two  mail-order  houses  were 
admitted  to  membership  and  in 
every  case  they  have  lieen  model 
memliers  of  the  Bureaus. 

“The  Bureaus  and  mercliants, 
where  credit  service  was  denied, 
found  that  conqietition  could  not  l)e 
eliminated  by  with-holding  credit 
information.  The  same  condition 
must  always  hold  true  with  firms 
which,  while  comjxjtitors  of  local 
Bureau  mcml)ers,  are  legitimate 
prospects  for  Bureau  membership. 

“Another  objection  advanced  is, 
that  l)v  having  a  firm  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  for  service  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  will  l)e  saving  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  in  each  Bureau  which  the 
local  members  have  to  pay. 

“The  answer  given  is  that  the 
local  meml)ers  have  a  great  many 
privileges  which  the  non-resident 
firm  will  not  have  available.  The 
non-resident  firm  can  secure  only 
the  complete  written  reports.  It 
cannot  secure  “trade”  or  ledger  in¬ 
formation  reports  alone,  nor  the 
Bureau’s  Bulletin,  nor  will  they  be 
entitled  to  use  of  the  collection  de¬ 
partment,  collection  aids,  locate 
department  and  other  services,  un¬ 
less  a  local  membership  is  taken 
out.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
practically  all  of  the  firms  doing 
any  business  at  all  in  each  city  will 
wish  to  take  out  a  local  member¬ 
ship,  in  order  to  secure  these  privi¬ 
leges  which  are  so  important  to 
fullest  l)enefit  from  the  service  of 
credit  bureaus.” 

Points  Should  Be  Carefully 
Weighed 

Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  proix)sition,  in  its  relation  to 
retailers’  interests  and  effective  con¬ 
trol  of  consumer  credit,  we  think 
that  every  meml)er  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  who 
also  may  l)e  affiliated  with  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association, 
should  l)e  acquainted  with  this  new 
development  in  credit  rejwrting  and 
confer  with  the  bureau  managers  in 
their  respective  communities,  con¬ 
cerning  methods  of  bringing  about 
as  broad  a  service  as  {Xissible  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  store  interests. 
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Important  Announcement 

To  the  Owners  of  Preferred 
Sprinklered  Mercantile  Properties 


In  its  endeavor  to  furnish  maximum  insurance  protection 
at  minimum  cost  to  the  owners  of  preferred  sprinklered 
mercantile  properties — the  management  of  the  SPRINK¬ 
LERED  RISK  MUTUALS  announces  the  addition  of  fourteen 
strong  mutual  companies  to  its  member  group. 

This  permits  us  to  offer  the  strongest  policy  obtainable 
in  the  insurance  market  today.  With  prompt  and  equit¬ 
able  adjustment  of  claims — unexcelled  engineering 
facilities — together  with  substantial  dividends  to  policy¬ 
holders,  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Our  present  rate  of  dividend  is  33  Vs  %  of  the  initial 
premium. 


BUY  ON  FACT  NOT  FRIENDSHIP 


SPRINKLERED  RISK  MUTUALS 

M.  D.  RECTOR,  Manager 

Mutual  Insurance  Building,  4750  Sheridan  Road 
CHICAGO 

Representatives  in  all  principal  cities 

FIRE— SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE— WINDSTORM— USE  AND  OCCUPANCY— PROFITS-  ETC. 
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Sending  Customers’  Statements  Through  the  Mail 

For  One  Cent 


CUSTOMER’S  statements  may 
be  sent  through  the  mail  for 
one  cent  under  first  class  post¬ 
age,  provided  the  statement  is  on  a 
post  card.  This  form  of  statement 
few  stores  would  employ,  especially 
since  an  open  post  card  may  not  be 
legally  used  to  convey  a  message  in 
the  nature  of  a  dun  or  relative  to  a 
past  due  account. 

However,  the  business  reply  card 
presents  possibilities,  [larticularly 
for  smaller  stores  using  typewritten 
statements  that  are  made  out  as  an 
operation  apart  from  ledger  post¬ 
ing.  According  to  a  ruling  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  F.  A.  Tilton,  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  a 
form  of  statement  combined  with  a 
return-card  order  blank,  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  has  been  approved.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  form  may  be  used  to 
l)ear  messages  showing  jjast  due  ac¬ 
counts,  provided  plan  pajier  stickers 
are  used  to  hold  together  edges  of 
the  cards. 

The  form  submitted  and  approved 
is  reproduced  here,  showing  both 
sides  of  the  business  reply  card. 
This  card  must  conform  in  size, 
form,  and  quality  to  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  postal  authorities, 
and  may  be  used  only  in  connection 
With  a  permit.  Stores  are  advised  to 
consult  their  local  jjostmasters  and 
the  jx)stoffice  circular  Form  3615. 

Larger  stores,  having  billing 
equipment  and  procedure  not  per¬ 
mitting  the  employment  of  this  type 
statement,  may  use  the  business  re¬ 
ply  card  as  an  economy  measure  in 
connection  with  notices  to  customers 
in  regard  to  installment  {payments, 
“will  call”  payments,  and  special 
orders.  In  such  cases  the  reply  sec¬ 
tion  will  of  necessity  refer  to  the 
written  message,  for  instance,  when 
the  store  asks  for  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  disposition  of 
“will  call”  merchandise  or  inquires 
when  payment  of  account  may  be 
expected.  In  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  post  card  for  messages 
such  as  these  last  named,  it  may  be 
again  remarked  that  the  postal  rul¬ 
ing  requires  a  sticker  to  be  affixed 
to  hold  together  edges  of  the  folded 
card. 

Obviously,  under  certain  condit¬ 
ions  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  the 
ordinary  reply  card,  costing  two 
cents  (including  stock)  where  a 
reasonably  large  number  of  replies 
may  be  expected.  H.  I.  K. 


JOHN  DOE  &  CO. 

New  York  City 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Smith, 

1006  Montey  Bnilding, 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  SlsL  1932 

Return  this  stub  with  remittance 


Aug.  Ist — Balance 

$150.00 

1  coat 

$29.50 

1  dress 

16.50 

46.00 

$196.00 

FIRST  CLASS 
Permit  No.  10 
(Sec.  3841/^  PL&R) 
New  York  City 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  if  Mailed  in  U.  S.  ■  ■■ 


2c — Postage  Will  Be  Paid  By 

New  York  City 
John  Doe  &  Co. 


L 


JOHN  DOE  &  CO. 

(seal) 

September  Special 

Men’s  Wool 

Golf  Hose 

Kindly  Send 

prs. 

C.  0.  D. 

(cut)  Siae  . 

.  Color 

Charge  . 

Name 

Address 

John  Doe  &  Co. 

New  York  City 

(Return  Postage  Guaranteed) 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Smith 
1006  Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

{se<d) 


This  is  your 

monthly 

statement 


One 

Cent 

Stamp 
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Miss  Case  Makes  Another  Visit 

Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  the  traveling  educational  director 
of  this  Association,  recently  finished  a  very  interesting 
engagement  at  Rothschild  Brothers,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Case  gave  her  usual  intensive  course  in  salesmanship  to 
all  the  salespeople  in  the  store  and  also  cooperated  in 
service  and  personnel  projects. 

Shopping  Service 

t)ne  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  work  which 
Miss  Case  put  across  was  a  service  shopping  campaign. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  Ithaca  is  a  university  city,  it  was 
possible  to  secure  students  from  Cornell  University  to 
do  this  service  shopping.  These  students  had  the  ser¬ 
vice  shopping  procedure  and  the  object  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  explained  by  personal  interview,  after  which  they 
were  given  typed  instructions  for  reference. 

The  shopping  was  carried  on  over  a  period  of  several 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  shoppers  sent  in 
written  reports  and  reported  for  interview  with  the 
store  manager  and  Miss  Case.  Upon  the  findings  se¬ 
cured  from  these  reports  and  interviews,  meetings  were 
held  with  all  the  salespeople  and  an  extensive  recapitu¬ 
lation  made  of  the  results  of  the  shopping.  The  strong 
points  and  the  points  to  lie  improved  were  gone  over  in 
great  detail. 

The  salespeople  were  told  that  if  they  desired  indi¬ 
vidual  interviews  they  might  have  them  but  they  would 
not  be  required  to  come  to  the  office  for  such  interviews. 
It  was  interesting  to  find  that  all  but  two  out  of  forty- 
five  shopped  asked  for  interviews  and  were  curious  to 
learn  their  faults  and  grateful  to  have  had  the  shopping 
done.  The  buyers  were  given  interviews  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  findings  if  they  wished  them. 

Findings  Discussed 

Miss  Case  held  discussions  with  the  store  manager 
and  superintendent  on  the  findings  and  the  future  use 
of  service  shopping,  as  the  store  felt  that  such  shopping 
should  become  a  part  of  its  regular  routine. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  very  worth-while, 
as  some  suspicions  in  regard  to  poor  service  were  veri¬ 
fied  which  gave  opportunity  for  correction — weaknesses 
were  discovered  where  strength  was  supposed  to  exist 
and  the  salespeople  were  stimulated  to  better  efforts. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  longer  story  of  Miss  Case’s 
work  at  this  store,  but  the  store  believes  that  it  secured 
very  real  benefit  from  Miss  Case’s  visit.  Should  other 
stores  be  interested  in  securing  Miss  Case’s  services, 
inquiries  will  l)e  answered  from  the  offices  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Preparations  for  Christinas  to  be  Featured 
in  the  October  Issue  of  The  Bulletin 

Helpful  and  timely  information  concerning  the  sales 
promotion,  merchandising  and  store  management  plans 
of  member  stores  for  the  coming  holiday  season  will 
l)e  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  October  Issue  of 
The  Bulletin, 


Cheap  . . .  cheaper .  • .  cheapest  I  Prices  slashed  I  Far  months 
the  public  has  been  bombarded  with  "bargain'*  propaganda 
.  .  .  has  lost  confidence  in  sensational  offers. 

What’s  the  KEY  to  the  present  situation  ?  Recognition  of  the 
fact  that  shoppers  are  fed  i  p  on  so-called  bargains;  that 
what  they  want  now  is  quality  merchandise.  Stores  are 
building  anew  the  quality  atmosphere. 


QUALITY 

Handelok. 

Carry  Sa^s 


HANDELOKS  hav«  always  maant 
quality  — hava  always  distin- 
guishad  tha  stora  that  pridas  itsalf 
on  daing  things  a  little  diffarantly 
— a  littia  battar.  Handaloks  ara 
convaniant  for  your  customars,  tima 
and  money  saving  for  you 
because  they  influence  shoppers 


to  say,  "I’ll  take  it  with  mo." 

Certain  store  executives,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  quality  merchon- 
dise,  are  finding  it  good  policy  to 
insist  upon  quality  wrappings  — 
Handeloks  cost  but  little  more  than 
bags  lacking  their  unique  features. 
Permit  us  to  quota. 


WOLF  BROS 


Complete  and  Envelope 


Service 


392  Na  19tk  Stap  Pkiladelpkia*  Pa< 
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What  Model  Forme  Mean  to 


Wm.  Filenes  Sons  Company 


JAinART  Ifc, 


j  B.  BiUMAN  NOBUL  IWISI-  TOIH  CO.  UK. 

134  «1ST  26TO  STRUT 

her  tori,  R*  t. 

GEOTLMSR! 

duhhc  the  com^tw/^”^ 

rATORABI*  EXPERIS^S  BAUMAN  NOBUO. 

LIKES.  ^ 

,-S  HAVE  AUIATS  FOUND  THE  3AUMAS  CCMPAI.V  VERT 
CO-OKRATITE. 


SITH  KIND  regards 


tours  very  TRULT 

m.  rilENB’S  SONS  COMPANY 
mkbchandise  manager/ 


A  Few  Letter  From  Thome  Wk% 


^^Jjnufrr. 


S50  SEVENTH  AVENUE 


new  YORK  CITY 

AUGUST  14TH  *953. 


r  B  -  M»o2. 

MR  BAUkAIf: 

co^cT  a’a,‘?fgr„™ 

fS'sS’.fSs'S'^.S! 

ST^S.^SSSE'S® 

“«WT  *1 


--- 


Iiackawanna 
4-7*ts 


The  Human 


Of  the  year  1900,  measures  the 
same  as  of  1932  -posture  of 
today  is  the  important  thing! 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  j 
retail  merchants  in  this 
country  and  Canada  are 
now  featuring  on  their  order  | 
blanks  that  ail  garments  arc 
examined  on  the  J.  R.  Bau¬ 
man  Normal  Model  Form 
as  the  only  standard  for  pro¬ 
per  fitting  and  correct  sising, 
due  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bauman. 


The  success  of  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms  to  the  Retailer  for 
his  alteration  and  receiving  room  has  been  more  than  profitable  in  the 
reduction  of  alteration  costs,  and  the  means  of  preventing  misfits  and 
wrong  sized  garments  on  his  racks. 


Retailers 

ARKANSAS 

Boston  Store 

CALIFORNIA 

Emporium  The 
Bullock's 

Capwell,  H.  C.  Co. 

Bon  M  arche 

Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  Inc. 

COLORADO 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  The 
May  &  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Edward  Malley  Co. 

D.  C. 

The  Hecht  Co. 

Lansburvh  &  Bro. 

\y.  B.  Meses  &  ^ns 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 

FLORIDA 

Hatch’s,  Inc. 


ILLINOIS 

Boston  Store 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

The  Fair 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Mandel  Bros. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Wieboldt  Stores.  Inc. 

Lords 

Chicago  Store 
The  Fair  Stores 
Kespohl-Mohrenstecher  Co. 

INDIANA 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Inc. 

MARYLAND 

The  Hub 
Hutzler  Bros.  Co. 
Chandler  &  Co. 

Conrad  &  Co. 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 
Gilchrist  Co. 

C.  F.  Hovey  Co. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co. 


E.  T.  Slattery  Co. 

R.  H.  White  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

J.  L.  Hudson 
Frank  &  Seder 

MINNESOTA 

Dayton  Co. 

L.  S.  Donaldson  Co. 
Powers  Mercantile  Co. 
Field  Schlick,  Inc. 

MISSOURI 

Jones  Store  Co.,  The 
Stix,  Baer  4  Fuller  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

L.  Bamberger  4  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

.\braham  4  Straus 
L.  L.  Berger 
Altman  B.  4  Co. 

Best  4  Co. 

Gimbel  Bros. 


Lane  Bryant.  Inc. 

Lord  4  Taylor 

R.  H.  Macy  4  Co.,  Inc. 

Saks  4  Co. 

Henry  Rose  Stores 
J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Lerner  Stores 


Mabley  4  Carew  Co. 
Higbee  Co. 

Rike-Kumler  Co. 

La  Salle  4  Koch  Co. 

OREGON 

Meier  4  Frank 

PHILADELPHI.t 

Strawbridge  4  Clothier 
Joseph  Home  Co. 
Kaufmanns  Dept.  Stores 
Bon  Ton  Store 

TEXAS 

Titche  Goettinger  Co. 


THE  J.  R.  BAEIMAN  NORMAL  MODEL  FORM. 

J.  R.  Bauman  guarantees  the  size  and  fit  of  every  garment  provided  it  is  made 
and  examined  on  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Form. 
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the  Retailer  and  Manufacturer 

Bmrp  Soivpd  Xhp  FUiittg  and  Sizp  Probtem 


RnidcrgHainl)!# 

525  Seventh  Avenue 


AUGUST  SIST  1932 • 


,  ,  atuuAN  Nora**L  WDEL  row  me 

26TH  STTOET  H.T. 

DtAR  » 


'*rssfUL  ®  _ UUST  FIT 

- WWBjr  g'^TOM. 


BE  SOCCB^rUL 


!««%b5S  body  W  to  DAT.  ^ 

ISES. 

sincerely Jt^. 
BEHOra  *  HAI'BUB^INC* 


iENHAM 


frocks 


■••OAOWav 

r  B  n  august  aiTH  I8B2 

®*AR  m  BAtaulf; 


'•'«  -  TWNTr 


•*>««.  TO  D,«;»,M,NAT; 


"*e  »rT»ii.,i„  _ 


P.  A.  O’Connell,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  a  public  address  recently  declared  that,  in  this  period  of  economic 
adversity  “no  consumer  can  afford  to  buy  anything  that  is  unsatisfac* 
tory.”  Surely,  there  is  nothing  so  lacking  in  satisfaction  as  a  poorly  cut, 
incorrectly  sized  garment. 

Manufacturers 


Anatlun  Co. 

Annette  Simpson 
Adler  &  Adler 
Abbate  &  Swift,  Inc. 

Barnet,  S.  &  J. 

Bender  &  Hamburger,  Inc. 

Block,  M.  &  Co. 

Bms,  J.  &  Co. 

Brenner,  Louis  J.,  Inc. 

Barham  Bros. 

Banm  Kravat  Baum 
Bosniak.  Meyer 
Brody,  Herman 
Badger.  Wm.  A.  &  Co. 

Beiipeil.  Herman 

Blnmenthal.  S.  Bordone  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Bandler  Coats 
Baadler,  Semmel 
Carmel  Bros.,  Inc. 

Conti.  Mamie.  Inc. 

Carnegie  Hattie 
Corbeau  et  Cie 
Mmonte.  Hickey  Co.,  Inc. 
ft*,  Henry  A..  Inc. 

Dr^ell.  Frank  Co.,  Inc. 

^tsch,  Werrha  Cuppola,  Inc. 
Eddson  &  Son,  Inc. 

Engel  &  Siegel,  Inc. 


Engel,  Ross  &  Abrams 
Fierman,  Kolmer  Co. 

Feingold  Cooper  Blacker 
Floersheimer,  Herman  &  Bro. 
Cross,  Alex  S.,  Inc. 

Grossman,  I.  &  Son,  Inc. 

Gersten,  Louis  &  Co. 

Gladdy  Tru  Size  Dress  Co. 
Greenberg,  Max  &  Co. 

Gersbel  Ben  Dress  Corp. 

CHICAGO 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Inc. 

raceline  Dress  Co. 

Palmer.  Dudley  C.,  Co. 

Beau  Monde  Cloak  Co. 

Haft,  Morris  W.  &  Bros.,  Inc. 
International  Dresses 
Kane.  M.  J.,  Lloyd  Weil,  Inc. 
Kaminsky  I.  &  Co. 

Knoble,  Jaretsky  4  Feingold,  Inc. 
Leavy,  Berliner  4  Small,  Inc. 
Linker  4  Klein 
Lyons.  Gordon  V. 

Leventhal  4  Hurwitz 
Liss,  Jack,  Inc. 

Ladycraft  Dresses,  Inc. 
Mandelbaum.  Henry,  Inc. 
Mangone,  Philip,  Inc. 


Mandel,  Alfred,  Inc. 
Lefkovics,  Morris  4  Co.,  Inc. 
May-Bur  Dress  Co. 

Rentner,  Ira 
Peter  Pan  Dress  Co. 
Rothstein,  Herbert 
Rosenberg,  Jos. 

Packard  Dress  Co.,  Inc. 
Strassman.  Morris 
Tobias,  B.,  Inc. 

Traina  A.  Gowns 
Traina,  John 
L’nger,  Philip 
Vinegrad  4  Kaye 
Westheim,  David 

‘Quality  Dresses,  Inc. 

Star  Maid  Dresses 
Taragoll,  Murray  B.,  Inc. 
Poller  Bauman  Stoll 
Wellsley  Models,  Inc. 

BOSTON 

Appel,  Bernard 
Colpak  Van  Costume  Co. 
Factor  4  Freidman 
Tuttle.  Samuel  4  Co. 
Markwett  Co. 

Bortham.  Mark  4  Co. 
Shapiro,  S.  4  Co. 


Retail  Merchants 
Merchandise  Managers 

Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  J.  R. 
Bauman  for  his  assistance  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  your 
alteration  room. 


The  success  of  the  J.  R. 
Bauman  Normal  Model  Form 
is  due  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman, 
Designer,  Fitter,  Pattern 
Maker,  Grader  of  Sizes, 
Artist  and  Sculptor,  who  has, 
for  the  past  40  years  de¬ 
voted  his  entire  time  to  the 
creating  of  the  Normal  up- 
to-date  Model  Form  as  the 
true  replica  of  the  normal 
body  of  today,  under  his  own 
personal  supervision,  em¬ 
ploying  no  other  designers 
or  sculptors. 


Inc..  134-40  West  20th  Street,  New  York 


Telephones  CH  elsea  3-7521—3-7522—3-7523 
We  Do  Not  Job 
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Why  Business  Life  Insurance? 

(Continued  from  page  686) 


the  stock  to  the  surviving  stockhold¬ 
ers  with  a  complete  elimination  of 
probate  expense,  time  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  Business  Insurance 
Trust  Agreement  should  provide 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  method  of 
periodically  valuing  the  capital 
stock.  These  arrangements  insure 
the  surviving  stockholders  that  they 
will  actually  receive  the  stock  at  a 
definite  price  and  that  an  adequate 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  as¬ 
sure  future  delivery  to  them  in  the 
event  that  the  insurance  proceeds 
are  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  stock 
in  full. 

In  providing  a  means  of  determ¬ 
ining  the  price  at  which  the  deced¬ 
ent’s  interest  in  the  business  is  to  be 
valued,  the  following  methods  are  in 
use  throughout  the  country: 

1.  The  price  is  fixed  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  mutual  consent,  with  the 
provision  therein  that  a  new 
price  be  fixed  every  year  or  six 
months  thereafter  by  supple¬ 
mentary  agreement,  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  arbitration,  or  for 
holding  over  the  last  price  fixed, 
in  case  of  failure  to  agree. 


2.  The  price  is  to  be  fixed  by  a 
certified  public  accountant  or  an 
appraisal  company  named  in  the 
agreement,  with  reference  to  the 
book  value  as  shown  at  the  time 
of  sale,  or  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  with  or  without  in¬ 
terest  or  adjustment  for  profit 
or  loss  from  such  time.  If  the 
certified  public  accountant  or 
appraisal  company  is  not  named 
in  the  agreement,  a  method  for 
appointment  should  be  stated. 

3.  The  price  is  to  be  fixed  by  ap¬ 
praisers,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  executor  or  administrator  of 
the  deceased  insured’s  estate,  one 
by  the  partnership  of  corpora¬ 
tion  (or  the  surviving  firm  mem¬ 
bers),  and  the  third  by  the  trus¬ 
tee  or  the  two  already  appointed. 
Provision  may  be  made  for  ap¬ 
pointment  by  a  court,  in  case  one 
of  the  parties  fail  to  act,  or  the 
two  appraisers  fail  to  agree  on 
a  third. 

4.  The  price  can  be  fixed  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  average  net  earnings 
for  the  last  five  years  by  ten  or 


fifteen  or  some  other  figure 
agreed  upon. 

5.  From  the  average  earnings  may 
be  deducted  what  is  regarded  as 
a  fair  return,  say  7  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested  or  book 
value.  The  balance  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  may  be  capitalized  at  a 
higher  percentage,  say  15  per 
cent,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  good-will  to  be  added  to 
the  book  value. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that 
business  life  insurance  is  not  costly. 

A  large  portion  of  the  premium  re¬ 
mains  the  asset  of  the  business  as 
cash  surrender  value,  more  liquid 
than  every  other  business  asset  ex¬ 
cept  cash.  Over  a  period  of  years 
the  average  annual  net  cost  of  a 
contract  will  vary  from  to  1  per 
cent  of  the  amotmt  of  insurance,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  contract  and 
the  ages  of  the  insured.  In  relation 
to  net  sales,  the  net  cost  averaged 
over  the  period  of  years  will  be  con-  - 
siderably  less,  probably  ranging’ 
from  1/5  to  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  rate  of  capital  turnover,  the 
amount  of  insurance,  the  t)rpe  of 
contract  and  the  age  of  the  insured. 
These  figures  are  based  on  a  ten 
year  period,  and  will  be  considerably 
less  as  the  contract  grows  older  on 
account  of  the  increasing  dividends. 
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Buying  by  Retailers  Features  Markers  Rebound 

(Continued  from  page  684) 


6.05  level  on '  August  first  to  one 
of  8.70  cents  on  August  thirtieth. 
From  the  analysis  of  supply,  and 
because  of  exp^ed  increased  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  Fall  months, 
an  increasing  price  level  for  raw- 
cotton  from  present  quotations  is 
indicated. 

“With  the  probability  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  accumulated,  unsatis¬ 
fied  cotton  demand  of  the  last  three 
years  from  foreign  and  domestic 
sources  wrill  be  realized  during  the 
1932-1933  season,  the  recent  rise  in 
cotton  values  appears  justified.  In¬ 
tervening  market  reactions  excepted, 
it  is  anticipated  that  spot  cotton 
prices  will  rise  to  the  ten  cent  level 
or  higher. 

Silk 

“Dollar  silk  prices  continued  to 
increase  during  August,  rising  from 
the  $1.47  level  on  August  first  to 
one  of  $2.05  on  August  thirtieth. 
Yen  exchange  continued  weak,  how¬ 
ever,  reaching  a  level  of  23  cents 
(par  49  cents)  toward  the  end  of 
the  month.  We  look  for  steady  to 
higher  silk  prices  during  the  next 
few  months,  minor  interim  market 
fluctuations  excepted. 


Wool 

“Wool  consumption  during  July 
registered  a  sharp  advance  from  the 
June  level  and  prices  increased  dur¬ 
ing  August.  Wool  consumption  for 
July  totalled  26,718,601  pounds, 
grease  equivalent,  thus  nearing  the 
March  level  of  consumption  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  sharp  increase  from  the 
low  point  of  16.5  million  pounds  in 
May.  We  should  expect  wool  con¬ 
sumption  to  show  continued  in¬ 
creases  on  into  the  Fall. 

“Wool  prices  were  stronger  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  further  price  gains 
may  be  expected  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  However,  as  we  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  August  issue,  we  do 
not  expect  wool  prices  to  exhibit  as 
great  a  relative  advance  as  is  an¬ 
ticipated  for  cotton  and  silk  in  the 
near  period  ahead. 

Rayon 

“The  rayon  industry  during  Aug¬ 
ust  has  just  completed  what  is 
probably  its  greatest  poundage  sales 
month  in  history,  bar  none.  Al¬ 
though  an  increase  was  anticipated 
in  the  rayon  business  this  Fall,  it 
must  be  freely  admitted  that  the 


suddenness  of  the  appearance,  and 
the  extent,  of  this  demand  took  us 
quite  by  surprise. 

“Price  increases  have  become  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  trade,  and  if  current  pre¬ 
miums  on  the  small  amount  of  spot- 
delivery  business  being  done  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  indicator,  further 
price  advances  are  not  inconceivable. 
However,  so  far  as  the  rayon  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves  are  concerned,  the 
benefits  of  the  new  prices  will  not 
“take  effect”  on  most  of  their  yam 
deliveries  until  later  this  Fall.” 

«  «  « 

The  continuance  on  a  broad  scale 
of  this  advance  in  commodity  prices, 
a  development  which  had  not  ac- 
compani^  any  previous  rally  in  the 
stock  market  during  the  depression, 
is  a  very  cheering  factor.  The  gains 
have  now  spread  to  nearly  all  the 
farm  products  and  staple  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Cotton,  wheat,  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  wool,  butter  and  eggs,  are  the 
chief  sources  of  cash  farm  income, 
and  accordingly  the  farmer  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  for  his  products  than 
seemed  possible  a  few  months  ago. 
This  is  a  start  toward  correcting  the 
most  stubborn  condition  prolonging 
the  depression,  which  is  the  unbal¬ 
anced  relationship  between  prices 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  products 
and  those  he  pays  for  the  commodi¬ 
ties  he  desires  to  purchase. 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Govermor  Clihtoh 

one  of  New  York's  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Serridor,  Circulating  Ico- Water 
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THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DEUaOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

3151  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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We  Present — Fashion  and  Quality . 

Both  fashion  and  quality  concretely  exem¬ 
plified. 


More  Regard  for  Consumer  Demand  for  Ensem- 

bled  Charm  and  Less  for  “Paris  Says”  if  Quali¬ 
ty  Campaign  is  to  Succeed .  t 

Underlying  laws  of  psychology  and  of  art 
should  be  studied,  as  a  basis  for  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  activities. 

Timely  Suggestions  of  D.  F.  Kelly .  f 

A  public  spirited  retailer  considers  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  situation  today. 

The  Fall  Sales  Calendar .  ( 

There  have  never  been  more  interesting  possi¬ 
bilities  for  promotions  than  are  offered  by 
merchandise  this  season — and  never  were 
compelling  promotions  more  essential. 

Organi2ing  Suggested  Sales .  ( 

Suggestive  selling  is  the  most  potent  tool  for 
increasing  the  average  sale  and  building  vol¬ 
ume — too  valuable  a  tool  to  be  left  to  the 
spur-of-the-moment  inspirations  of  sales¬ 
people. 

Methods  of  Interpreting  Consumer  Demand . ( 

No  store  is  built  on  a  solid  foundation  which 
does  not  have  a  technique  for  correctly  inter¬ 
preting  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  customers. 

The  Controllers’  Forum . 

Credit  reporting — a  stock  control  plan — and 
other  information  of  interest  to  controllers. 

The  Boston  Retail  Parcel  Delivery  Case  Study . . . 
The  analysis  of  one  city’s  delivery  problems 
affords  valuable  data  as  a  basis  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey. 

Buying  by  Retailers  Features  Market’s  Rebound . . 
In  this  era  of  fluctuating  prices,  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  and  buyers  have  to  study  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  carefully. 

Why  Business  Life  Insurance? . 

The  loss  of  a  key  executive  is  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness  hazard. 

Publications,  Reports  and  Studies . 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  some  problem  which 
is  troubling  you  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  these 
Association  publications.  This  check  list  shows 
you  the  helpful  material  available. 

Expenses  Can  Be  Reduced . 

It  is  not  enough  to  slask  a  budget  when  faced 
with  the  necessity  for  cutting  expenses.  Each 
readjustment  must  be  carefully  weighed. 

Improve  the  Quality  of  Advertising . 

President  O’Connell  discusses  “Quality”  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Sending  Customers’  Statements  Through  the  Mail 

For  One  Cent . 

A  ruling  which  enables  stores  to  save  on  their 
postage. 


Editorials  . - . 

Taxation  problems  and  ways  of  improving  the 
general  economic  situation  still  demand  the 
careful  attention  of  retailers. 


The  Case  of  Successful  Fall  Promotions  vs.  Mark- 

downs  and  Returns . 

Unwise  buying  is  shown  to  be  the  real  culprit. 
President  O’Connell  analyzes  the  evidence. 


The  Common  Sense  of  Fashion  Advertising . 

Women  want  authentic  fashion  news  in  adver¬ 
tisements. 


Fall  Fashions  Graphically  Presented . 6. 

The  Fashion  Presentation  and  Quality  Merchan¬ 
dise  Conference . 

Program  —  Committees  —  Resources  Repre¬ 
sented.  We  wish  every  reader  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  could  be  present  at  this  Conference. 


Important  Fashion  Trends . 

The  Fashion  Committees  summarize  their 
findings. 


The  Retailer’s  Resix)nsibility  for  Quality  Promo¬ 
tions  . 

A  retailer’s  reputation  is  inevitably  at  stake  in 
the  merchandise  he  sells. 


The  Fashion  Presentation  and  Quality  Conference 

— Its  Importance . 

The  Chairman  of  the  Apparel  Division  ex¬ 
plains  the  significance  of  the  Presentation. 

Trading  Up  . 

Display  executives  have  achieved  recognition 
as  major  store  executives. 

“No  Quarrel  Between  French  and  American  Fash¬ 
ions”  . 

A  stylist  who  understands  American  condi¬ 
tions  and  represents  French  houses  speaks  for 
the  fashions  of  both  countries. 


Selling  Quality  Merchandise . 

This  important  task  calls  for  careful  planning 
and  continuous  effort. 


The  Well  Organized  Fashion  Show  Presents 

Quality  . 

Quality  is  composed  of  a  number  of  factors. 

The  Buyer’s  Job  Today . 

Buyers  today  must  know  market  conditions 
and  be  keen  judges  of  merchandise. 
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